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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
EXCAVATIONS IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


THE seventh campaign of the excavations conducted by the American School in the 
Athenian Agora is now in progress. The present brief report covers the work accom- 
plished in the first eleven weeks of the season, from January 25 to April 10. The 
excavations will be continued until the end of June. The account here given is pre- 
liminary in character and is subject to correction in the light of further evidence pro- 
duced by the excavations. It is substantially a résumé of the material presented in 
the weekly reports issued during the course of the season. 

Eight areas are under excavation at the present time. These are located as fol- 
lows: in the northwest corner of the zone, north of the Theseion and just south of 
the Athens-Piraeus Railway; in the centre of the zone, the north end of Eponymon 
Street; in the northeast corner; three blocks in the south central part; and two in 
the southeast corner on the rocky slope leading up to the Acropolis. In addition to 
these main areas, it was found desirable to excavate beneath a road running along 
the north slope of the Acropolis prior to the construction there of a permanent paved 
street. The immediate aim of this extra work was to investigate the course of the 
Valerian Wall, which passes under the road. Also wells and cisterns are being cleared 
on the top of the Kolonos Agoraios, south of the Theseion. Many of these had been 
discovered in 1936, but had not been excavated because of lack of time. 

The most important addition to our knowledge of the topography of the Agora 
has been furnished by the discovery of a large building located northwest of the 
Odeion and south of the Altar of the Twelve Gods. Its position can be approximately 
noted by reference to the ground plan of the ancient buildings published in this 
JOURNAL, xl, 1936, p. 413.1 The western foundations of this building had been 
partially uncovered in 1933 in the neighboring section on the west (Eta), and al- 
though its clearance has not yet been completed, sufficient evidence is available 
to determine its approximate size and shape. It measures about seventeen by thirty- 
four metres and is oriented east and west. Many architectural elements built into 
late walls about it point to a date in the fifth century B.c., and indicate an inter- 
columnar spacing that would require six columns on the ends and twelve on the 
sides. The building is evidently a temple, and its position suggests the possibility 
that it is the temple of Ares, since Pausanias (I, 8, 5) locates this temple near the 
statues of the Tyrannicides, which we know stood opposite the Metroén. From here 
he immediately passes to the Odeion (I, 8, 6). Near the Odeion is the fountain 
called Enneakrounos (I, 14, 1). After describing the buildings on the west side of the 


1 Readers are warned against the plan of the Agora published by Professor W. Dérpfeld in Alt Athen 
und seine Agora, Berlin, 1937, pl. III. Professor Dérpfeld has altered the official architectural plan of 
the area without evidence or authority, merely to support his indefensible preconceived theories. Read- 
ers are equally warned against the many incorrect and misleading statements made by Professor Dérp- 
feld in the text of his book in regard to the buildings uncovered by the American excavations. The re- 
sults of the excavations are being scientifically published in full detail and as promptly as possible in 
current numbers of Hesperia, the Journal of the American School. 
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street, Pausanias evidently retraces his steps and describes the buildings on the east 
side, beginning at the north end. 

Another discovery of much topographical interest was made on the northwest 
slope of the Acropolis. While investigating the line of the Valerian Wall, traces 
were revealed of a monumental stairway leading up toward the Acropolis, of which 
the remains have been uncovered for a distance of forty metres. The east wall of 
poros blocks, which served as a parapet with a face toward the stairway, is in fairly 
good condition; the west wall, which is ten metres distant, is less well preserved. 
Steps have not yet been found, but between the walls the rock has been cut in a 


Fic. 1.—Earty AND MippLEe HELLApIc VAsEs 


series of alternating gentle ramps and low steep scarps. Definite evidence for dating 
is lacking, but it seems probable that the stairway is contemporary with that lead- 
ing to the Propylaea, which is placed in the reign of Claudius. 

Pottery has continued to be secured in the usual abundance and variety. A gap 
in the Agora collection has been gratifyingly filled by the discovery of a group of 
Early and Middle Helladic vases, some of which are completely preserved, in a well 
located beneath the surface of the Acropolis street. The vases, of which a selection is 
shown in Fig. 1, are hand-made, of coarse clay. The shapes are mainly large jugs and 
bowls, both with vertical and with horizontal handles. One completely preserved 
deep bowl is baked black and is hand-burnished. It has two tiny pierced lug handles, 
and in the rim above the lugs two holes are pierced on each side. Besides the pottery, 
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several chips of obsidian, some animal bones, and half a mortar of gray volcanic 
stone were secured from the shaft. 

Several additional Protogeometric burials have been uncovered on the rocky hill- 
side in the southern area of excavation. In one case the burial had been made in a 
large amphora, which was standing in a hole cut in the bedrock. Beside the amphora 
the bedrock had been further cut away just sufficiently to allow space for the place- 
ment there of a goblet. This was lying on its side with the rim pressed against the 
side of the amphora. It is preserved in perfect condition, and its surface has the hard, 
smooth finish of well-baked specimens of early Geometric pottery. It is covered with 
black glaze except for a narrow, reserved horizontal band about the body that is 
decorated with a zigzag design bounded by bands (Fig. 2). 


Fic. 2.— PRoTOGEOMETRIC GOBLET 


A shallow well on the same southern hillside 
contained a deposit of the Proto-Attic period. 
Since the shaft extended to a depth of only 3.10 
m., it seems probable that the diggers became 
discouraged in their search for water and aband- 
oned the work. The pottery from this well includes Proto-Attic cups of character- 
istic type, a flat plate ornamented with painted concentric bands, several small 
oinochoai, and one large oinochoé which is decorated with widely spaced vertical 
bands forming panels, with an amphora painted in black on the panel in front (Fig. 3). 

Pottery dating from the latter part of the sixth century was taken from a large 
circular pit that had been cut in the bedrock to a depth of about three metres. Its 
contents included fragmentary lamps, an archaic terracotta seated figure of a woman, 
and a considerable amount of interesting pottery. Two vases, which are preserved 
nearly complete, are a fine black-glazed phiale with a high boss in the centre of 
the interior, and a black-figured stand decorated with a chariot group, on which 
the colors are well preserved (Fig. 4). The scene represents a woman, possibly 
Artemis, who stands in a chariot driving a team of four horses to the right. The 
horses are painted respectively bay, white, bay and black. In the background is a 
palm tree. A man holding a lyre (Apollo) stands in front of the horses, facing them, 


Fic. 3.—Proto-Attic OrvocHoé 
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and behind him is a second palm tree with a deer at its base. Above the backs of the 
horses, between and in front of their legs, letters are painted that are apparently 
without meaning. 

The red-figured style is represented by a handsome specimen, a large amphora, 
found in a pocket of the rock in the area north of the Theseion. The greater part 
of the vase is preserved, and the drawing is admirably done. It is an excellent 
product of a painter of the third quarter of the fifth century, belonging to the circle 
of Polygnotos. The scene on one side portrays a chariot group with the charioteer 
driving a team of three horses. The curves of the body of the driver, who is bending 
forward, are superbly rendered, with exquisite treatment of the long, flowing garment 
in which he is clad. Facing the driver, on the far side of the horses, a Nike with im- 


Fic. 4.— STAND 


mense wings alights and holds forward in her hands a large amphora. On the other 
side of the vase another Nike offers a patera to a bearded man who stands holding a 
long sceptre in his hand. 

A collection of household pottery of fine quality dating from the end of the fifth 
or the very beginning of the fourth century is instructive concerning the daily life 
of the period. The shapes include plates, bowls, jugs, frying pans, braziers, ete. One 
vase will be sufficient to illustrate the group. This is a two-handled jug of unusual 
shape, which is perfectly preserved (Fig. 5). The simple decoration of two parallel 
bands is neat and in good taste. Such a collection gives a realistic insight into the 
actual habits and customs of the residents of classical Athens. 

An important and interesting series of Roman pottery was secured from stratified 
deposits in a deep well that extended to a depth of 35.30 m. The upper part of the 
shaft, to a depth of 21 m., contained Byzantine ware of the tenth century. Below 
this was a layer about one metre deep containing pottery and lamps of the late fifth 
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century Aa.p. Among the more interesting vases are a fine polished bowl of red ware, 
stamped with a swastika in the centre of the interior, a bowl with stamped crosses, 
and one with a bird. The next stratum reaching to the 30 m. level yielded many 
pots of coarse ware and lamps of the fourth century. With these were three wooden 
buckets, bound with iron bands, preserved in good condition. The next deeper 
deposit, which also contained a great quantity of pottery, is dated by its lamps and 
coins in the third and second centuries. Several one-handled mugs have words 
painted around their bodies in large white letters of cursive form. Finally at the 
bottom of the well were objects dating from the first century B.c. They include 
complete lamps and a complete ““Samian”’ bowl. A curious group of objects from 
the well is composed of peach pits, walnuts, shells, and pine cones. Rarely is such 
a good opportunity afforded for the study of the development of Roman pottery. 

While the season has not pro- 
duced to date any work of sculp- 
ture of the first rank, numerous 
interesting piece shave been se- 
cured. A fine relief dating from 
the early part of the fourth cen- 
tury is a fragment of a marble 
sepulchral lekythos (Fig. 6). On 
this the figures of two women are 
preserved who are represented in 
the act of shaking hands. The 
woman on the right, who is the 
better preserved of the two, is 
clad in chiton and himation and 
has a scarf thrown over her head. 
The drapery is carefully rendered, 
and the treatment of head and face is admirable. It is an excellent illustration of 
the type of relief sculpture common on grave monuments of the period. 

Numerous pieces of marble sculpture and several bronze statuettes were secured 
from a well in the southern part of the area. The deposit in which they were lying is 
dated by pottery and lamps in the latter part of the second century A.p. Since some 
of the marbles are in an unfinished state, it is possible that this is a dump from a 
sculptor’s workshop. Two skulls and other bones were found with the objects, One 
of the marbles is a plaque decorated with a group of two figures in relief (Fig. 7). 
At the right a draped woman is seated in a chair facing to the left. Her head is 
covered by a scarf, the end of which she holds in front of her face with her right 
hand. Facing her on the left is a young girl who holds in her left hand an object 
which is not clearly distinguished but which may be a toilet box. She stands on a 
rock so that her head reaches the top of the plaque and is thus level with the head of 
the seated woman. The workmanship is fairly good and it is possible that the piece 
dates from the Greek period. 

From the same deposit came a marble statuette of the Triple Hekate of the usual 
type (Fig. 8). The three figures are carved in high relief with their backs against a 
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round column that extends above their heads. Each figure is draped in a chiton with 
a peplos above it, and each holds upright in her left hand a long burning torch. The 
right hand grasps the end of the overfold of the peplos. The column with the figures 
is fastened firmly in a high, square marble base. The workmanship is of the Roman 
period. 

Another member of this group of marbles is a statuette of the Mother of the Gods 
(Fig. 9). The head, which was carved separately and was attached by a dowel, is 
missing. The goddess is seated on a throne with a high, rounded back and with seated 
lions serving as its front legs. The bodies of the lions are carved in relief against the 
sides of the throne. The goddess wears a chiton and has a heavy cloak wrapped 
around her, which is brought across the knees in graceful folds. Her forearms extend 
along the arms of the throne, and each hand rests on the head of a lion. It is a type 
of statuette made in the Roman period of which many examples, with minor varia- 
tions of details, have been found in the excavations. 

Also from the well came an unfinished marble plaque with a woman’s bust repre- 
sented in relief (Fig. 10). The face is round and the features are heavy. The drapery 
of the bust is arranged in loose folds below the neck. Since the head is framed by 
the curving ends of the crescent moon, the figure may represent the moon goddess 
Selene. 

A statuette of a Satyr (Fig. 11) is the last object from this deposit that will be 
illustrated here. The figure is carelessly wrought, with drill holes conspicuously in 
evidence. The animal elements of the creature, which are strongly emphasized, are 
the pointed ears, the horns growing from his forehead, the short curly tail, and the 
hairy legs of the goat from the hips down. The bronze statuettes from the well have 
not yet been sufficiently cleaned to warrant a description. 

Several other pieces of sculpture may be briefly described. A statuette of a draped 
figure (Fig. 12) is interesting because of its similarity in dress and pose to the statue 
of Apollo Kitharoidos by Euphranor, found in the early Greek excavations on the 
west side of the Agora and now in the National Museum in Athens. The object 
carried on the left arm may be interpreted as a crude representation of a lyre. A 
small head of Aphrodite is notable for its excellent state of preservation (Fig. 13). 
The hair, which is bound by a fillet, is parted in the middle and is brushed back on 
each side with the ends gathered in a roll at the back of the neck. A single curl hangs 
down in front of each ear. A hole in the bottom of the neck shows that the head was 
dowelled to the body. It is a pleasing work in the style of the fourth century B.c., 
but it was probably executed in the Augustan period. A marble head of an infant, 
which is well preserved except for the chipping of the nose, is characterized by fat 
chubby cheeks and a smiling expression (Fig. 14). Since it was found in the south- 
ern area of the excavations, not far distant from the sanctuary of Aphrodite and 
Eros, it may be a representation of Eros. 

A marble plaque representing a ceremonial funeral banquet (Fig. 15) is the best 
preserved of many similar reliefs secured from the excavations. The relief is cut 
in a panel beneath a moulding. On the extreme right a bearded man reclines on a 
couch with his left elbow resting on a pillow. In his left hand he holds a round 
bowl; in his uplifted right hand is a rhyton, terminating in a ram’s head, the con- 
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tents of which he is about to pour into the bowl. Facing him at the foot of the 
couch sits a woman clad in chiton and himation, who holds a bow] in her left hand. 
In front of the couch is a table on which are the customary round votive cakes. On 
the left of the scene two figures, a woman and a girl, closely wrapped in voluminous 
cloaks, are approaching. Across the top moulding is written the dedication: Chrysis 
to the Hero. This confirms the view that the scene represents an offering to the 
heroized dead. 

Terracotta figurines and moulds for their construction have been frequently found. 
One mould, with a cast made from it, dating from the late fifth or early fourth cen- 
tury, is illustrated in Fig. 16. The mould represents a standing figure of Hermes, 
who holds a caduceus in his left hand and in his right a round object, probably to 
be interpreted as a purse. His hair is brushed straight back from the forehead, and 
on his head is a large pilos. He wears a chlamys with crimpéd edges, which is ar- 
ranged in elaborate folds and is fastened on the right shoulder with a large brooch. 
The figure is sharply cut and details of modelling are admirably rendered. Among 
the late Roman terracottas mention may be made of a toy horse (Fig. 17). This 
is pierced in the front and the back with holes for the reception of rods, to which 
wheels, that served as substitutes for legs, were attached; and a hole through the 
nose is available for a leading string. The bridle and collar are modelled in low relief 
emphasized by the red color with which they were undoubtedly originally painted. 
The body was covered with a white slip, much of which has disappeared. A group 
of late terracottas illustrated in Fig. 18 comprises two cocks, a crouching dog and 
a standing bear. They are made of red clay from which the original paint has dis- 
appeared, and pebbles on the inside rattle when the objects are shaken. They are 
dated in the late third or the fourth century A.p. by the lamps found with them. 

The collection of lamps has been enriched by new accessions of many different 
periods. A group of three from a deposit dated in the second century A.p. has been 
selected for illustration (Fig. 19). Two of these have on the bottom the signature of 
the maker Elpidephoros, and the third is signed by Preimos. The latter is decorated 
on the disc with a scene representing a woman who is standing on the left with a 
large platter, on which is a cake, held on her upraised left arm. She is evidently 
bringing an offering to a circular shrine in which is a statue of a woman who rests 
her right hand on an altar. The second lamp is also decorated with an interesting 
scene. Hermes is portrayed leading a rearing ram to the sacrifice. The god has a 
winged cap, a chlamys hanging from his shoulders, and a large caduceus in his deft 
hand. With his right hand he grasps the ram’s horn. At the left is a stele with a gabled 
top, and at the right an altar on which is set a plaque decorated with a small figure 
in relief. The third lamp has only a reclining bull on the disc. The type of plastic 
lamps may be illustrated by a specimen made in the form of a negro (Fig. 20). The 
man is squatting on a round base and holds out in his extended hands the bow! of 
the lamp. 

Distinctive among the many small objects that have been found is a fine carnelian 
gem that is engraved in excellent technique with the head of a bearded man (Fig. 
21). This came from the drain channel which contained the signed lamps of the 
second century A.D. that have just been described. The head is bound by a wreath 


Fig. 17.—Terracotta Toy Horse 


Fic. 20.—Puiastic Lamp 


Fic. 19.—Lamps oF THE SECOND CENTURY A.D. 
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of laurel leaves, from which the ribbons hang down on the neck. The hair is closely 
cut, the beard is carefully trimmed. The slightly furrowed brow, the arched nose, and 
the thick neck combine with other characteristics to stamp this as an admirable por- 


Fic. 21.—CARNELIAN Gem. SCALE CA. 2.5:1 


trait of the Roman period, but it has not yet been possible to determine the identity 
of the man portrayed. 
~s Various inscriptions and coins found to date are of unusual interest, but a report 
on these groups of objects will be postponed until the end of the season. 

T. SHEAR 


ATHENS 
April 15, 1937 
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NEW DISCOVERIES AT TEPE GAWRA AND KHAFAJE 


Tue Joint Assyrian Expedition of the University Museum and the American School 
of Oriental Research completed its season of 1936-37 on March 25. The campaign 
was directed by Dr. E. A. Speiser, Director of the Baghdad School and Professor of 
Semitics in the University of Pennsylvania. The results obtained are of unusual 
significance and a brief account of the season’s highlights is given in the following 
paragraphs. 

The season’s work falls under two separate heads: (1) Tepe Gawra; (2) The Diyala 
area. 


1. Tepe GAWRA 


The excavation on this site, which lies fifteen miles north of Mosul, was pursued 
down to Level XVI, while a cut near the eastern corner of the mound laid bare six 
lower levels and reached virgin soil at a depth of 27.32 metres from the original top. 
Levels XII and XIII proved to correspond with the el-Obeid period, Levels XIV- 
XVI disclosed marked affinities with the Samarra culture, and the strata uncovered 
in the eastern cut belong primarily to the Tell Halaf civilization. The most import- 
ant stratum dealt with so far is the thirteenth. In fact, Gawra XIII bids fair to con- 
stitute one of the most significant landmarks in Mesopotamian prehistory and, in- 
cidentally, also in the cultural progress of the most ancient East. Its architectural 
remains are a revelation in more ways than one. The level corresponds with the very 
beginning of the el-Obeid period, which was regarded until a few years ago as the old- 
est civilization in Mesopotamia. This age has been credited with the ability to pro- 
duce well-painted, if generally monotonous, pottery; but there has been little evi- 
dence of other material accomplishments. Now Gawra XIII has altered this picture 
in a radical manner. Not only is its pottery free from traditional restrictions with re- 
gard to shapes and motives, but the same individualism is evident also in contem- 
porary buildings. 

Any building remains of the Obeid period would be of interest, because there are 
virtually no examples of architecture of comparable antiquity. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the structures of Gawra XIII do not depend on their antiquity for significance 
and appeal. The principal building group of this period was an acropolis (Fig. 1), 
consisting of three temples, the Northern, the Central, and the Eastern, enclosing 
on three sides an imposing Main Court. Most surprising of all, these temples dis- 
close features which are not to recur for many centuries (Fig. 2): the walls are sub- 
divided with piers and decorated with pilasters, and the corners are made singularly 
effective by the use of quarter pilasters. The front walls are relieved by impressive 
niches. The cult chambers and the cellas were painted on the inside in bright red, 
and the outside walls were decorated with white plaster. Each temple had its own 
special features, but the whole acropolis enjoyed a harmony that only master build- 
ers could have achieved. And it should not be forgotten that these architectural 
gems represent an age which was supposed, only a few years ago, to usher in settled 
man in an inchoate and primitive state of civilization. Space does not permit me 
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to list other details of this astounding stratum. Suffice it to say that the contempor- 
ary potters and seal-cutters left works of art that are equally bold in their concep- 
tion and not less vigorous in execution. The underlying mentality was clearly the 
same in all these fields. 


2. Tur Dryas CONCESSION 


The group of mounds centering around Tell Asmar and Khafaje, in the Diyala 
area northeast of Baghdad, formed until January, 1937, one of the most valuable 
archaeological concessions of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
Under the direction of Dr. Henri Frankfort, these mounds have yielded results of 
basic significance for our knowledge of the Early Dynastic period in Mesopotamia. 
Among others, our understanding of Sumerian art is most intimately connected 
with these results. When the Oriental Institute decided to suspend its field under- 
takings in many sections of the Near East, in order to concentrate on the publica- 
tion of the rich material obtained, the Joint Expedition of the University Museum 
and the Baghdad School took over the Diyala concession with the help and good- 
will of the Institute, of which it is a pleasure to make grateful acknowledgment. 
This Sumerian venture of the Joint Assyrian Expedition devoted one month to its 
initial campaign. The results are very gratifying. A small temple, which proved to be 
dedicated to the god of Fertility, was dug down to its foundations, in accordance 
with the original plan of the Chicago excavators. Apart from valuable architectural 
results, numerous objects of great artistic merit were recovered. Our knowledge of 
Sumerian sculpture has been considerably enriched, thanks to the discovery of many 
statuettes, of which a few examples are shown in Figs. 3-5. Of particular interest 


is also a bronze figurine of wrestlers (Fig. 6), one of the most arresting pieces of 
early Sumerian art. We look forward to further results from the Diyala area with 
keenest interest. 


E. A. SPEISER 
DIRECTOR OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE USE OF THE 
WORDS STOA AND BASILIKE IN CLASSICAL LITERATURE? 


THE scarcity of extant monuments of classical architecture limits our conceptions of 
certain types of buildings to those forms which happen to be either preserved or 
excavated and theoretically restored, with the result that scholars tend to impose the 
fixed ideas derived from this partial evidence upon the interpretation of the architec- 
tural terms found in ancient literature. This has been true in regard to the use of oro 
and of Bacidews Or Baoidéws aNd According to the generally 
accepted interpretations of these words a stoa would be a colonnade consisting either 
of two parallel rows of columns or of one or two rows of columns running parallel 
with a wall; at an early period, when there was a relatively small number of distinct 
types of public buildings, the word was associated with the covered colonnades 
which flanked one or more sides of the open agoras, and it apparently never lost its 
original significance of a colonnade. The words basileios or basileos stoa, basilike stoa, 
and basilike, on the other hand, are, when they are used by Greek writers of the 
Roman period, commonly thought to describe a building which the Romans would 
call a basilica, that is, a rectangular hall completely covered by a roof supported by 
interior rows of columns.? It is the purpose of this study to determine what basis 
there is, in the literary evidence of the late classical period, for these beliefs.* 
Unfortunately, our mental image of a basilica is largely based upon the Christian 
form of the basilica type, upon a few (perhaps exceptional) examples of existing 
pagan basilicas, and upon hypothetical restorations of classical ruins. At the same 
time there is disagreement as to both the generic form and the origin of the Roman 


1 The writing of this study would have been impossible without the generous help and criticism of 
Professor E. Baldwin Smith of Princeton University, who pointed out the possible significance, for the 
question of the origin of the basilica, of the evidence which I had collected. For the collection and in- 
terpretation of the ancient texts I am solely responsible. I am also indebted to Professor Philip H. 
Davis of Vassar College for reading the manuscript. 

2 A well known example of this is the use by Josephus (Ant. Jud., XV, 410 ff.) of basileios stoa to de- 
scribe the roofed columnar structure on one side of the court of the temple of Herod at Jerusalem (the 
passage is translated and discussed by H. L. Gordon, ‘‘ The Basilica and the Stoa in Early Rabbinical 
Literature,” Art Bulletin xiii, 1931, pp. 368ff., and by F. J. Hollis, The Archaeology of Herod’s Temple, 
London, 1934, pp. 9, 106 ff.). Cf. the examples cited by Guadet, “‘Basilica,” Daremberg-Saglio, Dic- 
tionnaire, I, 1877, p. 677; by Mau, “Basilica,” Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, III, 1897, col. 83; 
and by Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. basilikos. In making the equation between Greek basileios stoa, etc., 
and Latin basilica scholars have generally proceeded on the assumption that the Roman basilica was of 
the type described above. 

3 The present study is concerned chiefly with the usage of Greek writers of the sixth century after 
Christ because certain authors of this period give comparatively detailed information about some of the 
buildings which they mention and because the use at this period of the colloquial idiom as well as a 
more classical vocabulary affords a variety not found in earlier sources. A complete search has accord- 
ingly been made of Procopius, Evagrius, Malalas, the Chronicon Paschale, and the Syriac chronicle of 
Joshua the Stylite, in which Greek terms are often used in transliteration. No attempt is made to dis- 
cuss all of the evidence for the colonnades and “‘basilicas” of Constantinople, since the amount of other 
material available is sufficient for the present purpose and since consideration of many of the structures 
at Constantinople would involve problems of identification and of topography; some of the evidence 
which is independent of topographical questions will, however, be discussed. 
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basilica, some scholars insisting that it was derived from the megaron type of 
structure, related in form to the Greek temple, while others have maintained that 
it was developed from the forum by the addition of a roof.! If, however, we put aside 
any fixed ideas as to what the ancient writers ought to have been describing and 
assume that they followed established usage and had clear mental images of what 
their architectural terms should describe, we shall find not only a more satisfactory 
basis for the interpretation of references to these structures in the literature of at 
least the late classical period, but evidence in this literary material that the basilica 
(or at least one type of basilica, if more than one type can be said to have existed) 
was developed from the stoa,? and that the basilica was not necessarily a completely 
covered building such as that at Fano which Vitruvius describes, apparently as 
though it were an exception.* 

The use of the Latin word basilica has been thought to indicate that the type of 
building which it describes was developed from the “royal stoa”’ at Athens, so called 
because the archon basileus transacted business there.t The employment of the word 
as a substantive has also been traced to the use, found in Plautus, of the adjective 


1G. Leroux, Les origines de Védifice hypostyle (Paris, 1913. Bibliothéque des écoles francaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 108), derives one form of Roman basilica, which he calls type B, ultimately 
from the megaron, and another form, type A, from the Orient through the hypostyle hall at Delos. The 
belief that the basilica originated in the Greek temple is represented by R. Schultze, Basilika (Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1928. Rémisch-Germanische Forschungen, 11), cf. p. 26. The theory that the basilica was simply 
a roofed forum was advanced by A. C. A. Zestermann, Die antiken und die christlichen Basiliken, Leip- 
zig, 1847; he was followed by F. Reber, ‘“‘ Die Urform der rémischen Basilika,” Mittheilungen der k. k. 
Central-Commission zur . . . Erhaltung der Baudenkmdler, Vienna, XIV, 1869, pp. 35-58, and by 
others (cf. R. Lemaire, L’origine de la basilique latine, Paris, 1911, p. 34). The question of the origin of 
the pagan basilica has been discussed by so many scholars that a complete bibliography of the subject , 
would be both extensive and complicated. Since this does not seem necessary for the present study, only 
the more important works are mentioned here, and no reference is made to the positions taken by the 
authors of the various handbooks. Citations of the literature may be found in the works mentioned 
here; cf. also H. Wurz, Zur Characteristik der klassischen Basilika, Strassburg, 1906, p. 17, n. 11; Le- 
roux, op. cit.; and L. Bréhier, “‘ Les origines de la basilique chrétienne,” Bulletin monumental, LXXXVI, 
1927, pp. 221-249. A convenient summary of the problem may be found in H. Leclercq, *‘Orient et 
Occident,” Cabrol-Leclercq, Dictionnaire, XII, 1936, cols. 2618-2622. 

2A. Kingsley Porter, Medieval Architecture, 1, New Haven, 1912, p. 35, n. 2, points out that the 
Roman basilica “‘presents certain distant analogies to the Greek stoa.”’ An investigation of the struc- 
tural evolution of the basilica and of the general relation of certain forms of Greek stoas to the megaron 
structure lies beyond the scope of this paper; but even if several types of basilica are to be distinguished, 
a common origin is indicated not only by the structural features which would be common to all of 
them, but by the use of the same words and phrases to describe the various types. The belief that the 
basilica was evolved from the stoa is fundamentally the same as Zestermann’s theory that the basilica is 
essentially a covered forum, since the basis of his hypothesis is the resemblance between the colonnades 
about a forum and the function of the rows of columns in a basilica. 

3 Vitruvius, V, 1, 4-10, before describing his own basilica at Fano, discusses the requirements of the 
regular basilica and points out that it must be in a protected place, thus implying that it was open to the 
weather; he then proceeds to give the exact details of the roof of his own structure as though it were an 
innovation. Cf. the reference in an inscription of Abdera (modern Adra) in Baetica to a “‘basilijcam 
cum hypafethro,” C.I.L. II, 1979. 

4 The derivation of the Roman basilica from the “‘royal stoa” at Athens has been uncertain because 
the plan of this building has not been known. The question will no doubt be settled by its identification 
in the course of the excavations of the Agora now in progress; references to past discussions of the sub- 
ject may be found in W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen?, Munich, 1931, pp. 64, 334 ff.; Hobein, 
“*Stoa,” Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, IV A, 1931, cols. 20-22; and G. Busolt and W. Swoboda, 
Griechische Staatskunde*, II, Munich, 1926, pp. 790 ff., and index, p. 4, s.v. Basileus. 
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basilicus in the sense of “magnificent,” “splendid,” so that basilica (with porticus 
understood) would have been applied to a colonnade because it was magnificent.? 
The Latin word seems much more probably, however, to be simply an adaptation of 
the Greek basilike, which might originally have been applied (with stoa expressed or 
understood) to a type of stoa or to an individual stoa, so that what was originally an 
adjective applied to a particular stoa or to a type of stoa would later come to be used 
as a substantive of a structure developed from it. While the question of the origin of 
the Latin term probably cannot be solved to the satisfaction of all scholars, it is 
clear in any case that at least the term basilica was originally associated with stoa 
or porticus. Furthermore, scholars generally believe that at least after the appearance 
of the type of building which the Romans called basilica, Greek writers described it 
by basileios or basileos stoa, basilike stoa, and basilike, and that the Greek words were 
employed to designate only buildings of this kind.” 

There is, however, unmistakable evidence in Latin inscriptions of the imperial 
period that basilica could be applied to a colonnade forming a part of a larger struc- 
ture, as well as to an independent building, but this evidence, although its signifi- 
cance is clear, is somewhat difficult to utilize because its natural conciseness and its 
often incomplete preservation sometimes make its interpretation uncertain.* 


1 The suggestion was made by Zestermann, op. cit., pp. 111 ff., and was accepted by O. Gilbert, 
Geschichte und Topographie der Stadt Rom, III, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 210 ff., and by E. de Ruggiero, 
**Basilica,” Dizionario epigrafico, I, Rome, 1895, p. 976. Cf. J. N. Hough, “* The Use of Greek Words by 
Plautus,” A.J.P. LV, 1934, pp. 346-364, especially, for the use of basilicus, pp. 357 ff. 

2 The origin and significance of the Greek and Latin terms is discussed by Zestermann, op. cit., pp. 
110-112; Leroux, op. cit., pp. 272-277; G. Dehio, ‘‘ Die Genesis der christlichen Basilika,” Sitzungsbe- 
richte der k. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, philos.-philol. und hist. Cl., 1882, vol. II, pp. 310- 
314; A. Michaelis, *“‘Hallenférmige Basiliken,’’ Mélanges Perrot, Paris, 1903, p. 241; cf. also Leclereq, 
loc. cit. 

Leroux, op. cit., pp. 275 ff., suggests that the origin of the terms applied to the basilica is to be 
found in the fact that Hellenistic rulers frequently erected, in important cities, magnificent stoas which 
would be called “‘royal’’ with reference to their donors, whose names would appear on the facade with 
the word basileus. Thus the most imposing building in a Hellenistic city would be, as a rule, a stoa 
dedicated by a king, so that when the Romans erected buildings serving the same purposes and occupy- 
ing corresponding positions of importance they would call them “‘royal stoas,”’ even though they dif- 
fered in plan (according to Leroux) from the earlier ‘royal stoas.”’ The reason for the application of the 
terms to various types of buildings has likewise been disputed. Dehio, op. cit., p. 310, maintains that 
basilica is used with reference not to the form of a building, but to its use, while Lemaire, op. cit., p. 44, 
believes that exactly the opposite is true and that any large hall, whatever its use, might be called a 
basilica; Mau, op. cit., col. 95, believes that it is clear “‘dass das Wort Basilica weder ausschliessliche 
Formbezeichnung, noch ausschliessliche Zweckbezeichnung geblieben ist. Es liegt in der Natur der 
Sache, dass der Gebrauch desselben sich derart ausdehnte, dass einerseits am Forum gelegene und 
demselben Zweck dienende, aber anders geformte, andererseits gleichgeformte aber anderswo gelegene 
und andern Zwecken dienende Gebiiude mit demselben Namen benannt wurden.” 

3 The inscriptions are cited by De Ruggiero, loc. cit., and by J. Formigé, Bulletin de la Société nationale 
des Antiquaires de France, 1916, pp. 235-237. Among the clearest examples are: C.I.L. VII, 287 (Lan- 
caster, probably early third century), . . . [ob] balineum refect(um) [et blasilicam vetustate conlabsam 
a solo restitut[a]m eq(uites) alae Sebussia[nae . . . ; C.J.L. IX, 3162 =Dessau 5585 (near Corfinium), 
[Res] publica populusq(ue) Corfiniensis macellum Lucceium vetustate dilapsum adiectis basilicis sua 
pecunia restituit decreto decurionum; Espérandieu, Musée de Périgueux, p. 39=C.I.L. XIII, 950-954 
(text restored from fragments of identical inscriptions), . . . Deo Teloni . . . consaeptum omne 
circa templum et basilicas duas cum ceteris ornamentis . . . ; C.J.L. XI, 5820= Dessau 5531 (found 
in the theatre at Iguvium), in which it is said that a certain person . . . [blasilicas sublaqueavit, 
trabes tecti ferro suffixit, lapide stravit, podio circumclusit . .~. ; C.J.L. XII, 4342=Dessau 5685 
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Literary evidence, on the other hand, is often more satisfactory, because of the 
variety of allusion and the occasional fullness of detail which it furnishes, even 
indirectly; thus the present study will seek to determine, independently of the 
epigraphic evidence, what the Greek basiletos stoa, basileos stoa, basilike stoa, basilike, 
and stoa may mean in writers of the sixth century after Christ. It will be seen that 
basilike certainly can mean a covered colonnade, that basileios stoa possibly may 
have this meaning, and that stoa alone can be applied to an independent building, 
not a colonnade, which is also called a basilike. The evidence also shows that, side by 
side with the use of these words to describe buildings with reference to their plan, 
basiletos and basilike are used as adjectives to indicate not that a stoa was of a certain 
type, but that it was the property or gift of the emperor or was in some way asso- 
ciated with the functions of the imperial administration. Finally, it will be found 
that when basilike is applied to an independent building it is not used exclusively 
to describe a roofed columnar structure, but that it can be applied to a building 
consisting of covered colonnades enclosing an open space; this will furnish evidence 
for the architectural character of the Hellenistic basilica. 

The Kaisarion at Antioch is thought to be the oldest basilica in the East for which 
evidence is preserved.! This building, so named because it was built under Julius 
Caesar, is mentioned in several passages in the Chronographia of Malalas, a work 
which is the principal source for the history of Antioch, since it is clear that the 
author, who seems to have lived in the city until about 526-540, utilized sources 
which were ultimately based, at least in large part, upon the local archives.? The 
Kaisarion stood near the stream Parmenios, which flowed through the city; in the 
reign of Valens the edifice was demolished so that its site could be used as a part of 
a new forum.’ Malalas calls it a basilike in addition to using the name Kaisarion. ° 


(Narbonne), in which it is said that Antoninus Pius . . . ther|mas incendio| consumptas cum poritici- 
bus et] . . . et basilicis et omni [apparatu impensa] sua re[stituit]; cf. also Pliny, Epist., X, 39 (48), 3, 
concerning the theatre at Nicaea: huic theatro ex privatorum pollicitationibus multa debentur, ut 
basilicae circa, ut porticus supra caveam. In the Scriptores Historiae Augustae it is said of Alexander 
Severus (Alex. Sev., XXVI, 7): basilicam Alexandrinam instituerat inter campum Martium et saepta 
Agrippiana in lato pedum centum in longo pedum mille, ita ut tota columnis penderet. quam efficere 
non potuit morte praeventus. The identification of this basilica, and the reliability of this reference to 
it, are doubtful; it is significant, however, that the structure described is called a basilica (for the 
building, and the value of the present passage, cf. S. B. Platner, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome, compl. and rev. by T. Ashby, Oxford, 1929, pp. 76, 460-461, and, most recently, H. G. Ramsay, 
“A Third Century Building Program,” L’antiquité classique IV, 1935, pp. 446-447). Michaelis, op. 
cit., pp. 239-246, points out that a long narrow building in Thera, which contained two aisles divided 
by a row of columns down the center, is called basilike stoa in a Greek inscription of 149 a.p.; no doubt 
can be cast upon the meaning of the inscription or on the essential elements of the plan of the structure. 
Michaelis also asserted that a similar building at Pergamum, attributed to Eumenes II, was called a 
basilike, but the evidence for tisis is tenuous and cannot be accepted unconditionally; cf. the objections 
presented by Leroux, op. cit., pp. 273 f. 1 Cf. Mau, op. cit., col. 85. 

2 Cf. K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur 2, Munich, 1897, pp. 325-334; Wolf, 
“‘Toannes Malalas,” no. 22, Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopédie, TX, 1916, cols. 1795-1799; W. Weber, 
“Studien zur Chronik des Malalas,” Festgabe fiir A. Deissmann, Tiibingen, 1927, pp. 20-66; the com- 
mentary in the edition of Books IX—XII by A. Schenk v. Stauffenberg, Die rémische Kaisergeschichte 
bet Malalas, Stuttgart, 1931; and the review of this edition by W. Ensslin, Philologische Wochenschrift 
liii, 1933, cols. 769-789. 

3 The information concerning the Kaisarion is found in references to it in the following passages in 
Malalas: 216, 19-21; 286, 16-287, 7; 290, 18-20; 338, 19-339, 15 (quoted below in another connection) ; 
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He says that it contained a Koy xz, that is, presumably, a vaulted apse,! outside which 
(i.e., probably, in front of which) there stood, before the demolition of the building, 
a statue of Caesar; this apse was restored when Valens razed the remainder of the 
building to make space for his forum, and at that time another statue was placed in 
it. Malalas calls the apse Senatos, apparently with reference to its use fof legal or 
legislative purposes. The Kaisarion thus might seem to have been a covered basilica; 
but another reference to it in Malalas indicates that it contained an open court, for 
in speaking of the local Olympic games he says that the Alytarch, one of the officials 
of the festival, had to sleep, during the forty-five days in July and August when the 
games were held, “in the éaepov of the basilike called the Kaisarion, which was 
built by Julius Caesar the dictator, where stood the statue of the same Caesar, that 
[which was] outside the Conch of the basilike”’ (287, 1-4).2 An exaeron would plainly 
be an open court :* Lange and Mau both believed that it was a court surrounded by 
porticos outside the basilica,‘ but this interpretation does not represent a careful 
analysis of the way in which Malalas speaks of the eraeron. He does not say that the 
Alytarch was required to sleep “‘in the exaeron outside the basilike” or “‘outside the 
basilike”’; neither does he say that it was “‘in the basilike” that the Alytarch slept, 
but in the exaeron “‘of the basilike.” If the place where the Alytarch slept were 
outside the building, it would naturally be open to the sky, so that the reference to 
the exaeron would be both superfluous and meaningless, and if he slept inside a 
covered basilike, nothing more than “in the basilike” could have been said. The 
statement, then, that it was in the exaeron “of the basilike’’ would seem to indicate 
clearly both that the exaeron was an integral part of the basilike and that it had to 


be mentioned in order to distinguish it from the remainder of the basilike. As Sogli- 


for its position, see the hypothetical reconstruction of the topography of Antioch, on the basis of the 
literary evidence, by C. O. Miiller, Antiquitates Antiochenae, Giéttingen, 1839, Pl. A. References to 
Malalas are given here by page and line of the Bonn edition; passages from Books IX—XII are cited 
from the text of Schenk v. Stauffenberg, mentioned above; in other books the text of the Bonn edition 
is used (published 1831, anastatic reprint by Marcus and Weber, Bonn, 1926). The translations used 
here are, unless otherwise stated, my own; words and comments added by the translator are enclosed 
in[ ], while Greek words retained are enclosed in (_ ). 

1 Cf. the examples cited by Du Cange and by Sophocles, s.v. 

2 For the period when the festival was held, cf. Malalas 284, 16, and G. R. Sievers, Das Leben des 
Libanius, Berlin, 1868, pp. 207-208. On the history of the Olympic games, cf. the chapter ‘‘ Die antioch- 
enische Olympien”’ in Schenk v. Stauffenberg, op. cit., pp. 412-443. The Alytarch was an important 
official of the games (ibid., pp. 422-424, 433-442) ; the requirement that he sleep in the open air prob- 
ably had some ritual significance. 

3 While the plural zxaera means “‘the open air,” ““‘the open country”’ (Sophocles, s.v.; cf. esp. Theoph- 
anes, A.M. 6282, p. 464, 27 ed. De Boor), the word is used in the singular to mean an atrium or room 
open to the sky in the De caerimoniis of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, I, 1, p. 20, 13 ed. Bonn=I, p. 
15, 29 ed. A. Vogt; cf. Reiske’s notes, II, p. 124 (he translates atrium, Vogt esplanade); cf. also Du 
Cange, s.v. 

Sophocles, s.v., evidently without careful consideration of the contexts, suggests that the word as 
used in the singular by Constantine, in Pseudo-Codinus, and by Malalas may have the meaning of 
ttegorns, Lat. maenianum, “‘balcony”’; it is certain, however, that it cannot have this meaning in 
Malalas, for he states expressly that the Alytarch was required to sleep “‘on the pavement, on stones 
and clean bedding”’ (286, 16-18). It is not clear what the meaning of the word is in Pseudo-Codinus, 
p. 283, 12 ed. Preger. 

‘Cf. K. Lange, Haus und Halle, Leipzig, 1885, pp. 189-191, and Mau, op. cit., cols. 93-94; Mau 
adduces this, among other indications, as evidence that basilicas which were not adjacent to forums 
had such courts connected with them. 
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ano observes, Malalas’ words imply that the exaeron was to be distinguished from 
the covered part of the basilike, and the fact that he mentions it as he does further 
implies that the exaeron would, in contrast to the covered part of the building, be 
considered an unusual place in which to sleep. There seems, accordingly, to be no 
reason to doubt that the exaeron of the Kaisarion was a hypaethral court within the 
building. 

Another basilike at Antioch, which may likewise have contained an open court, 
is said by Malalas to have been built under Theodosius II by the magister utriusque 
mtlitiae per Orientem, Anatolius, who is first found in office in 438.2 Of this building 
Malalas says (360, 7-15): 

He [Theodosius] also built in Antioch the Great a large illuminated basilike (Bac.uaq d:d@wrov weyadnv), 
very seemly, opposite the so-called Athla, which the people of Antioch call that of Anatolius, because 
Anatolius the stratelates supervised the construction, receiving the money from the emperor when he 
was appointed by him stratelates of the East. And, for this reason, when he finished this construction of 
the basilike he inscribed on it in gold mosaic the following: ‘‘ The work of the emperor Theodosius,” as 


was fitting. Above were [representations of] the two emperors, Theodosius and his kinsman Valentinian, 
who ruled in Rome.’ 


Evagrius, who knew this passage in Malalas, and might himself have seen the build- 
ing,‘ mentions its erection only briefly; he does not describe it, but calls it a stoa:* 
““. . . Anatolius, sent as strategos of the eastern troops, built the so-called stoa of 
Anatolius, adorning it with materials of every kind.” 

Malalas’ use of diaphotos, “illuminated,” * indicates that this basilike was an 
independent building rather than a colonnade. As will be seen presently, Malalas 
employed basilike in addition to embolos to mean colonnade, but it is difficult to 


understand how he or his source would use the word “‘illuminated”’ of a colonnade, . 
while one might reasonably suppose that he could apply the word to an independent 
building because it contained an open court, perhaps like the Kaisarion.’ 


1 That it was within the building is of course also indicated by Malalas’ statement that the Alytarch 
slept “‘where stood the statue of the same Caesar, that [which was] outside the Conch of the basilike”’ 
(287, 3-4). Sogliano’s interpretation of the passage is advanced in his study of the basilica at Pompeii, 
in which he concludes, from an examination of the architectural evidence, that the interior of the build- 
ing was hypaethral (A. Sogliano, “‘ La basilica di Pompei,’ Memorie della R. Accademia di archeologia, 
lettere e belle arti, Naples, II, 1913, p. 124). Miiller, op. cit., p. 78, had also concluded that the exaeron 
of the Kaisarion was a space within the building left open to the sky because of the size of the structure: 
Miiller’s opinion was unknown to Mau, while it was rejected by Lange. 

2 For his date, cf. Seeck, “‘Anatolius,” no. 9, Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, I, col. 2072. 

3 On the ostensible quotation of the inscription, cf. my paper, “References to Inscriptions in the 
Chronicle of Malalas,” Transactions of the American Philological Association LXVI, 1935, pp. 55-72. 
Malalas says that after the earthquake of 526 Theodora rebuilt “the basilike of Anatolius, sending the 
columns from Constantinople” (423, 7-9). A brief reference to buildings erected by Theodosius II at 
Antioch is made in the excerpts from Malalas in the Excerpta de insidiis, 30, p. 160, 21-24 ed. De Boor, 
but the “‘basilica”’ of Anatolius is not specifically mentioned. 

4 See p. 207, n. 3. 5 J, 18, pp. 27, 31 ff. ed. Bidez-Parmentier. 

6 Sophocles, s.v., cites the present passage in Malalas and one in the Vita S. Eutychii, written soon 
after 582 (cf. Krumbacher, 9p. cit., p. 59), in which the word is used, in an account of a vision, to de- 
scribe a “‘great illuminated house.” The formation of the word indicates only that it means “illumi- 
nated” or “lighted,” and conveys no implication as to the method of illumination. 

7Mau, op. cit., col. 90, suggests that the basilike of Anatolius resembled the basilica Alexandrina, 
which Severus Alexander planned to erect at Rome (described above, p. 196, n. 3), in that it had no 
walls. This suggestion is not satisfactory, for the use of “illuminated” implies that the basilike was 
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In two instances, then, basilike is used to describe buildings which seem to have 

contained open courts. The word is certainly so employed in one passage, and may 
be so used in another, in the Syriac chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, written in 506-7,! 
in which Greek words in Syriac transliteration are often employed. In one passage, 
Joshua describes a divine punishment visited upon the people of Edessa in 497-8 
(ch. 30, pp. 21 f., transl. Wright) : 
But God in His mercy showed them clearly the care which He had for them, that they might be 
restrained from their iniquity. For the two colonnades (basilikai) and the tepidarium (or lukewarm- 
bathroom) ? of the summer bath-house fell down; but by God’s goodness nobody was hurt there, al- 
though many people were at work in it both inside and outside, and no one perished of them except 
two men, who were crushed, as they were fleeing from the noise of the fall, at the door of the cold-water 
bath-room. Whilst they were laying hold of it from opposite sides, to make it revolve, they were delayed 
by this struggle as to which of them should get out first, and the stones fell upon them and they died. 
All sensible men gave thanks to God that He had preserved the city from having to mourn for many; 
for this bath was to have been opened in a few days. So complete was its downfall that even the lowest 
ranges of stone, which were laid upon the surface of the ground, were uprooted from their places. 


The second passage occurs in the account of the measures taken to provide for the 
sick during a famine at Edessa in 500-1 (ch. 43, p. 32): 

The governor blocked up the gates of the colonnades (basilikai) attached to the winter bath (demosion), 
and laid down in it straw and mats, and they used to sleep there, but it was not sufficient for them. 


Wright’s translation of basilikai by “‘colonnades” does not give a satisfactory 
understanding of the contexts. In the first passage the basilikai might be covered 
colonnades, but it seems more likely that they were courts surrounded by covered 
colonnades connected with the tepidarium; courts of this kind could be called 


basilikai, since they had the same plan as the larger public basilicas, such as the 
Kaisarion and perhaps the basilike of Anatolius at Antioch, which were independent 
buildings. That such courts are meant in the second passage is certainly indicated 
by the statement that the gates of the basilikait were blocked up, and by the fact 
that such colonnaded courts are known to have been a part of Roman baths in this 
period.? 


unusual in that it was illuminated, or, stated differently, that the illumination was a peculiarity of 
this basilike or of this type of basilike. If, as Mau believed, the structure consisted of a roof supported 
by colonnades, and perhaps also by a curtain wall, there could be no good reason to call attention to 
the fact that it was illuminated, just as there would be no reason to call a single covered colonnade 
“illuminated.” The presence of an open court inside a building, however, would give it an individuality 
which could best be described, in a single epithet, by diaphotos. Miiller, op. cit., p. 115, suggests that 
the basilica was ‘‘luminibus sive fenestris instructa,” but this would account even less satisfactorily 
for the use of the adjective. 

1 Cf. F. Haase, “‘ Die Chronik des Josua Stylites,” Oriens Christianus, N.S. TX, 1920, pp. 62-73. 

2 Wright notes that the meaning might be “‘urinal”’ or “‘latrine.”’ 

3 Evidence for the use of “‘basilica’’ to describe halls or courts in baths is found in a passage in the 
rabbinical literature quoted by Gordon, op. cit., p. 362: ‘‘Rabba bar Hanah said on the authority of 
R. Johanan [who flourished in Palestine in the third century]: There are three [kinds of] basilicas: (a) 
for heathen kings, (b) for baths, (c) for treasuries.”” Gordon points out that the basilicas “‘for baths”’ 
are probably halls for rest and relaxation, and that those “‘for treasuries” are probably warehouses or 
public markets. With the use of the basilikai of the bath for the accommodation of the sick, compare 
the statement of Joshua that during the same famine at Edessa (ch. 43, p. 33) “‘the bath (balaneion) 
too that was under the Church of the Apostles, beside the Great Gate, was full of sick, and many 
dead bodies were carried forth from it every day.” H. Leclercq. ‘“Edesse,”’ Cabrol-Leclereq, Diction- 
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Joshua’s use of basilikat to mean open courts surrounded by colonnades would 
resemble Malalas’ employment of the word to describe an independent building 
containing an open court; but the possibility that in one passage in Joshua the word 
might mean simply covered colonnades raises the question whether such a usage 
can be demonstrated. In Malalas’ description of the construction of the forum of 
Valens at Antioch basilikai is certainly used to mean covered colonnades (338, 
19 —339, 15): 


And in the same city of Antioch, being pleased with the situation and the breezes and the waters,' he 
[Valens] first built ? the forum, undertaking a great work,* demolishing the basilike formerly called the 
Kaisarion, which was near the Horologion and the public bath, the Kommodion, which is now the 
praetorium of the consularis Syriae, as far as the so-called Plethron, and restoring its Conch, and build- 
ing vaults above the so-called Parmenios, the winter torrent which flows from the mountain through 
the middle of the city Antioch. And building another basilike opposite the Kommodion, and adorning 
the four basilikai with great columns from Salona, panelling the ceilings and adorning [them, i.e., the 
basilikai| with paintings and various marbles and mosaic, and paving with marble above the vaults 
of the mountain torrent the whole of the open space [or court, mesaulon], he completed his forum, and 
giving various adornments to the four basilikai and setting up statues, in the middle erecting a very 
great column bearing a statue of the emperor Valentinian, his brother; and he set up a marble statue in 
the Senatos of the Conch and in the middle of the basilike which is in the Conch another statue of costly 
stone, seated, to the same most divine emperor Valentinian.‘ 


One would naturally expect a forum to be surrounded with roofed colonnades. That 
the “four basilikai”’ of the forum of Valens were four roofed colonnades is made 


certain by the statements that they were adorned with columns from Salona and 


naire IV, col. 2062, believes that the basilikai mentioned by Joshua were double colonnades surrounding 
the baths. Some ancient baths seem to have been arranged so that certain structural features would - 
make them particularly suitable for use in both summer and winter (cf. Saglio, ““Balneum,” Darem- 
berg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, I, p. 662), and these arrangements doubtless were followed in baths which 
were designed specially for use during only one of the seasons; lists of such establishments are given by 
Saglio, loc. cit., n. 215, and by W. Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung, Leipzig, 1900, p. 97. In addition to these 
examples and to the passages in Joshua cited above, there is evidence for a bath in Gortyna built under 
Julius Caesar and restored by Theodosius II, which contained twelve tholoi, one for each month, all 
heated by one furnace (Malalas, 359, 18 ff.); a summer bath at Tripoli rebuilt under Theodosius II 
(Malalas, 367, 14 ff.); a winter bath at Gaza opened soon after 535-6 (Choricius, Laud. Arat. et Steph., 
55, p. 63 ed. Férster-Richtsteig); separate baths for winter and summer at Antioch, mentioned by 
Libanius (Orat. XI, 220, p. 514 ed. Forster; P. Friedliinder points out, Johannes von Gaza und Paulus 
Silentiarius, Leipzig-Berlin, 1912, p. 111, n. 2, that this passage is borrowed almost verbatim by 
Nicolaus Mesarites, p. 16, 8-10 ed. Heisenberg, in his description of the Church of the Apostles of 
Constantine at Constantinople); two such baths at Antioch designed for use in the different seasons, 
said by Evagrius to have been destroyed in the earthquake of 588 (VI, 8, p. 227, 25-27; cf. Miiller, 
op. cit., p. 73, n. 3; the evidence for these baths at Antioch is cited by Saglio); and a winter bath at Gaza 
or at Antioch, mentioned in the scholia on the ekphrasis of John of Gaza, pp. 135 and 164 ed. Fried- 
lander; cf. his note, p. 111, n. 2 (I hope soon to discuss the significance of these scholia in another 
connection). 

' Cf. the similar phrases used by Malalas, 140, 15; 222, 15; 291, 15; also Festus, Breviarium, XVI, 4, 
and Eutropius, VI, 14, 2. 

2 The meaning is that the construction of the forum was the first of a series of operations; cf. the 
similar phrases used by Malalas, 199, 2; 205, 14; 275, 14; cf. also 173, 3. 

3 Ktisma, i. e., work of construction; on the meaning of the word, cf. my article, ““Q. Marcius Rex 
at Antioch,” Classical Philology XXXII, 1937, p. 149, n. 23. 

‘ The translation is designed to reproduce the loose construction of the last sentence; the meaning 
is, however, perfectly clear. 
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that they had panelled roofs and were decorated with paintings, marbles, and 
mosaic.! 

A usage probably similar to this is found in a passage in Evagrius, in which 
basileioi stoat seems to be used, like basilikai, to mean colonnades. Evagrius writes: 2 


1 Miiller, op. cit., pp. 109 ff. (followed by Lange, op. cit., p. 190) supposed that the “‘four basilikai”’ 
were four of the buildings which surrounded the forum: to Miiller, these were the basilike of Valens, 
the Conch of the Kaisarion, the Plethron, and the Macellum. Miiller supposed that Malalas could call 
these buildings collectively basilikai because the structure erected by Valens was a basilike, the Conch 
had originally been a part of a basilike, and the Macellum would be not unlike a basilike. Although the 
Macellum is known to have been near the forum, however, it is nowhere said to have been contiguous 
to it, and in any case it seems more reasonable to suppose that it was the four buildings which Malalas 
mentions in the present passage which surrounded the forum, namely the basilike of Valens, the Kom- 
modion, the Plethron, and the Conch of the Kaisarion. Furthermore, it is so plain that by basilikai 
Malalas means the covered colonnades about the forum, and his description of the panelling and other 
decorations given to them indicates so clearly that colonnades are meant, that Miiller’s explanation 
can hardly be regarded as satisfactory, especially since he was not aware of the additional evidence 
discussed here for the possible meanings of basilike. There is further evidence, not available to Miiller, 
for the position of the buildings which stood about the forum; this will be utilized in a study which I 
am preparing of the literary evidence for the topography of Antioch. The reference to a basilike in the 
description of the statues at the end of the passage presents a difficulty (339, 12-15): kat or@Anv 6e 
vappapivny ris Koyxns wal & TH THs ev TH KOyXN GAAnv oTHAnv Tiuiov AiBou avE | Onxe 
TS abt@ Oeorarw Badevrwiavs. ““[Valens] set up a marble statue in the Senatos 
of the Conch and in the middle of the basilike which is in the Conch another statue of costly 
stone, seated, to the same most divine emperor Valentinian.” These words are open to several 
interpretations. The literal meaning of the Greek can be only that the basilike was in the Conch. 
*“Conch”’ presumably means a vaulted apse, and the implication of the passage is that the two 
references to “‘the Conch” are to the same apse, and that this was the apse of the Kaisarion which 
Malalas says early in the passage was restored as a part of the construction of the forum. Thus the 
only interpretation which can be placed upon the text as it stands is that one statue was set up in the 
*‘Senatus”’ of the Conch, i.e., perhaps, in that part of the apse in which the senators or magistrates 
would sit, and that another statue was placed in the middle of the basilike which was in the Conch, 
i.e., in the middle of a colonnade which went around the inside of the apse. Other interpretations are, 
however, possible. Perhaps the reference should actually be to the basilike built by Valens, which 
might have been either an independent building or a colonnade, and the source of Malalas (or the 
original text, if the present one is corrupt) might have stated that Valens “‘set up a marble statue in the 
Senatus of the Conch [of the Kaisarion], and in the middle of [or perhaps opposite] the Conch which is 
in the [new] basilike another statue . . . to . . . Valentinian.” It is also possible that Malalas or his 
source is in error here in another way, and that the reference should be to one statue instead of two; 
the correct statement might have been that Valens “‘set up in the Senatus of the Conch which is in 
the middle of the basilike a marble statue, seated, to . . . Valentinian,”’ and it is easy to understand 
how such a statement could be misunderstood, i.e., a statue which was in the Senatus of the Conch 
of the basilike could be thought to be a statue in the Senatus and a statue in the Conch. Finally, one 
could suppose that the words of the present text, ‘‘the basilike which is in the Conch,” are an error for 
“*the basilike which is before the Conch,” so that the original statement would imply that Valens “‘set 
up a marble statue in the Senatus of the Conch and in the middle of the basilike [i.e., colonnade] which 
is before the Conch another statue . . .”’ It is to be kept in mind that the apse of the Kaisarion may 
originally have contained a statue of the Tyche of Rome, for Malalas says (216, 19-21) that Julius 
Caesar “‘built a basilike, which he called the Kaisarion, opposite the temple of Ares which was later 
called the Makellon, setting up there a bronze statue to the Tyche of Rome.” This statue might have 
been removed when the apse was restored under Valens; it might even be identical with the “marble 
statue in the Senatus of the Conch” which Malalas says Valens set up (i.e., perhaps, replaced), after 
the restoration of the apse. In a later reference to the basilike Malalas says (287, 1-4) that the Aly- 
tarch “‘slept in the exaeron of the basilike . . . where stood the statue of Julius Caesar . . . that 
[which was] outside the Conch of the basilike.’’ This might mean that the statue stood before the apse; 
and Malalas’ description of the forum may indicate that statues were set up before and in the apse to 
replace the statues of Caesar and of the Tyche of Rome which had formerly stood in the same respective 
positions (cf. Lange, op. cit., pp. 190 f.). 2 TIT, 28, pp. 124, 19 ff. 
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Ioannes the rhetor [Malalas] relates that in the reign of Zeno [474-491] Mammianus from a tradesman 
became a prominent man and a member of the senate, and that in the suburb Daphne he built what 
is called the Antiphoros, on a site which was previously planted with vines and suitable for cultivation, 
opposite the public bath, where stands the bronze statue of Mammianus, the friend of the city.! 
[Ioannes relates that] in the city [Antioch] he built two basileioi stoai, very seemly in their construction 
and adorned with striking and brilliant stone-work, and as an intervening [or connecting] structure 
between the two basileioi stoai he erected a tetrapylon very finely adorned with columns and bronze 
work. And we have found the basileioi stoai, which preserve, with their name, traces of their former 
beauty, in the stones from Proconnesus which form the pavement, but the construction has nothing 
distinguished about it, for because of the disasters which have occurred they have lately been rebuilt, 
without anything being done for their adornment. Of the tetrapylon built by Mammianus we have 
found not the slightest trace.” 


The presence of the tetrapylon does not necessarily prove that these basileioi stoat 
were colonnades rather than, e.g., three-aisled basilicas or “‘basilicas” containing 
open courts, like the Kaisarion and the basilike of Anatolius, but the passage can be 
understood much more easily if we can believe that the structures were colonnades 
connected by a tetrapylon. Férster indeed suggests that these basileioi stoai and the 
tetrapylon were built to replace in part the colonnades of the four main streets of the 
island and the tetrapylon at their intersection, all of which, Evagrius says elsewhere, 
had been destroyed in the earthquake of 457 or 458.* 


1 This reference to the statue suggests that Malalas quoted an inscription placed upon it; the words 
**Mammianus, the friend of the city” resemble, for example, the ostensible quotation of the inscription 
on the statue of the Syriarch Artabanes at Daphne (290, 2; cf. the Chronicon Paschale, 490, 15 ed. 
Bonn); cf. my study of Malalas’ references to inscriptions (above, p. 199,n.3). The meaning of Antiphoros 
is not clear: Du Cange, s.v., points out that a building might be so called either because it stood “‘op- 
posite a forum” or served “‘in place of a forum.” There is evidence for such structures at Antioch 
itself (Malalas 397, 23) and at Edessa (Joshua the Stylite, ch. 27, pp. 18 ff., and Procopius, De aedi- 
ficiis, IT, 7, 6). ; 

2 Malalas’ description of these buildings has been lost from p. 385 of the Greek text between lines 
8 and 9, and in the Old Slavic version it is said only that Mammianus built “‘many things”’ at Daphne, 
so that it is impossible to determine what term Malalas used to describe the structures which Evagrius 
calls basileioi stoai; cf. the Old Slavic text published by V. M. Istrin, “‘Chronika Ioanna Malaly v 
Slavianskom perebodie, Kn. XV-XVIII,” Sbornik otdieleniia Russkago iazyka i slovesnosti Imp. 
Akademii Nauk, Petrograd, XCI, 2, 1914, p. 7, 25-27; the passage is discussed by C. E. Gleye, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift II, 1894, p. 627, and ibid. V, 1896, p. 430. 

3 R. Forster, “‘Antiochia am Orontes,” Jb. Arch. I., XII, 1897, p. 130; on the date of the earthquake, 
cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 15. Libanius (Orat. XI, 204 f., p. 507 f.) says that the island had four main colon- 
naded streets which ran “toward each quarter of the heaven’’; but this oration was written in 360 
(see below, p. 205), and only two of the four colonnades might have been rebuilt after the disaster of 
457 or 458, especially if they were reconstructed at the expense of an individual. Forster (loc. cit. n. 
120) thinks that ‘“‘ Bei der Einnahme der Stadt durch Chosroes [A.p. 540] zerstért, waren die Stoen zur 
Zeit des Euagrios Ruine.” Evagrius’ words show plainly, however, that the colonnades had been 
rebuilt, not that they were in ruins in his time. They might have been rebuilt after the sack of the city 
by the Persians in 540 and then destroyed again and rebuilt after one of the earthquakes which occurred 
between 540 and the time when Evagrius wrote (ca. 594); there is evidence for such disasters in 553 
(Cedrenus, I, p. 674, 12-22 ed. Bonn), 557 (Cedrenus, I, 676, 10-19; cf. Glycas, p. 500, 13-16 ed. Bonn), 
561 (Cedrenus, I, 679, 1; Theophanes, A.M. 6053, p. 235, 11 ed. De Boor), 577 or 581 (Evagrius, V, 
17; the date is uncertain: Miiller, op. cit., p. 17, followed Valesius, who dated the event in 577, but by 
typographical error the date in Miiller is given as 587), and 588 (Evagrius, VI, 8). Another basilike at 
Antioch which might have been a portico rather than an independent building is the basilike of Rufinus, 
which was burned during factional disorders in 507. Malalas says (397, 15) that the whole of the basilike 
was burned, as well as ‘‘the two tetrapyla which were on either side of it.”” The presence of the tetrapyla 
might be thought to show that the structure was a colonnade, but in this instance the inference is not 
so clear as it is in the case of the basileioi stoai of Mammianus. If it can be supposed, however, that the 
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Basileios stoa and basilike thus seem to have been used in two senses, (1) to de- 
scribe buildings consisting apparently of covered colonnades enclosing open spaces, 
which might be called basilicas (as in Malalas and Joshua the Stylite), and (2) to 
describe covered colonnades (as in Malalas and possibly in Joshua and Evagrius). 
On other occasions, however, writers of this period employ the words in such a way 
that it is sometimes difficult to determine whether they convey these meanings, or 
whether they are applied to buildings which would be called “royal” because they 
were imperial property or were used for governmental purposes; sometimes, indeed, 
basileios and basilike seem to be used both in a technical sense, with reference to the 
plan of a structure, and literally, to indicate that it was “‘royal.’’ These passages are 
of importance, in that they indicate that, in the usage of Greek writers, the words 
might fluctuate between the two meanings and might even be used with both conno- 
tations at the same time. 

A number of writers refer to a building (or perhaps to two or more buildings) in 

Constantinople which they call basileios stoa, basileos stoa, basilike stoa, or basilike. 
There is a question whether these references are to one building or to several, but 
the significance of the terminology is quite independent of this.! Procopius, in his 
account of the building activities of Justinian at Constantinople, describes as follows 
his transformation of the Baci\éws orod into a cistern:? 
In the basileos stoa, where the advocates prepare their cases and the magistrates and any others who 
are concerned with this work, there is a very large court (aule) of great length and sufficient width, 
peristyle on its four sides, not built upon the earth by those who constructed it, but upon the rock. 
Four stoai surround the court (aule), standing one upon each side of it. This [court] and one of the 
stoai, which faces toward the south, the emperor Justinian excavated to a great depth, and made a 
storehouse to hold, in the summer, the water which was superfluous at the other seasons. These reser- 
voirs receive the overflow of the aqueduct and give to the waters a place into which to flow when they 
are running to excess, furnishing a supply in time of need when the waters become scarce. 


The basilike of Illus, which may be identical with the structure described by Procopius, 
is said in the Chronicon Paschale to have been converted by Justinian into a cistern: * 


basilike was a colonnade, then Evagrius’ probable use of basilzioi stoai to describe colonnades in the 
case of the structures of Mammianus would be paralleled in another passage in his work. He says (I, 
18) that in the reign of Theodosius II an official named Zoilus built in Antioch a “‘basileios stoa at the 
southern side of that of Rufinus”’; the implication of the sentence-structure is that the building of 
Rufinus was a basileios stoa, but the uncertainty as to the plan of the structure of Rufinus makes it 
impossible to draw any certain conclusion from the passage. Zosimus (V, 2, p. 219, 14 ed. Mendelssohn) 
speaks of a basilike stoa of Rufinus which is almost certainly identical with this building; other references 
to it in Malalas are discussed by Miiller, op. cit., p. 105, n. 1. There is one other instance in which 
Evagrius speaks of buildings of this kind which were almost certainly mentioned by Malalas, but the 
loss of the text of Malalas makes it impossible to compare their usages (see below, p. 207, n. 3). 

1 The references are to a structure or structures, at least one of which had been built by Constantine, 
which had at various times been used as a hall of justice, a library, and a school. One building might 
have served all of these purposes both at different times and simultaneously; and if several buildings 
are meant they were certainly near each other, if not contiguous (the references might also be to one 
building which had been rebuilt, enlarged, or altered on various occasions). References to the building 
or buildings are collected by J. P. Richter, Quellen der byzantinischen Kunstgeschichte, Vienna, 1897, 
pp. 405-412, but he omits the material found in Malalas (see below, p. 205, n. 1). 

2 De aedificiis, I, 11, 12-14, p. 43, 6-21 ed. Haury. Procopius seems to refer to the same building in 
Anecdota, XIV, 13, calling it basileios stoa. 

3 P. 619, 1-6 ed. Bonn. This work is described in the same words by Theophanes, A.M. 6020, p. 176, 
26-27 ed. De Boor. Z 
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The same emperor also made the inner court (mesiaulon) of the basilike of Illus a great kisterna, wishing 
to lead the water of the aqueduct of Hadrian into it. This aqueduct the same emperor rebuilt, it having 
been constructed formerly by the emperor Hadrian for the people of Byzantium for their supply of 
water, before Byzantium had a supply of water. 


Finally, Malalas, in his account of the reign of Justinian, twice mentions the con- 
struction of cisterns; the first passage might refer to the cistern built in the basilike 
of Illus and the second to that described by Procopius: 


435, 20 —436, 2: He [Justinian] built also the court (mesiaulon) of the basilike kisterna, wishing to lead 
into it the aqueduct of Hadrian. He also restored the aqueduct of the city. 


482, 1-3: At the same time Longinus was made prefect of the city. He paved the court (mesiaulon) of 
the basilike kisterna. He also built the emboloi of the same basilike in a seemly way.! 


In these passages basilike is twice used as a substantive, either with reference to the 
plan of the colonnaded courts, of which the buildings consisted before their conver- 
sion into cisterns, or because a cistern would, with colonnades supporting the roof, 
present much the same visual image as a basilike. At the same time, however, 
Malalas uses basilike evidently in its literal sense to modify kisterna, indicating that 
the cistern was the property or gift of the emperor. In the passage in Procopius, it 
is possible that basileios stoa is used either with reference to the plan or appearance of 
the building, or to indicate that it was literally “the emperor’s stoa.” 

Similar possibilities of interpretation are found in a reference in Theodoretus to a 
colonnade in the imperial palace on the island at Antioch. Libanius, writing in 360, 
tells us that where the palace overlooked the river there were “‘columns” (kiones) 
along the top of the wall, affording a view of the river and of the surrounding 
country.* Theodoretus, who wrote at some time shortly before 450, mentions what 


1 The passage in the Chronicon Paschale clearly refers to the same kind of work as that described in 
greater detail by Procopius and the passages in Malalas plainly indicate the same type of operation. 
The natural meaning of Procopius’ statements that the emperor and Longinus “built (or paved) the 
court of the basilike kisterna”’ is that the courts were excavated to form cisterns; the “paving” of a 
cistern would be the same as the vaulting of it, the difference being only in the point of view of the 
writer. The cistern mentioned by Procopius may be identical with the Jere Batan Serai, described in E. 
Mamboury and Th. Wiegand, Die Kaiserpaldste von Konstantinopel, Berlin-Leipzig, 1934, pp. 54-69; 
especially, for the identification, cf. pp. 68 ff.; cf. also, for the excavation of a cistern which is thought 
to be the basilike kisterna, E. Mamboury, “Les fouilles byzantines 4 Istanbul . . . aux XIXe et XXe 
siécles,” Byzantion XI, 1936, p. 274. Whether the cistern in the basiiike of Illus is to be identified with 
that described by Procopius is a matter of question, but the evidence of Malalas, who speaks of two 
cisterns, must be taken into consideration in this connection (it is not cited by Richter or by Unger, and 
is not mentioned by Mamboury and Wiegand, op. cit.), for Malalas (or the author who continues his 
account, if Book XVIII of his work was written by a different writer) lived at Constantinople during 
at least a great part of the reign of Justinian (cf. Wolf, cited above, p. 197, n. 2). On the relation be- 
tween Malalas and the Chronicon Paschale, cf. E. Patzig, Unerkannt und unbekannt gebliebene 
Malalas-Fragmente, Progr., Leipzig, 1891, pp. 17-21, and F. C. Conybeare, “‘The Relation of the 
Paschal Chronicle to Malalas,”’ Byzantinische Zeitschrift XI, 1902, pp. 395-405. 

? The only other sense which could be given to the adjective basilike here is the architectural one, 
i.e., “the basilical cistern,” or “‘the basilica-cistern.”’ It cannot be proved either that the adjective has 
or has not this significance, but it is much simpler and more natural to suppose that it is used in its 
literal sense of “‘royal.” 

3 Libanius, Orat. XI, 206, p. 507: “This palace occupies so much of the island that it constitutes a 
fourth part of the whole. For it joins the middle, which we call the omphalos, and extends as far as the 
outer branch of the river, so that the wall, having columns (kiones) instead of battlements, furnishes a 
view worthy of the emperor, with the river flowing below and the suburbs delighting the eye from all 
sides.” 
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is presumably the same part of the palace in an account of an event which occurred 
during the reign of Valens (364-378) :! 
From the north the river Orontes flows by the palace and from the south a two-storied stoa of the 
greatest size is built on the circuit wall of the city, having high towers at either side. Between the palace 
and the river is a highway which receives those who leave the city by the gate at this place and leads 
to the suburbs. The holy Aphraates was passing along this, going to the military gymnasion to care for 
his flock. Looking out from above, from the basileios stoa, the emperor perceived him hurrying along, 
though in advanced age, dressed in the hide of an animal; and someone having said that this was 
Aphraates, to whom most of the people in the city were devoted, the emperor said to him, “Tell me, 
where are you going? . . 
These passages show that the stoa in this instance was a portico in or on the wall of 
the palace, which very possibly resembled the colonnades in the walls of the palace 
of Diocletian at Spalato;* but the fact that the portico which he mentions was in a 
palace raises the question whether Theodoretus uses baszleios stoa here as a technical 
term, because the colonnade was a “basilica,’’ or whether he uses basileios in the 
literal sense, because the stoa was the property of the emperor. The inherent char- 
acter of the literal sense of basilike is illustrated in the Old Slavic version of Malalas, 
in which, in the notice of the construction of the Kaisarion, the Greek basilike is 
rendered polat (palace): to the Slavic translator basilike meant “royal,” hence a 
building called a basilike was “‘royal”’ and thus a palace.‘ 
CONCLUSION 

The chronological and geographical limitation of the material examined here 
prevents the unconditional application of the conclusions reached to the usages of all 
Greek and Latin writers with respect to the terms basilica, basilike, etc. The usages 
established are, however, clear, and they not only provide a basis for the interpreta- 
tion of passages in other writers of the time but furnish a point of reference for the 
examination of the literary evidence of earlier periods. In three (or perhaps five) 
instances basilike is applied to buildings consisting of open courts surrounded by 
covered colonnades: the Kaisarion at Antioch, the colonnaded structure (or struc- 
tures) in Constantinople converted into a cistern (or cisterns), and the basilikat 
of the winter bath at Edessa, mentioned by Joshua in ch. 43. The word may also 


1 Hist. Eccl., IV, 26, 1-3, p. 264, 22 ff. ed. Parmentier; for the date of the work, cf. Parmentier’s 
introduction, pp. xcix-ci. 

2 Theodoretus proceeds to report a conversation between the emperor and Aphraates. He refers to the 
same incident in Relig. Hist., VIIT= P.G. 82, 1873, but does not mention the colonnade. Nicephorus 
relates the same incident, citing Theodoretus as his authority; he calls the structure in the palace simply 
stoa (Hist. Eccl., X1, 25=P.G. 146, 645). Michael the Syrian tells the same story, using portique (VII, 
7, p. 302 transl. Chabot). The “‘military gymnasion,” presumably a sort of Campus Martius, appears 
to have been a place across the river from the city where the Christians met: Theodoretus mentions it 
again as a gathering-place of the Christians in Relig. Hist., II and VIII= P.G. 82, 1321 C and 1372 A. 

3 According to Malalas (306, 21-22) Diocletian ‘built a great palace” at Antioch, which is probably 
the one mentioned by Libanius and Theodoretus. The passage in Libanius might at first sight be taken 
to imply that the wall of the palace was built directly on the bank of the river, so that it might seem to 
differ from the statement of Theodoretus that a boulevard ran between the palace and the river; but 
this is not necessarily the meaning of Libanius’ words, and it is quite possible (especially in view of the 
generalized character of his description) that he simply omitted to mention the road. 

4 Malalas 216, 9; cf. Istrin’s text of the Slavic version (cited above, p. 203, n. 2), LX X XIX, 7, 1912, 
p. 12, 16. - 
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describe the same type of open structure when it is applied to the “illuminated 
basilike” of Anatolius at Antioch and to the basilikat of the summer bath at Edessa 
mentioned by Joshua in ch. 30. 

In one passage, also, basilikai certainly means covered colonnades about an open 
space (Malalas’ description of the forum of Valens at Antioch), and in another in- 
stance basilikai may similarly mean covered colonnades about an open court 
(Joshua’s reference, ch. 30, to the basilikat of the summer bath at Edessa); in a 
third passage basileiot stoai probably means covered colonnades, perhaps along 
streets, rather than independent structures (Evagrius’ description of the structures 
erected by Mammianus at Antioch). ! 

Finally, one author (Evagrius) uses stoa alone of a building which another writer 
(Malalas) calls “illuminated basilike” and basilike;? this appears to have been not a 
colonnade but an independent structure, probably with an open court.’ 

In addition to these usages, it has been found that Malalas in one passage (482, 


1 A further passage in Malalas in which basilike might mean colonnade is discussed above, p. 203, 
n. 3; here, however, there is not enough evidence to make the interpretation certain. 

2 With Evagrius’ use of stoa in this respect may be compared the probable description of the hypostyle 
hall at Delos, in inscriptions, as “‘the stoa near the Posideion”’; cf. R. Vallois and G. Poulsen, “ Nou- 
velles recherches sur la salle hypostyle: la Stoa proche du Posideion—le Posideion,” Delos, I1, 2, 1914, 
pp. 27-54. 

3 The references to the structure erected by Anatolius furnish the only instance in which it is pos- 
sible to make a satisfactory comparison of the designations applied to a building of this kind by both 
Malalas and Evagrius (cases in which evidence is incomplete are noted above, p. 203, n. 3). 
The building may or may not have been in existence during the lifetime of Evagrius, who was born at 
Epiphania about 536 and spent most of his life at Antioch until his death about 600 (cf. Krumbacher, 
op. cit., p. 245), but it is certain that he knew the passage in Malalas in which its construction is de- 
scribed (cf. Patzig, op. cit., pp. 17-20, and C. E. Gleye, Byzantinische Zeitschrift III, 1894, p. 627). 
Malalas says that the basilike was rebuilt by Theodora after the earthquake of 526 (423, 7-9); there is 
no evidence, however, whether it was destroyed in the earthquake of 528 and in the sack by the 
Persians in 540, or whether it was rebuilt after these disasters. Whether it was extant in the time of 
Evagrius is not, however, a vital question. If he had not seen it, it is significant that he uses stoa to 
describe a building which Malalas (who almost certainly had seen it) calls basilike; while if both 
Evagrius and Malalas had seen the building, or even if neither of them had seen it, it is equally sig- 
nificant that one calls it a stoa and the other a basilike. Evagrius mentions other structures at Antioch 
in the passage in which the stoa of Anatolius is mentioned, but although these were described by Malalas 
in a passage which Evagrius certainly knew (see the works of Patzig and Gleye, cited above) both the 
Greek text and the Old Slavic version of Malalas have been lost at this point (Evagrius, I, 18, p. 27, 
18 ff.) : ‘At this period Memnonius and Zoilus and Callistus were sent by Theodosius [the Younger] as 
rulers to Antioch, men who paid honor to our faith. And Memnonius fittingly and elaborately rebuilt 
from the ground what is called by us the Psephion, leaving a hypaethral court in the middle. Zoilus 
[built, or rebuilt] the basileios stoa at the southern side of that of Rufinus, which has continued to bear 
his name until our times, although the structure itself has been changed as a result of the various 
calamities. And Callistus raised a magnificent and conspicuous edifice which both men of the past and 
we to-day call the stoa of Callistus, before the seats of justice, opposite the forum where is the splendid 
edifice, the headquarters of the strategoi. After these men, Anatolius, sent as strategos of the eastern 
troops, built the so-called stoa of Anatolius, adorning it with materials of every kind. These things, even 
though they are outside the scope of this work, will not be without interest to the curious reader.” 
There is no evidence what the stoa of Callistus and the basileios stoa of Zoilus were. Evagrius introduces 
the reference to “‘that of Rufinus” in such a way that he does not need to apply a designation to it, 
but the construction of the sentence implies that basileios stoa is to be understood; Malalas and Zosimus 
speak respectively of the basilike and the basilike stoa of Rufinus, and there is reason to believe, from 
one passage in Malalas, that it was a colonnade rather than an independent building, although the 
evidence is inconclusive (see p. 203, n. 3); the buildings are discussed by Miiller, op. cit., p. 115. 
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1-3) appears to use basilike, in describing the same building, both as an adjective in 
its literal sense, modifying kisterna, and as a substantive evidently with reference to 
the plan or appearance of the building. Procopius in the same way may use bastleos 
stoa of the same building either with reference to its plan or appearance or to indicate 
that the stoa was the property or gift of the emperor, or was associated with the 
imperial administration. 

It happens that baszlike is not, in any of the material examined, applied to a roofed 
three-aisled structure containing an apse or apses, but this may be fortuitous, since 
the authors whose usage has been examined might not have had occasion to allude 
to the plan or construction of buildings of this type. 

With regard to the usage of the individual authors, Malalas, in addition to basilike, 
uses emboloi both of colonnades along streets and of the colonnades about courts 
within buildings.? Joshua likewise employs stoai and peripatos, as well as basilikat, 
for what were presumably colonnades.* Evagrius in the same way uses stoa both to 
mean colonnades along streets* and to describe what seems to have been an in- 
dependent structure rather than a colonnade (the “illuminated basilike” of Anatol- 
ius). In speaking of colonnades Malalas usually employs emboloi or embolos, while 
there is only one passage in which it is certain that he uses basilikai to mean covered 
colonnades. Evagrius usually uses stoa to mean colonnade, apparently employing 
the word for an independent building only once. This is, of course, what one would 
expect, but the existence of the less frequent usage shows that, in dealing with refer- 
ences to buildings in Greek writers of at least the late classical period, it is quite 
impossible to conclude what type of structure may be meant by basvletos or basileos 


stoa, basilike stoa, basilike, or even by stoa alone, unless there is either a description of 
the structure in question or other evidence for its plan, e.g., a reference to its use or 
decoration. One must naturally also examine the usage of an author in order to 
determine what type of structure may be meant in any given instance. 


1 Cf., e.g., Malalas 321, 9-10: ‘‘[At Constantinople Constantine built] a basilike and outside it great 
columns and statues, which he called Senatos”’; the information is preserved more fully in the Chronicon 
Paschale 528, 21 ff.: “*. . . a basilike with a Conch and outside it . . . great columns and statues, 
which he called Senatos . . . ” The basilike mentioned by Malalas in 479, 18 is probably the same 
building. 

2 Malalas mentions two emboloi built along a street at Antioch by Tiberius (232, 17; 275, 21; cf. 
233, 6; 246, 19; 280, 21), and two emboloi which Constantine built at Constantinople from the entrance 
of the palace to the forum (321, 6). He also speaks of the emboloi of the Xystos at Antioch (283, 7) 
and those of a cistern at Constantinople (482, 3). He likewise uses emboloi three times in the plural in 
giving lists of the structures erected when cities were founded or rebuilt (363, 12; 399, 16; 427, 16). 
Elsewhere he uses the word in the singular, but in contexts such that it is not clear whether he means 
one colonnade or two or more (372, 15; 394, 23; 395, 1; 474, 19, 23; 490, 19; 491, 8). Malalas does not 
use stoa; the word appears in his work three times, in references to the Hexastoon of Septimius Severus 
at Laodicea (294, 14) and to the Tetrastoon at Constantinople (291, 18, 292, 3): here the word would be 
considered a part of the name rather than a synonym for embolos. The simultaneous use by Malalas of 
both embolos and basilike to mean colonnade, and the probable use by Evagrius of both stoa and basileios 
stoa to mean colonnade, is no more inconsistent or incorrect than the use in the Chronicon Paschale of 
stoa (570, 10), portikos (621, 19), and embolos (528, 19, 21, cf. Mal. 321, 6; 569, 10; 571, 8; 589, 8; 
598, 19, cf. Mal. 372, 15; 608, 14; 623, 2; 693, 22). 3 Ch. 27, p. 18; ch. 29, p. 20. 

‘TI, 12, p. 64, 2 ff. Evagrius uses basileioi stoai in describing the buildings erected by Anastasius 
when he founded Dara, but there is no evidence as to whether these were independent buildings or 
colonnades (III, 37, p. 136, 14). He also uses stoai of colonnades or galleries in churches: I, 14, p. 24, 5 
ff.; IV, 31, p. 180, 27; VI, 8, p. 227, 21. : 
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Malalas’ use of basilikai to mean covered colonnades might be accounted for in 
two ways. Since, in the only instance in which he certainly employs it in this sense, 
the word is used in the plural to describe the four covered colonnades about the 
forum of Valens at Antioch, it might be thought that roofed colonnades about a 
forum could be called basilikai because they served much the same purpose as the 
independent structures called basilicas which so often stood about forums.! It seems 
more reasonable, however, to suppose that the usage arose from the association 
which a basilica and a colonnade would normally have to an observer, in that the 
basilica was composed of colonnades and thus would present essentially the same 
mental image as a single colonnade, especially if it were a basilike like the Kaisarion 
at Antioch, containing an open court surrounded by covered porticos.? It is easy to 


1 The usage would thus be analogous to one in the rabbinical literature pointed out by Gordon, op. 
cit., p. 365. In this case, in a passage which appears in both the Tosefta and the Mishnah (which are 
contemporary collections), a building which is called a basilica in the former is called a forum (Hebrew 
FRN) in the latter. Gordon observes that “‘this may mean either that because the basilicas were usually 
parts of forums the terms became intermixed, or because a forum, when surrounded by a portico, ex- 
hibited very much the same plan as the basilica, but on a larger scale and with an open roof.” Thus 
Malalas might call a covered colonnade basilike because the colonnade was put to the same use as a 
basilica, and in the rabbinical literature a basilica might be called a forum because it was put to the 
same use as a forum. One might at first sight suppose that the usage of basilikai to mean covered colon- 
nades could occur only in the plural, since the word is plural when it is so used by Malalas and since 
the probable usages of basilikai and basileioi stoai to mean covered colonnades in Joshua and Evagrius 
also are found in the plural. There is, however, no good reason why such a usage should be dependent 
upon the presence of two or more colonnades, and it is possible that it is an accident that in the material 
examined basilikai has this meaning only in the plural. It therefore seems reasonable to suppose that 
basilikz would be used in the singular to mean a covered colonnade. 

2 That it is because of the structural connection between them that basilike is applied to different types 
of buildings is indicated by the analogous use of stoa, which Procopius, for example, employs to describe ’ 
any structure which consists basically of a colonnade (references in this note are to the De aedificiis 
unless otherwise stated). Procopius uses stoai of colonnades along streets (Bell. Pers. I, 24, 9; Bell. 
Goth. II, 4, 9; Aed. I, 10, 3), of colonnades about an agora (VI, 5, 10), and of colonnades in the colum- 
nar atria or open spaces either in front of or at the sides of churches (I, 4, 26; I, 6, 13; I, 8, 12; V, 6, 22). 
He also uses stoa of the porch of a building (I, 10, 9), and in two passages he says, in almost identical 
words, that “‘the stoa [of a certain church] is called the narthex [reed] because it is long” and “*. . . be- 
cause it is not wide” (I, 4, 7; V, 6, 23); this is logical, for we know that the classical porch was usually 
a portico and that the exterior narthex of the Christian church was frequently only one side of a colon- 
naded atrium. When Procopius describes the interior galleries of Hagia Sophia as stoai, his graphic use 
of the word is again accurate, since the side aisles and galleries of this church are colonnades and present 
the appearance of two-storied and covered colonnades or stoas (I, 1, 55 f.). In his account of the Nika 
riot at Constantinople Procopius speaks of “‘the stoa of the Blues [in the hippodrome], which is on the 
right of the emperor’s throne”’ (Bell. Pers. I, 24, 49). In three descriptions of the construction of walls of 
cities or fortifications he uses stoa of covered galleries, which presumably had colonnades on the inner 
face of the walls (II, 1, 16; IV, 10, 13 f.; IV, 11, 16). He also uses stoa either technically or figuratively 
for a device consisting of poles, presumably like the vinea of the Romans, which was used as a protec- 
tion for soldiers attacking a wall (Bell. Goth. II, 19, 6 and 14 f.; Polybius, I, 48, 2, also calls a similar de- 
vice stoa, and Caesar, Bell. Civ., II, 2, 3, once calls it porticus, although the regular Latin term was 
vinea). In his descriptions of Justinian’s restorations of cities, Procopius often mentions stoai indefinitely 
in passages in which the emperor is said to have built baths, houses, streets, markets, aqueducts, stoai, 
etc. (I, 11, 12; II, 8, 25; II, 9, 7; II, 10, 22; ITI, 4, 18; IV, 1, 23; V, 2, 5). In two instances he speaks 
of “stoai and peristyloi aulai” in a way which makes it difficult to determine whether the words are 
nearly synonymous or whether a distinction is to be understood: in the first passage he says that the 
church of Hagia Sophia was surrounded by “‘stoai and peristyloi aulai”’ (I, 1, 58), and in the second he 
says that after the Persians destroyed Antioch in 540 there were no longer any “public stoai or peri- 
stylot aulai”’ (II, 10, 20); probably in each case the phrase is simply rhetorical. 
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believe that a word applied to the whole of an independent structure could also be 
applied to one of the elements of which it was felt to be composed, particularly if the 
elements were as clearly defined as colonnades about an open court and if the 
structure in question, like a basilica, was a regular extension of the Greek stoa 
around all four sides of an open space. Both of these factors might lie behind the 
usage found in Malalas; but that the usage is connected with the structural resem- 
blance between a colonnade and a basilica, rather than with the similarity of their 
uses, is certainly indicated by the fact that Evagrius uses stoa of a building which 
Malalas calls “illuminated basilike’’ and basilike, as also by the possibility that 
Joshua uses basilikai to describe colonnades in a bath.! 

For the origin of the basilica type, the significance of the use of basilikai to mean 
colonnades, and of the reasons underlying this usage, is clear. The first question that 
this use of basilikai raises is whether the usage became current at some time after 
the basilica had become a recognized type of building, or whether it may not be a 
survival of a usage current before the basilica came to be considered a characteristic 
type of structure. Although other suggestions as to the origin of the term have been 
made, it seems most natural to conclude that the use of basilica to mean both a 
colonnade and an independent building indicates that Greeks had already used 
basilike to describe a type of colonnade or at least certain individual colonnades. In 
any case it is reasonable to suppose that the employment of basilike to mean covered 
colonnade is an older usage which remained current after basilike had come to be 
used also of an independent structure which the Romans called basilica.2 While one 
‘annot assert that the use of Greek basilike to mean covered colonnade, coupled with 
the use in Latin inscriptions of basilica to mean colonnade, proves that one type of 
basilica originated in the colonnaded stoa, the usage makes it clear that ancient 
observers were conscious of the resemblance, if not the connection, between them, 
and this alone might be considered strong evidence that the principal type of Roman 
basilica developed from the covered colonnade and had an open space in the center. 
If, however, it is recognized that the use of basilike to mean covered colonnade 
was probably a survival of a usage current before the development of the basilica, 
then we have much stronger reason to believe that the origin of the basilica was 
definitely connected with the stoa. Certainly the continued use of basileios and 
basilike in the literal sense, applied to stoai and cisterns which were “royal” and 
columnar structures, indicates not only that Greek writers would not use such terms 

1 Again, one might believe that the covered colonnades about the forum of Valens were called 
basilikai because the whole of the forum might be called basilike. A forum surrounded by covered colon- 
nades would have the same plan as a basilike (such as the Kaisarion) which contained an open space 
surrounded by covered colonnades and would actually differ from it only in scale; thus the word which 
might be applied, because of its plan, to the whole of the forum, might be applied also to one of its 
elements. Certainly it is reasonable to suppose that a forum might have been called a basilike, just as, 
in the phrase in the Misnah cited above, p. 209, n. 1, a basilica might be called a forum. This explana- 
tion of the use of basilikai to mean covered colonnades is fundamentally the same as the second of those 
presented above, the difference being that in this case one would have to suppose that basilike would be 
used of a part of a structural complex to which the word basilike had already been transferred. 

2 The question is whether the building (as a recognized type) or the name existed first, and whether 
the Romans may not have used the word basilica to describe their own adaptation or development of 
an earlier and perhaps simpler type of structure, which the Greeks had already been accustomed to 
call basiletos or basilike stoa. It is difficult to see how the Romans could have employed basilica to desig- 


nate a type of building unless they had found the word in use, and this of course implies that the Greeks 
had already been using ‘“‘royal” of some kind of stoa. 
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exclusively as technical designations of types of buildings, but that they would 
continue to employ an older inherent usage, such as the literal use of basileios and 
basilike seems to be, after the words had come to be accepted as the technical 
designation of a specific or generic type of building. These considerations are based 
merely on the use of the word basilike; but it is significant that this study has made 
it reasonably certain that the Kaisarion at Antioch, which is thought to be the oldest 
“basilica” in the East for which we possess evidence, contained an open space 
surrounded by covered colonnades. Its hypaethral court lends support to those 
scholars who believe that a building of this form was the earliest type of Roman 
basilica,? and its existence at Antioch further strengthens the probability of an 
eastern or Hellenistic Greek origin of this type of building.* The form of the Kaisar- 
ion thus also suggests that the ruined basilicas Aemilia and Julia at Rome, and the 
basilica at Pompeii, were possibly, if not probably, open in the middle; and in addi- 
tion to this, both the early appearance of the Antiochene basilica with an open 
court and the persistent use of basilikai to mean covered colonnades furnish evidence 
that this type of Roman basilica was evolved from the stoa. 
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1 Certainly the Greeks would be less likely to use such terms as basileios stoa and basilike exclusively 
as designations of a type of building than the Romans would be. The distinction between the words as 
substantives used as technical terms and as adjectives used in the literal sense would often be confused, 
even obliterated, by the circumstance that during the imperial period so many public buildings were 
*‘royal” in that they were built with funds given by the emperors. One must also reckon with the pos- 
sibility that the Greek words, as applied to buildings of the basilica type, were at least sometimes felt 
to be translations of the Latin basilica and not survivals of a usage current before the Roman basilica , 
was developed (this opinion is held by Leroux, op. cit., p. 274). The use of basileios stoa and basilike in 
their literal sense would thus be a survival of the older usage, while the use of the same words to desig- 
nate a basilica would be an adaptation of the Latin term. An analogy to such borrowing of basileios stoa 
and basilike by the Greeks might be found in the history of the word macellum, discussed by A. Cam- 
eron, “Latin Words in the Greek Inscriptions of Asia Minor,” A.J.P. lii, 1931, pp. 249 f. The Greek 
makellon, which appears to be of Semitic origin, was used in an inscription of Epidaurus, dated in the 
fourth century B.c., apparently to mean an iron railing of some sort. Presumably it came to be used 
of the fence around a garden, for it later came to mean a vegetable garden, then any market place, and 
finally a meat market and a building designed for such a market. Makellon was used in this sense by 
Greeks of the imperial period, and in this usage it is probably a borrowing from the Latin rather than a 
survival of a meaning which had been current before the Romans developed the macellum (Cameron 
observes, however, that “‘it is possible that this transference of meaning took place in some of the 
Hellenistic cities and that the Romans borrowed the word with the thing just as they borrowed, e.g., 
the word basiiica’’). ‘ 

2 This theory is advocated by Sogliano (see above, p. 199, n. 1), whose study of the basilica at Pom- 
peii led him to believe that it contained a hypaethral court. 

3 Sogliano believes that the basilica containing an open court is of Hellenistic origin. Mau, op. cit., 
col. 83, observes that it is improbable that Caesar, in building the Kaisarion, would introduce a Roman 
type of basilica at Antioch; and Leroux, op. cit., p. 271, also making this observation, points out that 
the Kaisarion would have been built by Greek or Graeco-Syrian architects. Axel Boéthius believes 
(“‘Appunti sul mercato di Traiano, I, II,” Roma, rivista di studi e di vita Romana IX, 1931, pp. 447-458, 
501-514) that the covered hall, flanked on both sides by shops, of the market of Trajan at Rome, was 
evidently developed under the predominant influence of the Roman basilica (pp. 447, 508); he observes, 
however (pp. 501, 508), that there is also the possibility that the type may represent an importation 
from the East, where there may have been, in Roman times, covered streets such as exist there to-day, 
and that the market may thus represent the architectural concepts of Apollodorus of Damascus, the 
creator of the forum of Trajan. Cf. R. M. Riefstahl, ‘‘Appunti sul mercato di Traiano, III: Mercati 
e fondachi coperti nell’Oriente Islamico,” Roma x, 1932, pp. 159-170. See also Mau’s additional note 
on the basilica in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Entcyclopddie, Supplement I, 1903, cols. 243-244. 


A HEAD OF DEMOSTHENES IN WASHINGTON 


Tue marble head of Demosthenes that is reproduced in Fig. 1, A and B, was acquired 
on loan, in 1925, by the United States National Museum of Washington, D. C.' It 
was received and placed on exhibition through the courtesy of Professor Edward 
Sampson of Princeton, N. J., and forms a unit of the Alden Sampson Collection. 

In its present state the work bears no restorations. Apparently the nose, which is 
mostly missing, had at one time been reconstructed and later removed. These opera- 
tions have left exposed a section of fresh surface that shows the characteristic 
crystalline structure of island marble. It is probably Parian, but neither my own 
examination of the stone nor that made by one of the museum’s experts in petrol- 
ogy ” has resulted in a specific identification. The provenance of the work I have also 
been unable to determine. 

The chief measurements of the head are as follows: Length, 0.325 m; circumfer- 
ence at temples, 0.64; summit of forehead to end of beard, 0.22; summit of forehead 
to upper lip, 0.16; greatest width, 0.20; circumference of neck, 0.41; length of eyes, 
0.045. 

There are pronounced chippings of the surface on the right cheek and temple, the 
left cheek and eyebrow; the helices of the ears have largely disappeared. The entire 
head is badly weathered. Indeed, the original surface survives in its entirety only in 
a circumscribed area on the right side of the neck. The head must have stood exposed 
to the elements for many years. 

The back of the cranium is missing. The skull terminates at the rear in a flat 


surface (0.17 x 0.145 m.), in the center of which is a dowel-hole (0.01 m. in diameter 
and 0.015 m. in depth). The anathyrosis of the joint is very evident, the scarifica- 
tion of the surface being accomplished by the point of a fine chisel. The missing 
portion was thus a piece of marble—not stucco *—dowelled on to the main portion 
of the head. In the center of the base of the neck is a small hole, perhaps modern, in 
which is inserted the end of a brass supporting rod. 


1Inv. no. 86,612. I am indebted to Professor Sampson, as well as to Mr. J. E. Graf, Associate 
Curator of the United States National Museum, for permission to publish the head. 

2 Dr. W. F. Foshag, Curator of Mineralogy and Petrology. 

’ The extent to which stucco, or plaster, was employed in antiquity to supply these parts now missing 
from marble heads is still a matter of uncertainty. There is a general agreement among recent author- 
ities that stucco was used, particularly in regions where there was a dearth of marble. See, e.g. Dickins, 
Hellenistic Sculpture, 1920, p. 22; De Ridder and Deonna, Art in Greece, 1927, p. 176; Lawrence, 
Classical Sculpture, 1929, p. 55; Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks,? 1930, p. 106; 
Dickins (p. 23) takes the Chian head in Boston as a typical example, but Caskey (Cat. of 
Greek and Roman Sculpture, 1925, p. 73) rightly says that the missing parts “must have been of mar- 
ble.” The widespread trade in marble in Greek antiquity must not be disregarded. Likewise there is the 
perplexing question why more heads of this type have not been found with traces of stucco adhering 
to the unfinished surface. The material must, of course, have been occasionally used, as the following 
observation, to which Miss Richter has kindly drawn my attention, clearly implies (Poulsen and 
Rhomaios, “Die Dinisch-Griechischen Ausgrabungen von Kalydon,” in Historisk-filologiske Med- 
delelserudgivne af det kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, XIV, 3, p. 63, regarding the head of a male 
deity): Die Riickseite der Biiste gibt ein typisches Beispiel der Herrichtung fiir Ergaénzung in Gips; die 
Flache ist uneben, mit tiefen Hohlungen und abgerundeten Partien, welche eine Marmorflickung unméglich 
machen. 
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Fig. 2.—StTaTuE oF DEMOSTHENES IN THE 
VaTicaAN Museum 


Unhappily, the weathering 
of the surface precludes our 
forming a complete estimate of 
the chisel-technique. I can de- 
tect no use of the running-drill. 
The bow-drill has been used in 
hollowing out the ears. The 
creases on the right side of the 
neck seem to have been ex- 
ecuted by the gouge. The opera- 
tion of the “‘bull-nosed”’ chisel 
may be detected above the up- 
per eyelids. The cutting of the 
hair looks like the work of the 
flat chisel. 

That the head was originally 
attached to a statue—rather 
than to a terminal bust—ap- 
pears certain from the careful 
rendering of the neck, which 
shows the ““Adam’s apple” and 
three wrinkles beneath the right 
jaw, and from the slight ineli- 


nation of the head to the proper 
right. 

This is, I think, the first 
marble portrait of Demos- 
thenes to appear in America; ? 


1JTn citing the tools employed by 
the Greek artisan, I prefer the terms 
used by Casson (The Technique of 
Early Greek Sculpture, 1933) rather 
than the unsatisfactory renderings 
from Bliimel (Griechische Bildhauer- 
arbeit, 1927), which have for some 
time been current among English- 
speaking scholars. 

2 Prof. D. M. Robinson has drawn 
my attention to the fact that the 
rather well-known bronze statuette 
representing Demosthenes (B.C.H. 
XLVIII, 1924, p. 504, fig. 19; Casson, 
J.H.S. XLVI, 1926, p. 78; Strong, 
Cat. of the Antiques of Lord Melchett, 
1928, p. 52, n. 36; Suhr, Sculptured 
Portraits of Greek Statesmen, 1931, p. 
40) that was found in 1924, along with 
a marblecopy of the Farnese Herakles, 
between Keskin and Kirschehir, S. E. 
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in Europe there are some forty likenesses of the orator.' In his recent publication of 
the Oxford head, Stanley Casson ? attempted to classify, for the first time, this very 
considerable collection. His lines of distinction seem, in some cases, to be finely 
drawn, but no one could well deny the essential soundness of his classification. The 
following pieces are regarded by him as belonging to the first rank: the Vatican 
statue (Fig. 2), from which the old restoration, which represents the hands clasping 
a scroll, has happily been at length removed; the Knole statue,* which has been 
recently acquired by the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek; the Berlin bust; ¢ the Munich 
herm;* the heads in Oxford * and Copenhagen; ’ the head in Athens * which was dis- 
covered in the Royal Gardens in 1849; and the Piombino amethyst by Dioskourides, * 
now in the possession of Sir Arthur Evans— eight copies in all. 

These (and undoubtedly others besides; it is difficult as yet to determine precisely 
where the line should be drawn) reproduce more or less faithfully the features of the 
famous original bronze of Polyeuktos which was dedicated at Athens in 280 B.c.'° 
To this category may now be added with full confidence the Washington head. The 
points of similarity between it and the other members of the group may thus be 
summarized: in general, we have the same emaciated face with sunken eyes, full, 
“Scottish” upper lip, and thin, nervous under lip. The hair of our head shows a 
flattish, bronze-like technique very similar to that of the Munich and Copenhagen 
heads. All the copies of this class agree in having a central lock of hair on the fore- 
head and incipient baldness on the temples. 

The deep grooves on the inner sides of the cheeks, which Casson terms the 
“rhetorical limes” " (I should prefer to call them “emotional wrinkles,”’ inasmuch as 
they are frequently found on the faces of those who have never possessed the gift of 
oratory), are strongly pronounced on the Washington head, as are the secondary: 
furrows on the cheeks, parallel with these, that appear on some of the copies. The 
occurrence of three wrinkles, rather than the usual two that are seen on the fore- 
head of our marble, finds a parallel on only the Copenhagen, Athens, and Vatican 
copies. The Oxford head and several other first-class pieces have triple creases above 
the nose, the central one sometimes running diagonally to the others. This third 
groove may have been present originally on the Washington head; if so, erosion has 
completely obliterated it. At the outer extremities of the eyes, the usual triple 
“crow’s foot”’ is quite apparent. 

One hesitates to resort to speculation in seeking the origin of this particular copy, 
especially in a day and generation that is prone to frown upon the business of con- 


of Angora, has recently been published by Lippold as in a private collection in America (Arndt-Bruck- 
mann, Gr. und Rém. Portrdts, pls. 1115, 1116 and text). Lippold informs me, however, in private cor- 
respondence, that he is not aware of the present whereabouts of the statuette, nor does he know whether 
it is now in America. 

1 The most nearly complete list of portraits of Demosthenes is that furnished by Suhr, op. cit., pp. 38-45. 

* Casson, J.H.S. XLVI, 1926, pp. 72-79. 

3 Bernoulli, Griechische Ikonographie, II, 1901, no. 22; Arndt-Bruckmann, pls. 1111-14. 

* Ibid., no. 26; Arndt-Bruckmann, pl. 138. ‘ Ibid., no. 28; Arndt-Bruckmann, pls. 136, 137. 

6 Casson, loc. cit., fig. 1. 7 Bernoulli, no. 29, pl. XIIb; Arndt-Bruckmann, pls. 1118, 1119. 

8 [bid., no. 31; Arndt-Bruckmann, pl. 1117. 

* Furtwingler, Die antiken Gemmen, 1900, pl. XLIX, no. 7. 

10 Plutarch, Demosthenes, 31. 1 Casson, p. 74. 
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jecture. It is worth while, however, to note the peculiar treatment of the eye. This 
feature is regularly shown as downcast and thoughtful (Fig. 3); ' here its expression 
borders on the tragic. This histrionic element is, to be sure, considerably enhanced, 
in the copy’s present state of preservation, through the weathered condition of the 
lower lids. But the roundness of the eyeball, whether or not we regard it as en- 
shrouded by the lids, is very apparent. Another noticeable feature is the deep 
cutting between the upper lid and the brow, a peculiarity that is to be observed on 
various Pergamene heads, including some of the figures from the main frieze of the 
Great Altar, the Ludovisi Gaul, and individual portraits. It does not occur on the 
Tegean heads usually attributed to Scopas or his circle. I do not know whether its 
origin is to be sought in the Pergamene schools, but it undoubtedly was a favorite 
device of the Pergamene artists for securing their ‘“‘ pathetic” effects. 

In view of this, it may not be amiss to suggest that the Washington head is the 
work of a Pergamene copyist who reproduced accurately most of the Polyeuktan 
characteristics, but who, remembering the tragic end of the orator, could not refrain 
from adding those native touches that have resulted in imparting strong pathos to 
the countenance.” 

Apart from this feature, which, as has been noted, was less pronounced when the 
marble was fresh, we have in the Washington head one of the finest specimens of the 
portraiture of Demosthenes that has survived the ravages of time. The details of 
technique that have been mentioned, together with the Pergamene touch, suggest a 
date considerably anterior to Roman times, in all likelihood between the limits of 
240 and 175 B.c. 

A. D. FRASER 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


1 Alinari Photograph, no. 24,229. 

2 Can it be that the bronze statue of Demosthenes mentioned by Christodorus (Ekphrasis, 23), the 
Egyptian epic poet who flourished in the reign of Anastasius I, as standing in Constantinople was 
merely a copy or adaptation of the work of Polyeuktos and served as a model for the copyists of Asia 
Minor? 


A POTTERY-DEPOSIT NEAR TEMPLE E AT CORINTH! 


At CorinTH, in 1932, a Roman temple, usually designated as Temple E, was ex- 
cavated “‘on the upper level west of the market-place.”’ ? In a well at the northwest 
corner of the temple foundations a rich pottery-deposit was discovered. With the 
exception of a few Roman and Byzantine sherds found near the surface, the pottery 
dates from the late seventh and early sixth centuries B.c. The bulk of the contents 
is of Corinthian manufacture from the Orientalizing period, but the deposit con- 
tained foreign wares as well: two East Greek “‘bowls,” two kantharoi of Etruscan 
bucchero, and an early Attic olpe. This last vase is the oldest piece of Attic pottery 
which has yet been found in the Corinth excavations. 

The well for the first two meters of its depth takes the form of a pit 2.15 m. wide. 
In the east side of the pit the well proper continues down with a diameter of 0.75 m. 
to a total depth of 8.5 m. Apparently it was filled all at one time: there was no strati- 
fication, and, from top to bottom, sherds of homogeneous character were removed 
in large quantities. Upon being cleaned and mended theses herds produced seventy 
odd vases described below; over half the restored vases were skyphoi. 

The vases fall almost entirely within the Early Corinthian period. There are only 
two * which it is difficult to classify as other than Middle Corinthian. In many of the 
remainder, the shape, the subject matter, the drawing, and the accessory ornament 
are obviously those of the Early period. There are others, e.g., the bowls and 
kothons, which cannot be dated so definitely, but between them and the examples 
known positively to be early, there exists so close a correspondence in the quality of 
the fabric and paint, and usually also in the decorative technique (note especially 
the frequent use, on a black surface, of applied purple bands edged in white), that 
it seems safe to believe the deposit is limited in time to the period suggested. This 
belief receives support from the fact that the East Greek ware, the Etruscan 
bucchero, and the Attic olpe, can all be dated independently to the late seventh 
century, the accepted date for Early Corinthian. Accordingly, except where the 
contrary has been distinctly stated, all the vases have been regarded as dating to the 
last quarter of the seventh century B.c. 

It may be conjectured that these vases were originally votive offerings at some 
shrine or temple, and that they were later removed and buried in the well to make 
room for the offerings of the next generation of worshippers. It may not be over rash 
to suggest that the temple itself stood on the site now occupied by Temple E. Cer- 
tainly this suggestion is strengthened by the fact that the excavations in the im- 
mediate vicinity have produced more than a few objects dating in the Archaic peri- 

1 For the opportunity to study these vases I wish to thank Mr. Richard Stillwell, former Director 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. To Mrs. Stillwell I am especially indebted, both 
for generous advice and for a helpful revision of the text. Thanks are also due Miss Lucy Talcott, 
who was good enough to assist in the identification of the foreign ware. My obligation to Payne’s 
Necrocorinthia will be more than apparent in the course of the article. The vases themselves were stud- 
ied at Corinth in the spring of 1935, when the writer was a Fellow of the American School. 


2 A.J.A. XXXIX, 1935, p. 115; XL, 1936, p. 22. 
3 The skyphos no. 10 (C-32-138) and the aryballos no. 29 (C-32-82). 
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od, and designed to serve either as adornments ! for a temple or as votive offerings. 

The deposit has several interesting features. The photographs will indicate that 
certain vases possess high artistic merit. Along with these, there is a group (Nos. 
11-17) which serves as a reminder of the general truth that bad work can be pro- 
duced even in the best periods. The occurrence of hand-made ware (Nos. 50 and 51) 
is noteworthy. And again, if the view taken of the date is correct, the deposit will be 
seen to offer a valuable bit of chronological evidence concerning bowls and kothons; 
the chronology of these two shapes, at least in respect to their manufacture at Cor- 
inth, has never been satisfactorily defined. Lastly, the presence of imported pottery 
from regions as far afield as Ionia and Etruria serves to throw a few rays of light on 
the trading activities of Kypselid Corinth. 


1. (C-32-139) — Fig. 1. Three sherds of an olpe. Depth of the lowest frieze, 0.026 m. 

For the probable shape of the original, cf. Payne, NC, Pl. 11, 1. There were at 
least three friezes. Of the highest frieze there is preserved only the tail and hind- 
quarters of a horse; behind the horse the frieze ends in a black panel, which bears an 
applied white dot-rosette. Of the next lower frieze there is left only a goat’s tail; in 
the second lowest, the head and fore legs of an antlered deer. There are a few incised 
dots on its nostrils. In front of it is a claw-foot, probably that of a siren. Of the same 
frieze, there are preserved the hoof of a goat (or of another deer) moving right, and 
the paw of a lion or panther, moving left. In the lowest frieze, hounds are driving 
a hare into a hunting net. The friezes are separated by black bands, and the base is 
reserved with rays. 

The style is unquestionably Late Protocorinthian: witness the slim and refined 
proportions of the animals and the crouching position of the dogs.? The excellence 
of the drawing, which is sufficiently obvious even from these scanty fragments, is 
inferior to none of the extant work of its period, and it may be genuinely regretted 
that so little of the vase has been preserved. These three fragments are the only ones 
in the deposit which can definitely be dated in advance of Early Corinthian. Their 
number is too limited for their appearance to be considered anything but accidental, 
and, naturally, they can have no bearing on the date of the deposit as a whole. 


2. (C-32-90) — Fig. 2. Skypnos. H., 0.091 m. D. of rim, 0.113 m. 

The fabric and paint are of good quality: hard, smooth, and shiny. The base is 
reserved and bears relatively broad rays. At one point there is a squiggle between 
two rays. On the black body, there are two zones of applied purple edged in white: 
(a) near the reserved base, (b) below the level of the handle attachment. On the 
interior of the rim there is an applied white circumference line. 

The deposit produced ten examples of this type. In size they fall into two distinct 
groups, the one approximately 0.07 m., the other 0.10 m., in height. They represent 
the Early Corinthian stage of the development of the skyphos, i.e., they are midway 
between the tall- and narrow-footed shape with broad rays at the base, andthe squat 
shape with broad foot and narrow rays. Cf. Payne, NC, Cat. No. 201. 


1 J.H.S. LIII, 1933, pp. 274 f.; Anz. XLVIII, 1933, pp. 218 f. 
* On the hare-hunt as a characteristic Protocorinthian subject, cf. Payne, NC, p. 74, n. 9. 
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3. (C-32-101) —Sxypuos. H., 0.065 m. D. of rim, 0.087 m. 


This example is of the same general type as No. 2, but there is no applied purple, 
and the work is careless. 


4. (C-32-98) —Fig. 3. Skypuos. H., 0.069 m. D. of rim, 0.089 m. 


The quality of the fabric and paint deserves special notice for the clear, smooth 
surface and the bright color. The base is reserved, and bears careful rays. The rest of 
the vase is solid black, which has fired a brilliant red, except for an irregular band 
around the outside of the rim. Above the rays there is an applied purple band edged 
in white. Below the handle-level, there is an applied white circumference line, and also 
a vertical white line on the rim on both sides of each handle. On each side of the vase, 
halfway between the handles, is a small white swan which stands on the circumfer- 
ence line. On the interior, around the rim, are two applied white lines. 

There were three such examples in the deposit, probably all by the one hand. They 
constitute an interesting and attractive development of the linear style. In two of 
the three examples, a squiggle occurs among the rays. 


5. (C-32-97) —Fig. 4. Skypuos. H., 0.082 m. D. of rim, 0.123 m. 

The vase is completely black except (a) for a reserved band at the rim, which bears 
four black circumference lines, and (b) the handles, which have a black line around 
the outside. The foot is rounded. The type is peculiar, and may represent a survival 
from an earlier period; for a similar survival in the Early Corinthian period, cf. 


Mon. Ant. XVII, Fig. 76. 


6. (C-32-85) —Fig. 5. Skypnos. H., 0.092 m. D. of rim, 0.127 m. 


The paint has mostly worn off. The rays at the base are bounded above by a 
broad black band. There are circumference lines around the body, also bounded at 
the top by a black band; on the rim, on each side, a row of short wavy verticals 
enclosed left and right by rows of tall verticals. There were two examples of this 
type in the deposit. They belong to the type illustrated by Johansen (Les 
Vases Sicyoniens), Pl. 17, 1 and 2, and dated there in the period 725-650 B.c. It is 
doubtful, however, if the two Corinth examples should be placed so early: the work 
is poorly done, as a comparison with the examples given by Johansen will quickly 
indicate: note how the wavy verticals have degenerated almost to straight strokes; 
the shape, too, is later than the Protocorinthian. It is most probable that the two 
vases are a survival of the earlier type. On this question, cf. also Payne, NC, p. 8, n. 2. 


7. (C-32-137) —Fig. 6. Skypnos. H., 0.165 m. restored. D. of rim, 0.197 m. 

A great deal of the paint has flaked off, and consequently much of the value of this 
excellent composition has been destroyed. There is no rim-pattern except for two 
circumference lines. In the animal frieze: heraldic lions with a swan between; be- 
hind the left-hand lion, a swan with outspread wings; a boar and panther facing. 
The boar’s right hind leg is overlapped by the lion’s left hind leg. Below the frieze 
are two black bands, each bearing three applied purple circumference lines. Most of 
the base is missing, but enough is left to indicate that it was reserved and bore rays. 
The rosettes are solid, and of various types: some have incised centers, and one takes 
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the form of a large bud. Cf. the alabastron No. 26 (C-32-79). The work is of the best 
which the Early Corinthian period produced: the animal forms are massive and 
powerful; the drawing is flawless; the incised details are careful and precise. 


8. (C-32-136) —Figs. 7 and 8. Skypuos. H., 0.138 m. D. of rim, 0.164 m. 

No rim pattern except for two circumference lines. In the frieze, on one side, a lion 
and a boar facing; on the other, a lion (?) and a swan with upraised wings. There is 
lavish use of applied purple: purple dots on the swan’s neck, a broad purple band 
in the first division of its wing, and the alternate feathers purple. Below the frieze 
are two black bands; the base is reserved with rays. The drawing lacks the precision 
manifest in the preceding example, and the composition is more boldly executed; its 
excellence, nevertheless, is unmistakable. 


9. (C-32-108) —Fig. 9. Skypnuos. H., 0.098 m. D. of rim, 0.128 m. 


At the rim, a single line. In the frieze, on each side, a swan, facing right, with 
outspread wings. Below the frieze, a black band; the base is reserved, with rays. 
The drawing is done in a broad slap-dash style, which is not at all lacking in effect. 
The narrow-footed shape is typically early. 


10. (C-32-138) —Fig. 10. Skypuos. H., 0.11 m. D. of rim, 0.147 m. 


Vertical wavy lines at the rim. The frieze is bounded above and below by a double 
row of alternate dots. In the frieze, a procession (to the right) of ten warriors with 
circular shields: one half of each shield is black, the other half purple, and a row of 
white dots surrounds the rim. White dots are also used for fillets around the war- 
riors’ heads. There is a thick filling ornament of incised rosettes and plain dots. 
The base is reserved, with rays: neat but crowded. There is a double row of dots on 
the handle. For the shape, cf. Payne, NC, Pl. 31, 10. In view of the broad base, and 
the negligent drawing, it is difficult to believe that this vase can be earlier than 
Middle Corinthian. 


11. (C-32-112) — Fig. 11. Skypnos. H., 0.092 m. D. of rim, 0.115 m. 

The quality of the glaze and the fabric is good. A single line at the rim. In the 
frieze, on one side, a goat and panther facing; on the other side, a panther facing 
right. Below the frieze, two black circumference lines enclose a broad black band. 
The base is reserved, with rays. Except for two rosettes, none of the filling ornament 
is incised. 

In this example, and the three which follow, there is such a close correspondence 
in the details of the drawing that it is safe to consider all four as the work of a single 
painter. The style is rough and careless, but for that reason alone it can scarcely 
be considered late. On the contrary, the tall, narrow-footed shape, the careful rays 
at the base, and the full and vigorous forms of the animals, are undoubtedly early; 
there is none of the slenderness and emaciation which characterizes the animals on 
Late Corinthian vases.! It is most probable that these skyphoi are the hurried work 
of a painter who was capable of much better things. In the present example, No. 11, 
he has made a fairly good job of the incised lines on the panther’s face; but even 


1 Cf. Payne, NC, pl. 37. - 
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here, though an inner circle is incised in the right eye, it is omitted in the left. The 
gthér examples show even greater carelessness. 


12. (C-$2-105) —Fig. 11. Skypuos. H., 0.09 m. D. of rim, 0.12 m. 


Cf. the remarks on No. 11. Among the reserved rays at the base is one straight 
line. 


13. (C-32-106) — Fig. 11. Skypuos. H., missing. D. of rim, 0.12 m. 
Cf. remarks on No. 11. 


14, (C-32-109) —Fig. 11. Skypuos. H., missing. D. of rim, 0.12 m. 
Cf. remarks on No. 11. On this example, there is neither applied color nor incision. 


15. (C-32-107) —Fig. 12. Skypuos. H., 0.08 m. D. of rim, 0.10 m. 


In the frieze, a procession (to the left) of lion, bird, and lion. The subject matter 
differs from that of the preceding group, but otherwise, the remarks on No. 11 apply 
here with equal justice. 


16. (C-32-111) —Fig. 13. Skypuos. H., 0.088 m. D. of rim, 0.118 m. 


At the rim, a band of short zigzags. In the frieze, a procession (to the right) of a 
goat and two panthers. An unintelligible graffito is scratched on the goat. There are 
double bounding lines above and below the frieze. Instead of rays at the base, there 
are tongues, numerous and carelessly drawn; this feature is unique. 

This example, and the one which follows, are identical in subject and execution. 
The work is obviously negligent, but this characteristic alone is no justification for 
labelling the vase Late Corinthian. Just as in the case of the group discussed under 
No. 11, there is every probability that here again we have to deal with the hasty, 
careless product of an early painter. The fluid quality of the animal forms (to be 
noted also in Nos. 11-15) differs certainly from that of Late Corinthian, which is 
often neat and sometimes elegant. 


17. (C-32-110) —Fig. 13. Skypuos. H., incomplete. D. of rim, 0.116 m. 
The subject and execution are exactly the same as those of the preceding. 


18. (C-32-83) —Skxypuos. H., 0.047 m. D. of rim, 0.061 m. 


At the rim, vertical wavy lines in groups of five each. In the frieze, four coursing 
hounds moving right. Double bounding lines above and below. Rays at base. No 
filling ornament and no incision. For the type, cf. Payne, NC, Fig. 9c; and see his 
remarks on Cat. No. 191: “‘There is no evidence that the type lasted into the sixth 
century.” There were eight of these skyphoi in the deposit. 


19. (C-32-113) —Fig. 14. SHaALLow Sxypuos.' H., 0.047 m. D. of rim, 0.124 m. 


On the exterior, at the rim, a band of dot-rosettes. In the frieze, two groups of 
panther and goat facing. The filling ornament consists of solid incised rosettes and 
plain dots. The frieze is bounded below by a black line edged both above and below 
by a white and a purple line. The base is reserved with rays. The interior is black, 


1 Qn the shape, cf. Payne’s “cups without offset rims,’’ NC, Cat. no. 709 ff 
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and bears three sets of applied white and purple lines, with a solid white circle at 
the center. For a close parallel to the style of the panther, cf. Payne, NC, PI. 24, 6. 


20. (C-32-91) —Fig. 15. SHaLtow Sxypuos. H., 0.058 m. D. of rim, 0.125 m. 

The fabric is hard and smooth, and the black paint has mostly fired red: bright red 
on the exterior, and dark red inside. On the exterior the technique is exactly the 
same as that of No. 2: the base is reserved with rays, and the body is black with an 
applied purple band edged in white: (a) above the reserved base; (b) below the han- 
dle-level. The interior is black with applied white and purple circumference lines. 


21. (C-32-102) — Fig.16. Skypnos with Orrset Ri. H., 0.066 m. D. of rim, 0.102 m. 

Black paint partly fired dark brown: no applied color. Solid color except for a re- 
served band at the level of the handles. This vase may be a debased survival ! of the 
type illustrated by Johansen, Pl. 19, 1. The present example has lost both the re- 
served base, and the vertical lines at the rim. 


22. (C-32-103) —Skypuos witH Orrset Ri. H., 0.078 m. D. of rim, 0.134 m. 
Very similar to No. 21, both in shape and decoration. In No. 22 the base is broader, 


the body fuller, and there is an applied white circumference line both on the interior 
and the exterior of the rim. 


23. (C-32-104) — Fig. 17. Skypuos with Orrset Rio. H., 0.064 m. D. of rim, 0.13 m. 


The shape is a survival from the Protocorinthian type, cf. Payne, NC, Fig. 9b. 
The decorative technique closely resembles that of the ordinary ray-skyphos, cf. 
No. 2. The black paint has mostly flaked off. Rim black, a reserved band at the 
handle-level; the body black, with an applied purple band edged in white near the 
base. Base reserved, with rays. The interior is black with applied white and purple 
lines, and a solid purple circle at the center. 


24. (C-32-78) —Fig. 18. ALABASTRON.? H., 0.083 m. restored. 


A bull’s head; two large and two small incised rosettes. Tongues on base; at center 
of base, a small round depression with a central boss. There were two such alabastra 
in the deposit: in both of them the bull’s head is remarkable for its lugubrious 
expression. 


25. (C-32-76) —ALABAsTRON. H., 0.085 m. 


A panther-bird with outspread wings; incised rosettes and two plain dots; 
tongues on base and neck; at the center of the base a small round depression. 


26. (C-32-79) —Fig. 19. ALaBastron. H., 0.18 m. 

A cock to right, with the left wing outspread. The filling ornament consists of in- 
cised rosettes, some with incised centers. A large bud-like floral motive fills the space 
between the back of the cock’s neck and its tail-feathers. Double bounding lines 
above and below the picture. Tongues on mouth, neck, and base. Dots on the rim. 
This vase may belong in the Gorgon-bird group: Payne, NC, Cat. Nos. 440 ff. For 


1 Cf. above, no. 5. 
2 For this and the following example, cf. Payne’s Class A, alabastra, NC, p. 281. 
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various types of cocks, cf. Payne, NC, Figs. 20, 21; the present example is fairly 
close to the Early Corinthian types. 


27. (C-32-80) — Fig. 18. H., 0.065 m. restored. 

Two padded dancers facing and clasping hands. Incised rosettes. Tongues on the 
base; no design on the shoulder. At the center of the base, a small round depression. 
This vase may belong with Payne’s group E aryballoi: cf. NC, p. 290. 


28. (C-32-81) — Fig. 20. ArYBALLOos. H., 0.075 m. restored. 


A quadruple floral ornament, incised, and with applied purple. Two unincised 
rosettes. Small tongues on the shoulder and neck. For this type of ornament, cf. 
Payne, NC, Fig. 54 H, and p. 148, there described as ‘“‘probably very late.’ The 
present example, however, can scarcely be later than Early Corinthian, especially 
in view of the fine quality of the paint, the absence of bounding lines to the main 
picture, and the presence of small tongues on the base and shoulder. 


29. (C-32-82) —Fig. 18. ARYBALLos. H., 0.05 m. D., 0.053 m. 

The surface of the vase feels lumpy. The paint has mostly flaked off. The shape 
is peculiar: it is squat and the shoulder is much more sloping and the neck much 
wider than is usual. A procession to the right of eight marching hoplites with large 
circular shields; filling ornament of plain dots; a single bounding line above and 
below. Tongues on the mouth, neck, and base. A zigzag between vertical lines on the 
handle-back. Dots on the rim. A small depression at the center of the base. For the 
subject, cf. Payne, NC, Cat. Nos. 517-19, 1244-49. The paint is so poorly preserved 
that it is difficult to say to which period this aryballos belongs. A possible parallel 
at Oxford ' is dated “‘late seventh or early sixth century.” 


30. (C-32-119) —Fig. 21. HANDLELEss Bow t. H., 0.033 m. preserved. D. of rim, 
0.11 m. 

The fabric and paint are well worth note: smooth, hard and bright. On the ex- 
terior, the rim is 0.01 to 0.015 m. deep, and is surrounded by six channelled cireum- 
ference lines, the whole in solid purple. The remainder of the vase, both inside and 
out, is black, decorated with applied purple edged in white. The flat upper surface of 
the rim is plain black. 

There is no external evidence to date this vase and the two which follow in the 
Early Corinthian period. They possess, however, that same excellence of fabric, 
paint, and technique, which is an almost invariable characteristic of the vases from 
the deposit, and this fact taken in conjunction with the nature of the context makes 
an Early Corinthian date most probable. 


31. (C-32-115) —Fig. 22. HANDLELEss Bow . H., 0.038 m. D. of rim, 0.115 m. 


On the exterior, the outer edge of the rim, 0.01 m. deep, is solid purple. The flat 
upper surface of the rim is also solid purple, and bears two channelled circumference 
lines. The body, both outside and in, is black, with applied purple edged in white. 
There is an offset foot, the under surface of which is solid black, with a wide round 
depression at the center. On the date, cf. the remarks on No. 30. 


1CVA, fase. 2, IIIc, pl. 2, 10. 
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32. (C-32-116) — Fig. 23. HANDLELEss Bow. H., 0.042 m. D. of rim, 0.128 m. 


The paint is less bright than in the two preceding examples. The upper surface 
of the rim is curved, and has no deep outer edge, as in Nos. 30 and 31. The vase is 
solid black; the exterior bears applied purple bands edged in white, but the interior 
is plain. The foot is rounded. Cf. again the remarks on No. 30. In none of these three 
bowls does the rim project inside. 


33. (C-32-117) — Fig. 24. Tripop Pyxis. H., 0.05 m. restored. D. of rim, 0.12 1m. 


The flat purple rim (0.008 m. thick) projects slightly inside. On the interior, below 
it, is a broad black band bearing an applied purple band edged in white. On the 
reserved surface inside this band is a large quadruple floral ornament in black and 
purple; incised rosettes, small and neat. On the exterior the rim is purple above and 
black below; the black band bears an applied white circumference line. The flat 
legs are black, with incised lines, straight and zigzag, and applied purple. The under 
surface of the bowl is unpainted. Once again, there is no positive evidence to make 
the vase early. The fabric and the decorative technique, however, are obviously 
related to those of the majority of the vases from the deposit, and since, in the major- 
ity of the cases, the vases are definitely early, it seems fairly safe to regard this ex- 
ample as early. 


34. (C-32-118) —Fig. 25. Tripop Pyxis. H., 0.05 m. D. of rim, 0.123 m. 


Black paint, fired bright red. Solid color, except for the under surface of the bowl, 
and the inner surface of the legs. Applied purple bands edged in white. A white Z- 
meander on the sides of the legs. Two suspension holes near the bottom of one leg.. 
On the date, cf. the remarks on No. 33. 


35. (C-32-121) — Fig. 26. Koruon. H., 0.06 m. D., 0.166 m. 


The fabric and paint are of the best quality. The vase is black with applied purple 
bands edged in white. At the level of the handle attachment, there is a reserved 
band bearing dot-rosettes; the dots have merged to form rings. Above the reserved 
space, is a band of incised verticals in pairs. In this example, and the two which fol- 
low, there is a plain flat-loop handle. The vase may be safely regarded as Early 
Corinthian: cf. the remarks on Nos. 30 and 33. 


36. (C-32-122) —Fig. 27. Kornon. H., 0.046 m. D., 0.139 m. 


The black paint has almost completely fired bright red. The decoration is much 
like that of the preceding. In the reserved band, dot-rosettes alternate with short 
zigzags. The spaces between the incised verticals are variously filled with applied 
purple and yellow, or may be plain. On the date, cf. above on No. 35. 


37. (C-32-123) —Koruon. H., 0.057 m. D., 0.152 m. 


The paint is poorer than in the two preceding. Solid black with applied purple 
edged in white. Around the shoulder, a band of groups of white zigzags (three to a 
group). 
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38. (C-32-120) —Concave Pyxis. H., 0.068 m. D., 0.102 m. 

' Around the rim, a continuous wavy line. On the body, groups of circumference 
lines, applied purple bands, and a double row of dots, neatly done. Short thick rays 
at the base. The vase is obviously early, cf. Payne, NC, p. 292 and Fig. 129. 


39. (C-32-233) — Figs. 28 and 29. Treroimt Ornocuoe. H., with handle, ca. 0.20 m. 
preserved. D., 0.18 m. greatest. 

The neck is decidedly concave, and the handle double. All the lower half of the 
body is missing. On the shoulder, two swans facing, with upraised wings; a lotus and 
palmette between them; applied purple dots on the swans’ necks and breasts. Body 
of vase is black; just below the frieze, an applied purple band edged in white. 

Drawing, color, and design are excellent. The effect is achieved with great sim- 
plicity, but the proportions are elegant. This vase is the work of the “sphinx 
painter”’: cf. Payne, NC, Cat. No. 459, Pl. 21, 3; also Langlotz, Griechische Vasen in 
Wiirzburg, Pl. 10, 101. 


40. (C-—32-234) —Treroit Ornocnor. H., ca. 0.145 m. preserved. D., 0.18 m. 


The handle, mouth, and most of the shoulder are missing. The paint, partly worn 
off, is, in part, poorly fired to a dull hue. The shoulder angle is fairly emphatic. 
On the shoulder, a swan with folded wings, standing behind another swan (?) with 
outspread wings. Incised rosettes, and ring rosettes with dot center. The body of the 
vase is black, with applied purple edged in white at the top and bottom. The base is 
reserved, with broad rays. The qualities of the drawing compare well with those of 
No. 39. 


41. (C-32-128) —Fig. 7, p. 221. Trerom Ornocuor. H., with handle, 0.24 m. ~ 
preserved. D., 0.18 m. 

The paint and fabric are identical with those of the ray skyphoi (cf. No. 2). Double 
handle. The body of the vase is black. Around the shoulder, a band of pairs of in- 
cised verticals, every second space between being filled alternately with applied 
purple and yellow. Groups of purple lines enclosed by white occur (a) below the verti- 
cals; (b) above the rays. Cf. the oinochoe CVA, Oxford, fase. 2, IIe; Pl. 5, 15, 
which is there dated to the beginning of the sixth century. It is difficult to give the 
Corinth example an exact place in an absolute chronology, but at least there is good 
reason to call it Early Corinthian: it comes from an early Corinthian context; it is 
closely similar in fabric and technique to other vases which are certainly Early 
Corinthian. The presence of neatly drawn circumference lines instead of the usual 
single band may also indicate the early period. 


42. (C-32-127) —Fig. 30, p. 233. Trerort Ornocuoe. H., preserved, ca. 0.23 m. D., 
0.185 m. 

The paint is partly worn off. There is no noticeable difference in the fabric of this 
example and that of No. 41. Double handle; concave neck. Decorative technique 
as in No. 41, with applied white, instead of applied yellow, in the spaces between 
the verticals, and three groups of lines around the body. The incision and the applied 
color on the shoulder are rather careless. 
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43. (C-32-126) — Fig. 30. Trerort Ornocuoe. H., preserved, ca. 0.17 m. D., 0.175 m. 
The black paint has partly fired orange red; otherwise both fabric and paint are 
much the same as in the two preceding examples. The neck is straight, and the 
profile is well rounded. Decorative technique as in No. 41, with every third space 
among the verticals applied purple, and three groups of lines around the body. 


44. (C-32-124) — Fig.31. Ornocuog. H., 0.155 m. (with handle). D., 0.115 m. 


This vase is only about half the usual size, and it lacks the reserved base. The 
decorative technique is much the same as in the preceding examples: every second 
space between the incised verticals is alternately applied purple and yellow. There 
is only one group of applied circumference lines, and that occurs on the shoulder. 
The foot is purple..'The: profile.is almost exactly the. same as that of No. 41, and 
obviously different from that of No. 43, but this fact does not provide sufficient 
ground for dating one profile earlier or later than the other. It seems more reasonable 
to regard the oinochoai Nos. 41—44 as having been produced at about the same time, 
especially in view of the fact of their close similarities in fabric and technique. 


45. (C-32-140) —Fig. 32., p. 230. Broap-BottomMep Ornocuor. H., preserved, 
0.11 m. D., of base, 0.17 m. 

The shoulder is black, with pairs of incised verticals; every third space between 
the verticals is filled alternately with applied purple and white. The frieze is bounded 
above and below by black bands, bearing applied purple edged in white. In the frieze: 
goats, swan and panther; incised rosettes and plain dots. Base reserved, with short 
thick rays. For a close, though not exact, parallel to the panther, cf. Payne, NC, 
Pl. 24, 5. 


46. (C-32-236) — Broap-BoTrTtoMED Ornocuoe. H., preserved, 0.13 m. D. of base, 
0.215 m. 


The vase is in fragmentary condition, and the paint is mostly worn off. Decorative 
technique much the same as that of No. 45, with incised tongues on the shoulder 
instead of incised verticals. In the frieze: cocks facing, separated by a swan with 
outspread wings; a padded dancer, and a lion; incised rosettes. The quality of the 
drawing is that of good Early Corinthian work. The cocks are of the type seen in 
Payne, NC, Fig. 20, C and E. 


47. (C-32-125) —Fig. 20., p. 221. Broap-BottomMep Ornocuoe. H., 0.08 m. D., 
0.078 m. 
The vase is remarkable for its small size. Solid color: black paint, partly fired 
brown; and an applied purple band edged with white: (a) around the shoulder; (b) 
near the base. A single strap-handle. 


48. (C-32-134) —Fig. 33., p. 230. OrnocHok witH Rounp Lip. H. with handle, 
0.22 m. D., 0.17 m. greatest. 


The paint is almost all worn off. Single flat handle, and shallow neck. Around the 
upper half of the body, five padded dancers; no filling ornament except a small bud 
and a circle with dot center. Two broad bands below the frieze. Foot, lip, and sides 
of handle, black. The padded dancers are well drawn: for the general style, cf. Payne, 
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NC, Pl. 33, 9 and 10. There is little positive indication of the date, either for this 
vase or for the preceding. In certain respects, they are both unique. 


49. (C-32-135) —Fig. 6, p. 221. Ours. H. to rim, 0.25 m. D., 0.136 m. greatest. 


Missing, handle and rotelles, and fragments of body; restored. The interior of the 
mouth is black, and bears an applied purple band edged with white. On the exterior 
of the neck is a graffito E. Three animal friezes: (1) ram and panther facing, latter 
flanked by another ram. (2) panther facing siren with outspread wings; former 
flanked by owl and goat, latter by panther. (3) deer and lion facing, former flanked 
by lion; deer (?) facing panther protome. Incised rosettes and plain dots. The friezes 
are bounded by black bands bearing applied white and purple circumference lines. 
Base reserved with short thick rays. 

The quality of the drawing is by no means uniform in character. The work in 
the middle frieze is much better than that in the other two, and, in general, the ani- 
mals on the front are more carefully done than those under the handle. Possibly it 
was the painter’s intention to put his best work on that part of the vase where the 
spectator’s eye tends naturally to rest, and hurry over the remainder. In any case, 
the vase deserves much praise. 


50. (C-32-133) —Fig. 34. Rounp-Bopigp OrnocHoE with Lip (hand- 
made ware). H. with handle, 0.107 m. D., 0.077 m. greatest. 


Buff clay; unpainted. Marks of vertical scraping on the neck. Flat strap-handle, 
with narrow incision down the middle, both on the outer and the inner surface. 


51. (C-32-131) — Fig. 34. LapLe (hand-made ware). H. with handle, 0.16 m. D., 
0.078 m. 


Buff clay; unpainted. Flat strap-handle with loop at upper end. The handle is set 
at a slightly oblique angle to the bowl. There were two such ladles in the deposit. 


52. (C-32-114) —Figs. 35 and 36. East Greek Bow.. H., 0.065 m. D. of rim, 
0.148 m. 


Brown clay, slightly micaceous. Black paint, applied purple and white. On the 
exterior: around the rim, six dot rosettes; on the body, four groups of circumference 
lines, three to a group. The rounded foot is organically a separate member, and on its 
under surface bears a graffito E. The interior is solid black, with three applied purple 
bands edged in white. The center is reserved, and bears a quadruple floral ornament. 
Around it is a graffito: - - owevos eu. Numerous fragments of skyphoi of this same 
type were found at Vroulia in Rhodes,’ and a fairly complete example is at Oxford,? 
there dated as “late seventh century.”” Unfortunately the first few letters of the 
graffito are missing: it doubtless indicated the name of the owner of the vase. The 
alphabet is obviously not Corinthian; the letter forms would fit either the Rhodian 
or Milesian alphabets of this period.* 


1 Kinch, Vroulia, pp. 136-138, pl. 21, 6 a-b. 2CVA, fase. 2, ITd, pl. 1, 7, and p. 75. 
3 Cf. Larfeld, Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik, I, pl. II1. 
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53. (C-32-222) —Fig. 37. East Greek Bow .. H., preserved, 0.055 m. D. of rim, 
0.158 m. 

Light yellow clay. Black paint, fired brown. Base reserved with rays drawn in 
outline; on the body, circumference lines; at the rim, on each side, two dot-rosettes 
with a water-bird with cross-hatched body between them. On the interior the paint 
is mostly worn off; it was probably originally solid black with applied white and 
purple circumference lines. 

This vase bears a general resemblance to the so-called “coupes 4 oiseaux”! or 
“Bird Bowls,” ? a seventh-century Ionian ware, but, at the same time, it is peculiar 
in more than one respect: the clay is not red, but yellow, and closely resembles 
Corinthian clay; furthermore, none of the Bird Bowls mentioned above has more 
than two circumference lines on the body, and these are always directly below the 
handle attachment. The use in No. 53 of numerous lines around the body is defi- 
nitely reminiscent of the Protocorinthian style,’ and it may be that the vase is a 
Corinthian imitation of Ionian. Miss Price has suggested, however, that this fabric 
was an Ionian xow#,! and this possibility would leave room for sufficient variation 
to account for the peculiarities noted above. 


54. (C-32-130) — Fig. 38. Kantruaros (Etruscan bucchero). H., with handles, 0.112 
m. D. of rim, 0.118 m. 

The clay is slightly micaceous, and has an excellent polish. Arcading around the 
base of the bowl. Two graffito A’s ® on the exterior near the rim, one on each side, 
and each near a handle. For an almost exact parallel, cf. CVA, British Museum, 
fasc. 7, IV B a, Pl. 23, 28, which is dated in the “‘early period,” i.e., about 650-600 
B.c. (ef. cbidem, IV B a, p. 11 for the system of dating). 


55. (C-32-129) —Kantuaros (Etruscan bucchero). H., with handles, 0.105 m. 
D. of rim, 0.116 m. 


Almost identical with the preceding, but the surface is not so well polished. Three 
irregular circumference lines incised under the lip; a row of oblique hatching around 
the base of the bowl. Two graffito A’s on the same side, one near each handle. 


56. (C-32-235) — Figs. 39 and 40. O_pr (Early Attic). Depth of reserved panel: ca. 
0.11 m. 

Missing: all of base, most of neck and lip, and fragments of the body; partially 
restored. Reddish brown clay; black paint, partly fired dark green; applied putple. 
There is no slip. On the upper part of the body, on one side, a reserved panel contain- 
ing a bull, with lowered head, charging right. The bull is painted in black silhouette 
with incised details. There is applied purple on the nostrils, the neck, the belly, and 
the ribs. The horns and tail project beyond the reserved panel, and are incised on the 
black body of the vase. From the top of the panel depends a row of spirals. The filling 
ornament consists of dot-rosettes and zigzags. The panel below and on the right is 

1 Kinch, Vroulia, pp. 133 ff. 
2 Price, J.H.S. XLIV, 1924, pp. 184 ff.; CVA, Oxford, fase. 2, IId, pl. 1, 6. 


3 Cf. above, no. 6. 4 Op. cit., p. 184. 
5 For the type, cf. the graffiti CV A, British Museum, fasc. 7, IV B a, pp. 16-17. 
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framed by a narrow black line, and a reserved line runs above the spirals; there are 
no lines on the left. Around the vase, a short distance below the panel, runs a narrow 
reserved band. On the opposite side of the body from the panel, are two small re- 
served triangles. There is a double 
handle, unpainted, except for a 
black line running up the back 
and along the side of each division. 


Fic. 39.—No. 56 Fic. 40—No. 56 


The rest of the vase was probably solid black. Cf. the group of Attic olpai, J.H.S. 
XLIX, 1929, pp. 253-4, there dated in the late seventh century. The present vase is 
obviously similar. For the characteristic Attic rendering of the bull’s tail, cf. A.Z., 
1882, Pl. 10. 


Crepric G. BouLTER 
University of Cincinnati 
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A MYCENAEAN FIGURINE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Tue fragment of the figurine described below is now at the Museum of Classical Art 
and Archaeology at the University of Illinois, and is reported to have come from the 
citadel of Mycenae '! (Figs. 1—4). It is made of well-sifted yellowish clay, its surface 
is smoothed by a flat scraping tool, marks of which are clearly evident, and it is cov- 
ered with a thin yellowish wash or slip. Parts of the head are painted over with a 
lustrous brown-black paint, which, owing to uneven baking, has, in some places, 
turned to the well-known Mycenaean reddish hue. The clay, the slip, the paint used, 
the workmanship, and the incrusted earth which here and there adheres to the sur- 
face, and which fills all small holes, indicate that the figurine is genuine.” 

The head and the neck alone are preserved, with only the tip of the nose slightly 
chipped. The neck, 0.023 m. in length, is long, rather flat, and rounded at the sides. 
The face is flat, triangular, and slightly upturned. The forehead is very low, almost 
non-existent; the orbits are formed by pinching the clay on either side of the nose, 
thus forming rather prominent and sharp eyebrows, and the eyes are rendered by 
elliptical dots of paint. The flat cheeks have been shaped by scraping off the clay on 
either side of the nose, and have been sharply terminated by means of a broad tool. 
The chin is long and pointed.’ It is well undercut and slightly turned upward. The 
mouth is rendered by a slanting slit cut with a knife. The aquiline nose is the most 
prominent feature of the face (Figs. 2, 3). It is 0.02 m. long from the forehead to its 
tip. It rises from the middle of the low forehead, following the outline of the skull 
for a while, but beyond the level of the eyes it curves outward boldly to terminate in’ 
a broad tilted tip. The nostrils are rendered by two rather deep holes, and the upper 
lip was formed by cutting the clay to make the triangular base of the nose more 
prominent; in fact, this last part seems to have been cut by means of a sharp blade 
or a saw (Fig. 1). Color was used to represent the eyes, and the eyebrows are empha- 
sized greatly by an irregular band which is continued around the edge of the plane 
of the cheeks. A broad band of color covers the upper lip extending beyond the slit 
mouth. 

The crown of the head is slightly conical; and its surface measures 0.037 m. in 
length and 0.03 m. in breadth (Figs. 2-4). It is covered with paint, to represent hair, 
which is gathered up at the back, probably by means of a net. The ears, placed: very 
low and at different levels, are plastically but rudely rendered by means of triangular, 
slightly convex clay pellets, the outlines of which are indicated by color. A broad 
band joining the lower ends of the ears and another distinguishable over the break 
form the only decoration of the neck (Fig. 4). 

1 It was acquired by the University in the spring of 1928. I wish to express my thanks to Professor 
W. A. Oldfather, who secured the piece originally, for comment and assistance, and to Director Windsor 
for his aid in obtaining the books needed in my studies. I am also under obligation to Mr. Paul Evans 
for the drawing of fig. 5. 

2 The total height of the preserved fragment is 0.068 m.; from the chin to the top of the head, it 


measures 0.045 m.; the maximum breadth of the face amounts to 0.028 m., while the maximum breadth 
of the head is 0.035 m. 3 Its length from the lower lip to the point is 0.013 m. 
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Color was applied by means of a brush and served to represent the eyes, to mark 
the outlines of a member, or to indicate hair. The color over the crown of the head, 
of the eyebrows and upper lip clearly indicates hair, while that painted around the 
ears probably marks the outline of those parts. The broad band which frames the 
features of the face could be conceived as indicating hair or as marking the limits of 
the face (Fig. 2). The pointed chin, however, and the fact that the band is a continua- 
tion of that marking the eyebrows, seem to prove decidedly that hair is indicated at the 
edge of the plane of the face, and, therefore, that the figure represented is bearded. This 
is further suggested by a female statuette found at Mycenae by Professor Tsountas,! 
on which the band around the face is naturally omitted, although the eyebrows and 
the crown are covered with paint. The band over the lip of our figure indicates that 
the figure also wore a moustache. 

The date of the figurine cannot be established from the level in which it was found, 
since that is unknown, but there can be no doubt that it belongs to the well-known 
family of Mycenaean figurines which appear at the beginning of the Late Helladic 
III period.? It presents strong similarities to the female figure found by Professor 
‘Tsountas in the 40th chamber tomb of Mycenae, to the male figurine found by 
Schliemann in the citadel of the same city,* and to that discovered by the Swedish 
expedition at Asine.‘ Unfortunately for the first two, we have no data which can 
place them within definite chronological limits, but Professor Nilsson states that the 
example from Asine was found with vases of the granary style.’ It consequently 
belongs to the closing years of the Late Helladic III period and this has been ac- 
cepted by the excavator, Professor Axel W. Persson, who dates the shrine in which 
it was found at about 1200 B.C.* The Asine figure, however, in respect to technique 
seems to be more advanced than ours; especially noticeable is the modelling of the 
forehead and the more elaborate arrangement of the hair. That toward the end of the 
Late Helladic III period the artisans at Mycenae could produce figures as elaborate 
and as true to nature as the Asine idol is proved by the stucco head discovered in 
1896 on the citadel of Mycenae.’ Yet technical differences at a time when plastic art 
was still feeling its way cannot be depended upon absolutely, and, unless supple- 
mented by other evidence, should not be considered as decisive proof. The addi- 
tional evidence required is provided by a superficial and yet important factor: by the 
personal appearance of the people in the Late Helladic period. 

The Asine statuette represents a male bearded figure with the upper lip cleanly 

1 Eph. Arch., 1888, pls. 9-15. It is also non-existent in the head of the female statuette from Knossos, 
now in the Ashmolean Museum and recently published by Sir Arthur Evans in P.M. IV, 2, p. 756, 
Fig. 738. 

Cf. J. P. Harland, “* The Peloponnesos in the Bronze Age,” in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
XXXIV, 1923, pl. 32; A7gina, pp. 40 f. 

’ Tsountas, in Eph. Arch., 1888, pls. 9-15, and p. 150; Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 73 and fig. 113; 
Maximilian Meyer, in Jb. Arch. I. VII, 1892, p. 194 and fig. 3. 

* Illustrated London News, Sept. 25, 1926. 

5 Martin P. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survivals in Greek Religion, p. xxi. 

6 Persson, Schrift und Sprache in Alt-Kreta, p. 4. Cf. also Evans, P.M. IV, p. 756. 

7 Tsountas in Eph. Arch., 1902, pp. 1 ff. and pls. 1-2. Unfortunately its exact date cannot be deter- 


mined, but it seems that the stucco head is contemporary with the Asine statuette, with which it can be 
compared to advantage. 
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shaven. In a similar manner the hoplites on the well-known warrior vase from 
Mycenae, the gold heads of the silver cup, and the ivory head of a warrior from the 
chamber tombs of Mycenae are represented with long wedge-shaped beards, but 
with the upper lip shaven.' All these representations, however, belong to the closing 
years of the Late Helladic III period.’ In earlier remains, in masks from the fourth 
and the fifth shaft graves, the rulers are represented wearing a moustache.’ It is 
evident that the fashion of shaving the moustache was introduced to Mycenae and to 
the Mycenaean world at a late period and probably well after the beginning of the 
Late Helladic III era.‘ Our statuette represents a bearded man wearing a mous- 
tache (Figs. 1-3); it was, therefore, made before the custom of shaving the upper lip 
became prevalent, and likewise at a time when modelling of the human form was 
not far advanced. Consequently it was made before the Asine example, or any of the 
other known male figurines, and possibly at an early date in the Late Helladic III 
period. The clay and the place in which the figure was found indicate that it was pro- 
duced in a Mycenaean workshop. The flat surfaces of the neck and the face, the treat- 
ment of the crown of the head, the undercutting, the use of a blade or saw, the 
making of the eyes, nostrils, and ears, and the general feeling of the work seem to in- 
dicate that it was not produced by a coroplast, but by an experienced wood- or bone- 
carver, experimenting in a new material. That such artisans existed in Mycenae is 
proved by the various gold and ivory articles decorated in repoussé or incised work. 
That they were willing to handle other material than wood and bone is proved also by 
the Mycenaean stelae. It is, therefore, quite possible to recognize in our figure the 
work of a wood- or bone-carver, and to believe that it was produced at an early stage 
in the Late Helladic III period. 

Morphologically the figurine belongs to the type established in the Cyclades 
during the early part of the Bronze Age. The upturned triangular face, the prominent 
nose, and the long neck are characteristic of those early representations of the 
human form. We naturally wonder whether there was any connection between the 
Cycladic and the Mycenaean types, seemingly separated by a long period of years. 
The late Professor Tsountas believed such a connection existed,’ while Professor 
Nilsson excludes such dependence and suggests an independent development in the 
two sections.® The dates of the Cycladic culture, represented by the graves of Amor- 
gos, Paros, and Syros, are not, however, definitely established.’ In the cemetery of 
Haghios Kosmas we found a Cycladic marble figurine in a burial dating from the clos- 
ing years of a cemetery and settlement whose life was brought to an end apparently 
by the Minyan invasion. We can presume that if the Early Helladic settlers of Hagh- 
ios Kosmas continued to inhabit their village during the Middle Helladic period, 
they would have continued to produce and place figurines in their graves even at a 
later date. Such may have been the case in the Cyclades, which, as far as we know, 
were not occupied by Minyan tribes. In fact, in one of the graves of Chalandriane, 

1 Furtwiingler-Liéschcke, Mykenische Vasen, pls. 42-43; Eph. Arch., 1888, pls. 7-2 and 8-12. 

2 Pottier in R. Arch., 1896, p. 23, places the Warrior vase among Proto-Attic vases. 

3G. Karo, Schachtgraber von Mykenai, pls. XLIX, L, LII and nos. 259 and 624. 

4 Cf. Tsountas-Manatt, The Mycenaean Age, p. 166. 


5 Ibid., Ch. X, pp. 256-267 and p. 702. 6 Nilsson, op. cit., p. 265. 
7 For the graves see especially Tsountas in Eph. Arch., 1898, pp. 137-212 and 1899, pp. 74-134. 
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a Minyan bowl was found by Professor Tsountas, proving that this and possibly 
other graves also were used in Middle Helladic times.' It is quite possible, then, to 
accept the view that the period which separates the Cycladic and the Mycenaean 
figurines is not so great as heretofore believed, and that influence of the one on the 
other is not altogether impossible. The supposition of influence is strengthened when 
we remember the sudden appearance of the figurines in the Mycenaean world, their 
similarly sudden appearance in Minoan graves as soon as Cycladic influence ap- 
peared in Crete in the Early Minoan period,? and the complete absence of figurines 
in Late Minoan graves. Cycladic influence on the Mainland of Greece can be traced 
in the Cyclopaean walls, especially at Tiryns, which, as pointed out by Professor 
Tsountas, may have been built by islanders.’ Interesting evidence is obtained from 
a silver band discovered at Syros. The date of that band is not definitely established, 
but it seems to be later than that of the well-known Cycladic “frying pans.’’* The 
latter at Haghios Kosmas were produced until the closing years of the Early Helladic 
period.® Consequently the band should belong to a period corresponding to the 
Middle Helladic years of the mainland. The same dotted technique employed in 
decorating the band is found in a diadem and three pendants from the [Vth shaft 
grave of Mycenae, from which the band is not so very far removed in date.* At one 
end of the Syros band a bird-shaped figure is preserved, representing possibly an 
idol,’ and offering striking similarities to the later Mycenaean figurines. These simi- 
larities can be explained only if we assume that the makers of the latter knew the 
type established in the islands and illustrated by the example from Syros. We may 
finally conclude that with our present data we cannot exclude Cycladic influence on 
Mycenaean figurines, and that the latter can be included in the type established in 
the islands in the Early Helladic Age. 

We are again on uncertain ground when we try to establish the purpose of these 
Late Helladic figurines and their identity. Schliemann discovered more than two hun- 
dred in the citadel of Mycenae alone,’ and yet more have been found in practically 
all the excavated Late Helladic sites; and still the purpose which they served is a 
matter of conjecture. With very few exceptions these figurines represent females. 
Schliemann, because of his great faith in Homer, identified them with Hera; 
Tsountas divided them into types and accepted them as representations of god- 
desses;? Professor Nilsson pointed out that such figurines are found in sanctuaries, 
in graves, and a few in houses, and that they can be divided into three groups; 
votive offerings, gifts to the dead, and idols of a household cult. Specimens belonging 
to the second group are the most numerous and present the greatest difficulties. 

1 ph. Arch., 1899, p. 94 and pls. 9-27. 

2 St. Xanthoudides, Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, pp. 130 ff. and pl. X XI especially; also Sp. Marinatos 
in Deltion, 1929, pp. 125 ff. 

3 In Deltion, ‘EX. ‘Era:pias, vol. Z, pp. 189 ff. 

4 Eph. Arch., 1899, pp. 121 ff., pls. 10-11. §Cf. G. E. Mylonas, A.J.A. XXXVIII, 1934, p. 273. 

6 Karo, op. cit., pl. XX XIX, nos. 236-239. 

7 The cylindrical form of the lower part of the figure proves that the artisan did not wish to represent 
a bird. The front view of a bird would contrast strongly with the usual representations of birds on 
Melian vases. 8’ Mycenae, p. 71. 

° Eph. Arch., 1888, pp. 167-169. For these types cf. also V. Miiller, Friihe Plastik in Griechenland und 
Vorderasien, pp. 55 ff. 
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Professor Nilsson believes that they were placed in graves to provide a luxurious 
after-life for the poor,' but strangely enough female figurines are almost universally 
found in graves, although probably a host of male slaves worked for the comfort of 
the powerful master in actual life. Professor Persson believes them to be “substi- 
tutes for wives and perhaps for female slaves,”? in which case we must presume 
that they were placed in the graves of male members of acommunity only. Further, 
it has been noticed that these figures are found in the poorer graves. Gold, silver, 
jewelry and beautiful vases are found in the graves of the rich. These offerings seem 
to indicate that human beings then as now were more than anxious to assure them- 
selves of comforts and to heap up securities against an unknown future. And if the 
figurines could secure the much-sought-for comfort, one would naturally expect to 
find them in all the graves. Their cost was very small and their manufacture easy, 
while the spacious graves of the period were in no danger of being overcrowded with 
such gifts. The fact that figurines were found in some of the richer graves seems to 
indicate that the wealthy were not entirely averse to using them. It is more probable 
that differences in burial customs were responsible for the rich or the poor kterismata 
and that such differences are exemplified by the placing of figurines in some of the 
graves only. Differences in burial customs are further suggested by the variations 
noticed in the construction of the graves, in the laying of the gifts in the chamber or 
in the dromos, in the discovery of gems in some groups, and of ivory objects in 
others.* 

In practically all excavated Mycenaean sites female figurines were found among 
the ruins of the houses and lately these have been discovered in the sanctuary of 
Asine. At least the Asine examples served as idols of a female deity. In comparing 
the figures from graves with the cult idols we find that they are identical in shape. 
Two of the Asine examples, at least, are identical with figurines of the second, and 
possibly the later, type found in graves. If we accept the theory that the grave fig- 
urines are simply personal attendants destined to provide comfort for the deceased, 
we can hardly explain their similarity to cult idols. To give the form of the Goddess 
to beings of such inferior standing seems incredible; and the natural conclusion 
appears to be that the grave figurines also represent deities, if those found in houses 
and at Asine are cult idols. With our present knowledge, of course, we cannot be 
dogmatic and certain of our interpretations, but on the other hand we are not 
justified in rejecting what seems to be the only plausible explanation supported by 
the evidence at our disposal. The different types of figurines can be accounted for 
by the fact that some may be earlier and others later, and by the assumption that 
different functions of the same deity or various deities with different functions are 


1 Nilsson, op. cit., p. 264; D. G. Hogarth, in Essays in Aegean Archaeology Presented to Sir Arthur 
Evans, pp. 55 ff., for the use of the Cycladic figurines; also G. E. Mylonas, in Excavations at Olynthus, 
I, p. 59, note 16. 

2 A. W. Persson, The Royal Tombs at Dendra Near Midea, p. 89. Cf. Ch. Picard, ‘‘Oushabti Egéens,” 
in Rev. des Et. Anc. XXXII, 1930, pp. 97 ff. 

3 Tsountas, in Eph. Arch., 1888, pp. 124-125. 

4 L. B. Holland has suggested that the band which usually runs up the back of Mycenaean figurines 
is not a braid but a snake which is an attribute of deity, in J. P. Harland; op. cit., p. 32. If this identifi- 
cation be correct, then the figurines are proved to represent goddesses. 
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represented.! Such an interpretation is essential because of the numerous representa- 
tions of the Cretan Goddess, who is now distinguished as mother of the mountains, 
goddess of the tree-cult, of domestic cult, of sea-faring, etc., and is pertinent for 
the mainland deity.* 

When we turn to male representations we find that their number is exceedingly 
small, in sharp contrast with the astonishingly large number of female figurines. 
Even though we may consider that these were made in materials other than clay, 
we still have very few examples to study. Probably the best known male figures are 
the two bronze statuettes found at Tiryns by Schliemann and at Mycenae by Pro- 
fessor Tsountas, who accepted them as importations from the East * (Fig. 5 h, i). 
Their workmanship, however, and especially their similarity to clay figures, which, 
though barbarous in appearance, were certainly produced in Mycenaean workshops, 
seem to indicate that they were made locally. Sir Arthur Evans identified these two 
statuettes with the Syrian Lightning God Resheph, on the evidence of their high 
conical caps and of the position of their arms.‘ But we doubt if these two elements 
can wholly justify the identification, since we find them in other Mycenaean repre- 
sentations that have no connection with Syrian or Egyptian deities. 

Some of the warriors on the famous silver rhyton from the VIth shaft grave at 
Mycenae wear conical helmets.® The ivory head of a warrior from a Mycenaean 
chamber tomb is covered by a conical helmet, and a similar but taller and narrower 
helmet appears on the ivory head from Spata * (Fig. 5 k). Representations of the 
human form on Mycenaean vases are rare and usually late. Yet we possess at least 
three sherds on which warriors presumably are depicted wearing a high conical cap. 
All three were found at Mycenae by Schliemann. The first is illustrated and described 
by its discoverer. The figure on it “has a very large eye”’ (reminiscent of the men ori 
the fishermen vase from Phylakopi) “and a headdress in the form of a Phrygian 
cap’? (Fig. 5 g). On the second sherd a warrior (?) is represented wearing a very high 
conical helmet made of leather, and on the third the high conical cap of a man is 
bordered with vertical small lines especially noticeable in the Warrior vase (Fig. 4 
d, e).*» Moreover, the helmets of the bronze statuettes do not terminate on the top in 
the smooth and rounded point of the Egyptian “ white crown” (Fig. 5 f), but in well- 
formed flat buttons similar to those found on the helmets of the ivory heads which 
served to hold the plume (Fig. 5 h, i, k). 

If we now turn to the position of the hands, we shall find that the posture is a com- 
mon one to warriors brandishing a lance with the right arm and holding the:shield 
on the left, bent at the elbow. Representations of such warriors are not unusual in 

1 Cf. C. W. Blegen, Zygouries, pp. 205-206. Cf., however, A. J. B. Wace, Chamber Tombs at Mycenae, 
p. 215; Persson, op. cit., p. 85. The different types of figurines led Max Mayer to believe that they could 
not represent a goddess. Cf. Jb. Arch. I. VII, 1892, p. 196. 2 Nilsson, op cit., pp. 340 ff. 

3 Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 14, fig. 12 and Tiryns, p. 166, fig. 97. Tsountas, Eph. Arch., 1891, pp. 21- 
23 and pls. 2-4. Tsountas-Manatt, op. cit., p. 161, figs. 55-56. 4 Palace of Minos, III, pp. 477 ff. 

5 Karo, op. cit., pl. CX XII, no. 481, particularly the warrior rowing a boat at the lower right-hand 
corner. Dr. Marinatos lately has very ably and successfully proved that a siege is not represented on the 
rhyton, but rather a repulse of a Minoan contingent which tried to land either to besiege a non-Minoan, 
possibly Asiatic, city, or to seek refuge from a heavy sea. Cf. Deltion X, 1926, pp. 78-90. 

6 Eph. Arch., 1888, pls. 8-12; H. Th. Bossert, Alt Kreta, p. 169 and figs. 226-227. 

7 Mycenae, p. 69, fig. 82. 8 Jb. Arch. I. VII, 1892, p. 195, figs. 3-5. 
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Mycenaean art. Tsountas, in describing the statuettes, pointed out their similarity 
to warriors painted on a Late Helladic III vase discovered by Schliemann in 
Tiryns ! (Fig. 5 b). Some of the hoplites on the well-known Warrior vase from My- 
cenae are painted in an identical position ? (Fig. 5 a) and we find them again repre- 
sented with the right hand raised and the left bent at the elbow on the stele dis- 
covered by Tsountas in the grave of Kato Peghadi at Mycenae * (Fig. 5 j). It is 
impossible to believe that all these figures represent Resheph: the conical helmet and 
the position of the arms prove that the bronze statuettes are warriors and not 
images of the lightning god. 

A third male statuette, made of lead, was found in the beehive tomb of Kampos in 
Laconia by Professor Tsountas in 1890.‘ It has been variously interpreted as an idol, 
an athlete, and a flute-player. We have seen that the real significance of figures 
placed in graves is not yet determinable, and therefore we shall limit ourselves to the 
fact that the Kampos statuette served as a kterisma. 

The specimens made in clay are fewer still and less well known. A male clay 
statuette was discovered at the Chapel of Haghia Triada, to the south of the village 
of Haghios Vasileios in the Argolid. With it were found about 200 female and animal 
figures in a heap, on the east terrace of the chapel.® They were evidently votive offer- 
ings, and such a purpose was served by the male statuette also. Such votive idols are 
especially well known from sanctuaries in Crete, from Petsofa and the Dictaean 
cave particularly.* A second male figurine was discovered by Schliemann at Mycenae, 
but it can give us no definite information.’ The male examples cited thus far repre- 
sent warriors, or served as offerings placed in graves or dedicated inashrine. We have 
seen that some of the female figurines represent a deity which is also depicted on 
signet rings and on plaques. It is natural to wonder whether similar contemporary 
representations of a male god existed and whether any of the male figurines could be 
accepted as cult idols. 

Tsountas has identified a male God, possibly Zeus, on the limestone tablet dis- 
covered by him on the Acropolis of Mycenae.* The figure at the center of the com- 
position almost entirely covered by an 8-shaped shield certainly represents a deity, 
because on either side of it are two female worshippers. A closer examination of the 
tablet, in the light of our present knowledge of the conventions of Minoan painting, 
enabled Professor Rodenwaldt to prove that the central figure is not a male but a 
female deity, and that the worshippers were offering homage to a female deity 
of war, a forerunner of Athena.® A second source of information, the well-known sig- 

1 Eph. Arch., 1891, pp. 21-23; Schliemann, Tiryns, pl. XIV. See also Bossert, op. cit., p. 195 and 
fig. 267. 

2 Furtwiingler-Léschke, op. cit., pls. 42-43; Bossert, op. cit., p. 193, fig. 265. That side of the vase is 


not often illustrated and therefore is not so familiar. ’ Eph. Arch., 1896, pp. 1-22, pls. 1-2 


4 Eph. Arch., 1891, pp. 189-191, Tsountas-Manatt, op. cit., pp. 160, 230, pl. XVII; Bossert, op. cit., 
pp. 182-183 and figs. 250-251; Evans, P.M. III, p. 462. 5 Arch. Anz., 1913, p. 116. 

6 B.S.A. IX, 1902-1903, pp. 356 ff.; B.S.A. VI, 1899-1900, pp. 105-107; from Tylissos, Eph. Arch., 
1912, p. 230 and Evans, op. cit., 1, p. 634, fig. 472. 

7 Mycenae, fig. 113; Jb. Arch. I. VII, 1892, p. 196, fig. 3. 

8 Eph. Arch., 1887, pp. 162-164, pl. 10; ibid., 1891, pp. 31 ff.; Tsountas-Manatt, op. cit., p. 299, pl. 
XX, interpreted by E. Gardner as a Palladium in J.H.S. XIII, 1892-3, p. 24. 

9 Ath. Mitt., XX XVII, 1912, pp. 129 ff. and pl. VIII; see also Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 428-429. 
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net ring from the citadel of Mycenae, offers no more help.' On the bezel of this ring 
a cult scene is certainly engraved,’ in which an important part is played by a God- 
dess seated under her sacred tree. A small rigid figure holding an 8-shaped shield 
and possibly a spear engraved above the votaries seems to be hovering in the air. 
This small figure was believed to be a war God. We find it impossible, however, 
to determine whether the figure is male or female, now that the shield and spear 
have been proved to be the characteristics of a female war Goddess. Consequently no 
argument for the existence of a male God can be based on this representation: or, in 
fact, on some of the other scenes on signet rings, since the cult character of these 
representations must be established first.* Signet rings, therefore, that shed light on 
the Mycenaean-Minoan female deity are of little value as evidence for a male God. 

Our last information is derived from Asine. There, in the summer of 1926, a hall, 
evidently a shrine, was found, and among its contents was the fragment of a male 
idol.t This might be either a votary or a cult idol. We can recall that in the shrine of 
Knossos such a votary was found holding a dove.® The size of the Asine idol, how- 
ever, indicates that the male statuette was not only a cult idol, but, as Professor 
Nilsson rightly asserts, that it was the chief idol of the sanctuary.’ The work of the 
Swedish expedition at Asine, therefore, proved that towards the end of the Late 
Helladic III period male cult idols existed on the mainland of Hellas. 

The study of the existing Mycenaean figurines makes clear that we have very 
few male statuettes from Late Helladic times, and that they fall into four classes or 
groups. To the first belong representations of warriors; to the second, offerings 
placed in graves; to the third votaries; and to the fourth cult idols. To which of these 
four classes does the figure at the University of Illinois belong? It cannot be a repre- 
sentation of a warrior, because it does not wear_a helmet, and for the same reason 
it cannot be a representation of a king or a ruler. The size of the figure, its similarity 
to the Asine idol, its careful modelling and rendering of the features of the face con- 
trast greatly with the size and summary rendering of the known clay figures placed 
in graves or found in votive heaps, and indicate that our specimen did not serve as a 
kterisma or as a votive offering. This is further indicated by the report, which by it- 

1 Furtwiingler, Die antiken Gemmen, I, pl. 2, fig. 20; D. Fimmen, Die kretisch-mykenische Kultur, 
fig. 56; R. Arch., 1900, pl. 8; Bossert, op. cit., p. 233, fig. 324 c.; Evans, op. cit., II, p. 341 and fig. 194 e. 

2 Although Mayer in Jb. Arch, I., 1892, p. 191, believes that it represents a princess with her attend- 
ants; the small figure is a soldier attendant who stands as a sentinel in the background. Milchhofer, in 
his Anfdnge der Kunst, p. 136, sees in the small armed figure a representative of the Curetes or Cory- 
bantes “‘who dance attendance on Rhea Cybele, clashing spear on shield.” 

3 Such a scene we find on the electrum ring discovered by Tsountas in 1893 in the lower city of 
Mycenae. It represents a male figure standing before a seated female figure: Sir Arthur Evans, J.H.S. 
XXI, 1901, p. 175, fig. 51; Furtwiingler, III, p. 36, fig. 14. But there is nothing to prove that the scene 
is not secular and the figures human beings. The same could be stated for the ring from Vapheio (Eph. 
Arch., 1889, pls. 10-39; Furtwiingler, I, pl. 2, fig. 19); for the ring from Mycenae with ‘“‘a mourning 
scene for a divine, youthful hero” (Furtwiingler, ITI, p. 56; Evans, I, fig. 116); for the ring in the Ash- 
molean Museum (Nilsson, op. cit., p. 296, fig. 85) and even for the ring from Knossos with the descend- 
ing figure holding a spear (Evans, I, fig. 115) or the figure on the sarcophagus from Milato (J.H.S. X XI, 
1901, p. 174, fig. 50). In general see Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 343 ff. 

4Sir Arthur Evans, P.M. IV, pp. 756 f. considers this idol a female representation. His objections 
have not been answered by the excavators of Asine, but the Illinois specimen proves that the pointed 


chin was also a male feature and could in certain cases represent a beard. 
5 Evans, II, p. 339, fig. 192. 6 Nilsson, op. cit., pp. XXII ff. 
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self could not be considered decisive, that the figure was not found in a grave or in a 
cache of votive offerings. We have only the fourth group left and to it we must ac- 
cordingly ascribe our specimen. It is possible to accept the Illinois figurine as a cult 
idol of a male God, if that of Asine is to be so interpreted. The “Lord of Asine”’ 
belongs to the closing years of the Late Helladic III period. The Illinois figurine is 
a little earlier and since it is earlier than any of the other male statuettes discovered 
thus far, it can be conceived as the earliest known representation of a male cult idol 
from the mainland of Greece. Because of this, and because of the fact that only three 
other male figures made in clay are known from the Mycenaean world, this broken 
fragment possesses a very special interest.' 

It is impossible to identify the God whose cult idols appear in Late Helladic times. 
He cannot have been a war God, since that office was held by a Goddess, whose 
image we have in the stucco tablet and possibly also in the signet ring from Mycenae. 
It is natural to presume that the Late Helladic people would make cult idols of their 
main God and identify these representations with the father of Gods and of men, 
with Zeus. Our evidence, however, is slight, and any such identification, although 
tempting, is speculative, and will need to be backed by stronger and more compelling 
evidence before it can be accepted. But such a supposition allows us to remark that 
the Indo-European tribes of the mainland of Hellas, with the opening years of the 
Late Helladic period begin to represent their Gods in human form. The old ani- 
conic character of their religion? is giving way, possibly under the influence of Crete, 
to that anthropomorphism which exercised such a profound influence on the birth 
and development of the historic arts of Hellas. The “Lord of Asine”’ and the similar 


figure at Illinois can be conceived as heading the long procession of divine statues on 
which the glory of Hellas rests in such a large measure. 


GEORGE E. MyLonas 
WaAsHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1 We may also remark that it is the only example of its kind in American museums. 

2 Proved by the lack of figurines noticed in the excavated Middle Helladic sites. That these Middle 
Helladic sites were occupied by the earliest Indo-European tribes that descended in Greece was proved 
by Professor Blegen. Cf. Haley-Blegen, in A.J.A. XXXII, 1928, pp. 141 ff.; Harland, op. cit., pp. 13 
ff.; and Mylonas, Eph. Arch., 1930, pp. 15 {f. Also see C. D. Buck, in Class. Phil. XXI, 1926, pp. 1 ff. 


A SIGNIFICANT BREAK IN THE CISTOPHORIC 
COINAGE OF ASIA 


Ir 1s well known that cistophori continued to be minted after 133 B.c. in the Roman 
province of Asia. At Tralles it was only for eight years; at Laodiceia and Apameia it 
was for a longer period, and we find also many undated coins from Pergamum. At 
Ephesus, the chief city of the new province, there was an almost continuous series 
of dated coins for 67 years, up to number Z= in 67 B.c. The next issues known, how- 
ever, are dated OS and OZ and bear the name of T. Ampius Balbus, the proconsul 
of 58 B.c.! Now it is possible that some of the undated coins of Pergamum fall 
within this gap of nine years but, as we shall see, it is not very probable, and in any 
case the sudden cessation of the long and almost unbroken series of Ephesian coins 
is worthy of remark. Furthermore, when they began again at Ephesus, the name of 
the Roman proconsul was added; so, too, upon those of Tralles and Laodiceia and a 
year later upon those of Apameia. The cessation of the Ephesian coins, and the 
probable cessation of the others, seem therefore even less likely to be the result of 
chance. It is obvious that no certain explanation can be given, but there are a few 
indications, besides the addition of the proconsul’s name, which point to the inter- 
vention of the Roman government to hold the supply of precious metals at its own 
disposal during these years. 

We may, however, first advance the negative argument that local conditions in 
Asia, so far as we know them, suggest no natural cause for the cessation of the 
Ephesian coinage in 67. The pirates were crushed in that year, commerce was re- 
viving, and one would suppose that there would be demand for a greater rather than 
a smaller amount of money in circulation. Besides, commerce was in any case the 
chief source of supply of the precious metals; some silver came from the Mysian 
mines during the Republic; ? and there were available also the treasures of the 
temple and bank of Artemis. So it is unlikely that there was any serious shortage 
of the supply of silver necessary for coinage. 

We must now turn to the evidence from Italy. It was probably in 67 B.c. that a 
Gabinian law was passed forbidding provincials to borrow money in Rome. Since 
Sulla’s day, Romans had been steadily increasing their investments in the provinces; 
exploitation of the silver mines by publicans had decreased, and gold mines were 
apparently producing little, since the public income of fifty million denarii can be 
accounted for from other sources. It was also in 67 B.c., after piracy had destroyed 
much commerce, that the huge sum of six thousand talents was voted to Pompey, 

1 The best specialized study of the cistophoric coinage is still M. Pinder, Uber die Cistophoren, etc., 
Berlin, 1856; on the coins of these cities see Head, Hist. Num.*, pp. 534 f., 575 f., 660, 666, 678, and the 
British Museum Catalogues, Coins of Mysia, pp. xxx f., 123-126; Coins of Ionia, pp. li, 63-68; Coins of 
Lydia, pp. exxxiii-cxl, 326-335; Coins of Phrygia, pp. xxxii f., 69-74; Ixxiv f., 278-282. I have found no 
record in recent publications of any cistophori dated between 67 and 58 B.c., and Mr. E. T. Newell of 
the American Numismatical Society has kindly informed me that he knows of none. Minting of gold 
was of course a sign of sovereignty which Rome never allowed; cf. Head, op. cit., p. 660 on the gold 
coinage of Tralles in 88-84, and Strabo, XIV, 1, 42 (649) on the tyrants there at that time. 

* Strabo, XIII, 1, 45 (603); Wiegand, Ath. Mitt. XXIX, 1904, pp. 268-272. 
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together with authorization to use any available revenues.' The natural result of all 
these factors would be a shortage of precious metals which it would be the purpose 
of this law to combat.’ Besides this, we find that in 63 B.c., during the Catilinarian 
scare, the senate placed an embargo upon the exportation of gold and silver from 
Italy, and Cicero adds that this was not the only occasion when it did so.* The 
booty which Pompey brought home and the revenues from the new provinces * must 
have eased the situation, for by 56 influential men could secure, as in the case of 
Brutus and the Salaminians, exceptions to the Gabinian law.* 

Returning to the province of Asia, we find one piece of evidence that seems re- 
lated. In 62 B.c., Flaccus, the proconsul of Asia, issued an order prohibiting the 
usual export of the gold contributed by the Jews of Asia to the temple in Jerusalem. 
The sums raised for this purpose at Apameia, Laodiceia, Adrammytium, and Per- 
gamum were sequestrated by the proconsul, duly entered in the accounts, and de- 
posited in the treasury.* Apparently precious metals were to be kept at the govern- 
ment’s disposal. 

We have, therefore, contemporary with the cessation of the series of Ephesian 
cistophori, evidence from Italy and from Asia that the Roman government was con- 
serving the supply of precious metals for its own purposes. It was not until the situa- 
tion in Italy was relieved that the provincial cities began to issue silver coins again, 
but these now bore the proconsul’s name as a mark of governmental intervention. 
The silver coinage was no longer purely municipal in character. 

T. R. S. Broucuton 
Bryn Mawr 


1On the evidence for these statements see Frank, Econ. Survey of Ancient Rome, I, pp. 304, 322, . 
347 f. 

2 Cicero, Att. V, 21, 12; VI, 2, 7. Last (Camb. Anc. Hist. TX, p. 345) suggests that this was the law to 
prevent loans to provincial embassies for purposes of bribery, which the tribune Cornelius proposed in 
67 B.c. (Asconius, p. 57 C). It appears, however, that the Cornelian proposal was lost after reference 
was made to a senatus consultum of 94 B,c., and Asconius makes no mention of Gabinius in connection 
with it. The Gabinian law must have been different in its purpose and application, otherwise it would 
hardly have affected regular loans for investment purposes to provincial communities such as Salamis 
of Cyprus. It may very well have been concerned with the provision of funds for Pompey, and so have 
supplemented the more famous Lex Gabinia. ’ Cicero, In Vat., 12; Pro Flacco, 67. 

4 Frank, op. cit., pp. 322, 324 f. It is possible that the minting of new coins ceased because of Pompey’s 
collections under the authority granted him against the pirates and Mithridates; cf. Pro Flacco, 29 and 
32. Upon his return to Rome he left a large sum in cistophori in Asia to the account of the state, for we 
find Cicero in 59 protesting against the proposal to pay the public allowance to his brother, who was 
then governor of Asia, in “‘Pompey’s cistophori”’ instead of denarii, Att. II, 6, 2; 16, 4. ' 

5 Tyrrel and Purser, The Correspondence of Cicero *, III, pp. xxiv, 337-344; Frank, op. cit., p. 389. 

6 Cicero, Pro Flacco, 66-69. 


THE ROMAN BASILICA 


THE vexed question of the origin of the Roman Basilica has recently been discussed 
from a new point of view. This change in viewpoint has been brought about by a 
change in the appreciation of Roman art. A number of archaeologists have tried to 
show that Roman art was not merely a continuation and imitation of Greek art, but 
had a character of its own and was able to create new types. For example, von 
Gerkan claims for the Basilica not a Roman origin in the strict sense, but an Italic 
one.! It is a matter of fact that the earliest example we have is the Basilica at 
Pompeii and that the specimens in the East are rather rare and late. But an argu- 
ment based on statistics would be valid only if all ancient buildings were known. As 
the matter stands at present, further excavation may change our knowledge con- 
siderably. It is therefore necessary to see whether the characteristics of the Basilica 
give a clue to the people who created it. 

The standard work on the Basilica at present is Leroux’s Les Origines de l’édifice 
hypostyle. He distinguishes two types. One has the entrance in the short side and 
two rows of columns parallel to the longer axis. Leroux is absolutely right in calling 
it the Greek type, because such a room is nothing else than the Greek Megaron. It 
is often found as the private Basilica in rich houses, e.g., in Domitian’s palace on the 
Palatine (Fig. 1, VIII), at Tivoli and at Ostia. It occurs, but at a late period, as a 
public Basilica in Cremona and in Aspendos in Asia Minor. All these specimens have 
an apse added in the rear. Although apses are not common in Greece, two types are 
found, either one as broad as the room itself, e.g., at Samothrace (Fig. 1, III) and at 
Pergamon, or a small apse which may be repeated to form a row of apses. The apse 
of the Roman Basilica, however, is shorter than the wall in which it is set; it is only 
a curve in a straight wall and thus accentuates the axis of the room. A good example 
is afforded by the “‘Apsidensaal” at Praeneste.? It seems likely, therefore, that the 
restricted form of the apse is an innovation of Roman architects. Our conclusion, 
then, is that this type of Roman Basilica was taken over from Greece and barely 
changed by adding a subordinate Roman feature. 

Leroux also places the Basilica at Pompeii (Fig. 1, VII) under his Greek type, but 
it does not fit here.* It has the entrance in the short side too, but four rows of col- 


1A. von Gerkan, Griechische Staedteanlagen, p. 139. 

2 Leroux, L’Origine de l’édifice hypostyle, 190 ff.; Delbrueck, Hellenistische Bauten in Latium 1, pp. 
77 ff.; 2, 98, 186; Pergamon 8, pp. 83 ff. 

3 Leroux, op. cit. pp. 224 ff., 258 ff.; Kohl und Watzinger, Die antiken Synagogen in Galilaea, pp. 176 
ff. Watzinger correctly observes that the entrance side of the Oecus is always left open; but he is mis- 
taken in saying that the ambulatory ‘“‘is left out,’ because it never existed in the mind of the Greek 
architect. The columns in front of the tent of Ptolemy II, if correctly reconstructed, do not form an 
ambulatory, but a substitute for the closing wall. The Greek peristyle should not be confused with the 
three-sided colonnade or the ambulatory under discussion, because its function is different. It is used 
in the court for uniting a set of rooms, not for articulating the interior of a single room. It is significant 
that the ambulatory around the peristyle of the ‘‘ Banketthaus” at the Argive Heraeum (Waldstein, 
The Argive Heraeum, Pl. XXVI) is restricted to three sides and is not continued at the side of the en- 
trance to the rooms. Also the Greek Gymnasium at Miletus (Wiegand, Milet 1, 9) looks like the 
Pompeian Basilica only if we consider the ground plan; we have a four-sided peristyle, a central room 
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umns, not two. They form an ambulatory on all four sides and leave an ample space in 
the center. The appearance of the room is thus quite different from that of a Greek 
Megaron (Fig. 1, I). In the Megaron the entering visitor has free space between him- 
self and the most important spot in the rear occupied by the cult image. He has the 
feeling of being pulled towards this object, the columns by the sides leading and 
accompanying him straight ahead in this direction. But when entering the Pompeian 
Basilica his way is blocked by the row of columns in front of him and he must go to 
the right or left in the direction of the colonnade circling around the inner space of 
the building. The main axis of the room is nevertheless in the same direction as in the 
Megaron, marked not only by the entrance, but also by the Tribunal in the rear. 
Furthermore, a cross axis exists just in front of the Tribunal, not in the center of the 
building. There are two doors in the middle of the long sides, but they are incon- 
spicuous and do not influence the plan. The cross axis is emphasized by rooms on 
either side of the Tribunal, which are separated from the rest of the building by 
three-quarter columns. Thus the ground plan shows the combination of a cross and 
rectangle. 

Such a complicated ground plan is never found in Greek buildings of analogous 
form. Two types can be compared. One has three parallel axes formed by the nave 
and the two aisles, that of the nave being the most important and the one alone used 
by the visitor (Fig. 1, I). The other type is found in the Parthenon (Fig. 1, IT), in the 
type of Bouleuterion occurring at Priene and at Notion, in the so-called Oecus. It 
has a third row of columns, always in the rear and behind the cult image or behind 
the seats. There is never a row of columns blocking the entrance and forcing the 
visitor to go around the central space. An analogy to the Pompeian scheme can, 
however, be found in Italy. The Atrium (Fig. 1, VI) has the main axis leading from 
the Vestibulum straight across to the Tablinum. The entering visitor, however, can- 
not follow it, but finds his way barred by the Impluvium which he must encircle, as 
he encircles the central space by following the ambulatory of the Pompeian Basilica. 
There is a cross axis also in the Atrium. It is produced by the two Alae, so that the 
point in which the main axis and the cross axis intersect each other is not in the 
center of the building, but is shifted beyond the Impluvium toward the spot in front 
of the Tablinum. Furthermore, the Tablinum with two side rooms corresponds to 
the Tribunal and the two flanking rooms. The plans of the Atrium and the Pompeian 
Basilica are thus so similar that there must be a connection between them. I do not 
believe, however, that the Atrium had a direct influence on the Basilica, but I 
would formulate my opinion in this way: the architects of Southern Italy adopted 
the Greek type of Basilica, but transformed it according to the Italic plan, which 
combines a circle and a cross.' A Greek origin must be assumed for the Basilica, 


in the rear and a cross axis in front of it. But the building, seen as a structure in three dimensions, is 
wholly different. It is not a single unit, but consists of two parts, the peristyle and the block of rooms 
which is higher; the peristyle has only three colonnades of equal height, not like the Pompeian am- 
bulatory, a fourth being embodied into the block of rooms and therefore being higher. 

1 Since this study was presented at the meeting of the Archaeological Institute in 1932 new evidence 
has been produced. This is dealt with in additional footnotes. 

F. Krischen has advanced a new theory about the origin of the Basilica at Pompeii which is as bril- 
liant as it is extravagant (Architectura, 1, Berlin, 1933, pp. 46 ff.): He assumes two building periods. 
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because of the Greek name; the presumable type must be the Megaron. Both types, 
the Basilica in the Pompeii-type and the Atrium, are thus independent creations, 
originating in the native Italic manner of planning. My view that the Atrium is not 
Etruscan, in the sense that the Etruscans brought it over when they immigrated into 
Italy, but that it was developed by them under the influence of the Italic people, is 
corroborated by the fact that other types of Roman buildings show the same com- 
bination of cross and circle, the word circle being taken in a wide sense, comprising 
any roundabout way leading back to the starting point. The circle gives to the 
building the appearance of unification, it concentrates and closes it. The cross articu- 
lates the space in emphasizing some lines as the leading and most important ones. 
These two principles are antagonistic to one another and sometimes the cross is 
preponderant, sometimes the circle. The existence of a cross in the plan of Roman 
buildings has often been recognized, but the circle can also readily be seen. In the 
Pantheon the circle is predominant. It is given by the outer form; but there are also 
seven niches, three curved and four rectangular. The round niche opposite the en- 
trance marks an axis which is cut by a line connecting the two other curved niches 
so that a cross appears. But the effect is lessened and the circular character of the 
room is strengthened by another cross, formed by the four rectangular niches. The 
cross is stronger than the circle in the plan of the Imperial baths at Rome.' The 
Thermae of Caracalla (Fig. 1, X) show the center of the cross in the Tepidarium, the 
two axes being produced by lines connecting the two Palaestras with each other and 
the Caldarium with the Frigidarium. But these four rooms, Caldarium, Frigidarium 
and the two Palaestras are the largest beside the Tepidarium and are parallel to the 
outer wall with their longer axes; they are also nearer to it than to the center, from 
which they are separated by smaller and less important rooms. Two other con- 
spicuous rooms fall into the same line with them, namely the rooms with two apses 
opposite each other in the side of the Caldarium. All these rooms are in communica- 
tion with each other by intermediate rooms, so that the result is a continuous round- 
about way along the circumference of the building. Leroux’s Greek type of Basilica 
must therefore be split into two. Whereas the first is barely changed, the second 
shows a certain transformation. The country where this transformation took place 
appears to be Southern Italy, because the type is, as far as our present knowledge 
goes, first found in this region. 

Leroux’s Oriental type has the entrance in the long side and a colonnade, single 


In the first, the building was an open courtyard enclosed by the wall with the Tablinum, by a,covered 
portico opposite to it, and by two long sides decorated with a sham portico. In the second period, the 
four rows of brick columns were built and they supported a roof which covered the central space, the 
ambulatory, however, remaining open to the sky. We would thus have a kind of monopteros set into 
an open courtyard. I leave it to other scholars to deal with this theory, since it does not have any 
bearing on my own hypothesis. The combination of two axes crossing each other with an ambulatory 
is not attacked by Krischen, but only pushed back to a second period. The difference between the 
two theories would be that, if Krischen is right, the influence of the Italic principle took place in the 
second period of the building. But this second period would be the first period of the building as a 
Basilica, for during the first it is only an open courtyard, not a Basilica in the normal sense. A good proof 
for the assumption that the central area of the Pompeian Basilica was roofed in and not open to the 
sky, as some scholars maintain, is afforded by the Basilica at Ardea (cf. p. 258 f., n. 3), where there is 
no doubt about the central area having been roofed. 
1 Cf. Krencker und Krueger, Die Trierer Kaiserthermen, 1, p. 180. 
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or double, in the interior, running around on all four sides in a great number of the 
examples. Good specimens are the Basilica Julia, the Basilica Ulpia, the Basilica 
in the Praetorium at Vetera (Fig. 1, [X).1 The origin is undoubtedly Oriental, as 
Leroux points out, because a broad room, namely a room having the entrance in the 
long side, as this type of Basilica has, is typical of the Orient, from Egypt to Meso- 
potamia. The other feature, columns in the interior, also goes back to the Orient, 
to the ‘“‘Hypostyle Hall,’ which originated in Egypt, and which was taken over by 
the Israelites and the Persians. The Greeks also probably adopted the type in 
archaic times for the Telesterion with its peculiar square form.? A later specimen is 
the “Salle Hypostyle” dating from the third century B.c. (Fig. 1, IV). Here an im- 
portant change, slight as it may appear, is made by the Greek architect. The number 
of columns is odd and the central one is missing. The result is an emphasis on the 
center by means of free space. This feature cannot be found anywhere in the Orient, 
where the most important place, usually the throne, is always situated at the back 
wall opposite the entrance.* The most important spot in the Telesterion at Eleusis is 
the center, but there is no free space. This introduction of free space at Delos is an 
innovation in the evolution of Greek architecture, leading toward greater spacious- 
ness, a feature first observable in the proportions of the cella of the Parthenon, 
which is wider than the cellas of earlier temples. In the fourth century the temple of 
Artemis at Epidauros shows the interior columns shifted nearer to the wall, in order 
that the inner room may become more spacious; also the porch is deeper than it was 
earlier.‘ 

The Roman Basilica of the Ulpia-Vetera type (Fig. 1, [X) has the same main fea- 
tures as the building at Delos, the entrance in the long side, and the interior columns, 
so that the derivation is obvious. But there are also differences. The free space in the 
middle is greatly enlarged. Although this seems to be merely a continuation of the 
evolution following the same line, it is nevertheless a transformation, because the 
appearance of the room for a visitor standing in the center has undergone a change. 
The columns equally distributed over the space of the Hellenistic building appear 
self-reliant and fulfill their function, regardless of any spectator. In the Roman type, 
however, they are subordinated to the spectator, surrendering the most important 
place to him. The great amount of free space in Italic and Roman architecture is a 
commonplace. Already the Etruscan temple shows it in the porch, which occupies 
half of the whole temple, and in the wide distances between columns. This tendency 


1H. Lehner, Vetera, pp. 40 ff.; Rudolph Schultze has treated the Basilica after Leroux, adding many 
examples excavated in the Roman provinces: Basilica, Berlin, 1928. 

2F. Noack, Eleusis, pp. 223 ff. Noack, however, denies an Oriental source for the Telesterion. It 
should be borne in mind first that an intermediate link between the Egyptian and the Persian buildings 
is presented by Solomon’s “ House of the Forest of Lebanon” (I Kings, 7, 2; F. Wachtsmuth, Der Raum, 
Marburg, 1929, p. 97) and that, secondly, the square type occurs in the Orient before the Persian 
period; examples are given in A.J.A. XX XVII, 1933, p. 601, to which can be added Syria 16, 1935, 
p. 356, Q.D.A.P. 5, 1936, p. 204. Further investigations must show whether there is a connection be- 
tween the examples in the north and those in the south, and which way the influence went. L. Weber’s 
remarks in Rhein. Mus. 80, 1931, pp. 88 ff., are based on insufficient archaeological knowledge. 

3 Leroux, op. cit. pp. 253 ff.; Exploration de Délos, 11 and Complément. For the Oriental throne see 
the one in the central room at the back wall of the palace at Tell El-Amarna, J.E.A. 12, 1926, pl. 2. 

4 Watzinger, op. cit.; Robertson, Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture, p. 114; Cavvadias, 
Fouilles d’ Epidaure, pl. 1. 
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toward vastness of space is, I believe, of native Italic origin and not Etruscan. 
There are two reasons for this belief. First, such ample space is not found in Asia 
Minor, the presumable home of the Etruscans. Second, this feature occurs in regions 
to which Etruscan influence never penetrated. It could be explained either as Italic 
or as Etruscan in Rome, and either as Roman or as Italic, hardly as Etruscan, in the 
strange “‘Corinthian Temple” at Paestum, with its deep porch. But Etruscan influ- 
ence is impossible in Sicily. Here the archaic Greek temples, e.g., temples C and G at 
Selinus, have deep porches, differing in this respect fundamentally from the temples 
in the motherland. I find no other explanation except to ascribe this variation from 
the traditional type to the “genius loci,” Sicily being in closer connection with Italy 
than with Greece and therefore sharing Italic characteristics.! 

To return to the Roman Basilica of the Ulpia-Vetera type. I should like to formu- 
late its relation to the Delos type in regard to space in this way : the Greeks, adopting 
the type from the Orient, developed it to a certain degree in the direction of greater 
space in the center; they stopped because their own feeling for space was limited, 
but the Romans were able to continue the evolution, since their native Italic style 
had known from early times a greater spaciousness than the Greeks had ever used. 
In enlarging the space, however, the Romans transformed the appearance of the 
room, so that they did not merely continue the type, but changed it, because of 
their own creative power.’ 

The second Roman alteration is the adding of apses. This was done also in the 
first type, but there was only one apse, whereas the third type shows two or three. 
The result at Vetera (Fig. 1, IX) is once more the characteristic Roman combination 
of circle and cross, the circle being effected by the ambulatory, the cross by lines 
connecting the two opposite apses with each other and the apse in the long side witli 
a presumable door. The Basilica Ulpia lessens the cross because there are only two 
apses, so that the other axis is only slightly indicated by the central doors. This type 
with two apses is often found in the Roman provinces, e.g., at Augusta Bagien- 
norum, at Kempten, at Doclea.* The appearance is wholly different from that of any 
Greek room (Fig. 1, I, II). The Greek room has a distinct direction toward one goal, 
namely from the door toward the rear wall. The two apses, however, counterbalance 

1 Studniczka, Antike 4, 1928, pp. 209, 225; Koldewey und Puchstein, Die griech. Tempel in Unter- 
italien und Sicilien, pl. 12, 17; Robertson, op. cit. pp. 201 ff., 78, 86. 

2It is possible that the type with one ambulatory is already a Hellenistic creation, because the 
Basilica in Jerusalem built by Herodes the Great seems to show it (C. Watzinger, Denkmdiler Palds- 
tinas, 2, pp. 39 f.). Roman influence at that time is not absolutely excluded, as Weigand has'shown 
that it set in in the East very early (Th. Wiegand, Palmyra, pp. 153 ff. and Jahrb. fiir Kunstwissen- 
schaft, 1924, pp. 37 ff.; some of his statements may, however, be questionable: cf. Schlumberger, Syria 
14, 1933, pp. 283 ff.), but it is safer not to eliminate every possibility of Hellenistic prototypes for Rom- 
an creations. Even so, there is a difference between Herodes’ Basilica and the Roman type, because 
the Roman type has a different relationship between the inner area and the ambulatory: the columns 
are closer to the walls, so that the ambulatory is narrower and the inner area is larger than in Herodes’ 
Basilica. In the latter, the central space is 45 feet wide and the ambulatory 30 feet or two-thirds as 
wide, whereas in the Roman type the ambulatory is only about half as wide as the central space, or 
less. The whole width of the Basilica at Ardea (cf. p. 258 f., n. 3) is given by the excavators as 23.80 
m. and that of the ambulatory as 5.25-30 m.; the width of the ambulatory at Pompeii is 4.70 m. and that 
of the central area 12.28 m. Vitruvius says (5, 5, transl. by M. H. Morgan): an aisle should be limited 


to one third of the breadth which the open space in the middle is to have. 
3 Schultze, op. cit., pl. 7. 
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each other and nullify the power of direction of the axis, giving the Roman room the 
appearance of being closed in itself, not in open connection with the outer world and 
oriented to it by the door as the Greek room is. Sometimes the doors are not even 
in the center, e.g., at Timgad and at Silchester, or they are equally distributed over 
the whole side, as at Doclea and at Alesia, so that the central one lacks any em- 
phasis. The result is that the interior of the building appears markedly closed. 
Because of all these things the apsidal type looks so concentrated in itself that the 
ambulatory, which was originally the concentrating feature, is not necessary any 
longer. It is succeeded by two rows of columns, accompanying the longer axis, be- 
tween two apses at Kempten and at Silchester, or is lacking altogether, e.g., at 
Alesia and at Timgad.! The diminishing of the number of columns enlarges the 
space still more and increases the difference from the Hellenistic prototype at Delos, 
making the transformation caused by the Roman style very striking. The change is 
greater than in the second type. 

The Basilica of Maxentius is placed by Leroux under both his types, because the 
original entrance in the shorter side was shifted to the longer side by Constantine 
(Fig. 1, V).2 This original entrance in the short side proves beyond doubt that the 
prototype was the Greek type, with the additional Roman apse. But all other feat- 
ures are different. First, the main axis is very feeble. Because of the largeness and 
the great height of the building, the entrance and the apse play only an inconspicu- 
ous part in the appearance of the whole and are without power to accentuate the 
axis. Furthermore, the peculiar form of three bays with cross vaults over each of 
them, affords a lining up of three units instead of a continuous single one, so that the 
main axis seems to be interrupted. There is a second even greater difference from 
the Greek type. The aisles are not only divided into three parts, but the orientation 
of these parts is different, being directed in a right angle toward the central nave. 
They thus display three cross axes, which counterbalance the main axis. But the 
three bays are not absolutely separated from each other, because openings in the 
dividing walls afford communications between them, so that a roundabout way 
going through the anteroom and the aisles and crossing the nave before the apse en- 
circles the central space. Therefore, this Basilica also shows the characteristically 
Roman combination of circle and cross. It has been assumed for a long time that the 
plan of the Basilica of Maxentius is an adaptation of the big central hall of the 
Roman Thermae (Fig. 1, X), but a brilliant paper by Boéthius on the Roman “ Mer- 
cati” * has made a new treatment necessary. Both the origin and the evolution of 
the type of Mercato must still be found; it is likewise uncertain whether the term 
Basilica can be applied to the Mercato di Trajano. Some points, however, can be 
put forward. The original type of Mercato, as found at Tivoli and at Ferentino, is 
absolutely different from that of the Basilica. The Mercato originates in putting 
together individual units, namely the corridor and the side rooms; each side room is 

1 There are also some examples of the first type derivative from the Greek Megaron, which show 
the Romanization pushed further by the omission of all interior columns; the spaciousness is thereby 
much increased. Examples are the Basilica of Junius Bassus (Lugli, Riv. Arch. Crist. 9, 1932, pp. 221 
ff.) and the Basilica at Trier (E. Kriiger, Die Trierer Rémerbauten, pp. 8 ff.). 


2? Leroux, op. cit., 286; Minoprio, P.B.S.R. 12, 1932, pp. 1 ff. 
3 Boéthius, Roma 9, 1931, nr. 10 ff.; Schultze, op. cit., p. 60; Robertson, op. cit., p. 261. 
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perceived as a full unit and not as a subordinate part. The Basilica, however, is a 
single unit, with occasional subordinate apses which enlarge the central space. The 
Mercato di Trajano approaches the Basilica to a certain degree, especially that 
type of Basilica which has a second story. It is, therefore, not impossible that 
Trajan’s building was influenced by the Basilica. It retains, nevertheless, some feat- 
ures of the original Mercato, by which the difference from the Basilica is made 
obvious. One feature consists of the closed rooms along the sides of the first story; 
the other, the two entrances opposite each other in the short sides, which character- 
ize the central part as a corridor having the function to serve as access to other 
rooms, whereas the Basilica is a hall which finds its purpose in itself. The question 
arises whether the tendencies in Roman art make it likely that a building in the form 
of the Mercato di Trajano could be transformed into one showing the type of 
Basilica built by Maxentius. The transformation is very easy theoretically. We must 
assume that the side rooms in the first story are opened as those in the second al- 
ready are; that their number is reduced to three; that the entrance in one side is 
blocked. The appearance would thus be changed from a corridor with side rooms 
into that of a spacious hall. These changes would mean greater unification and am- 
plification of space. But the tendencies toward unification and greater spaciousness 
are characteristic of Roman art in Imperial times. Monuments which exemplify 
them and afford analogies to the assumed evolution are abundant. In the so-called 
Auditorium of Maecenas the oblong room is enlarged by an apse in the short back 
wall and by six niches of equal size in the long sides. The “Aula Regia” in Domi- 
tian’s palace on the Palatine displays greater uniformity in arranging niches of 
equal width all around the four sides. But the niches are alternately rectangular and 
curved, so that they provide axes which form crosses and articulate the space. The 
Auditorium has six niches, the Aula Regia five; at times only three are found. A part 
of the so-called Academy in Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli contains a square room which 
is transformed by adjoining smaller rooms into a building of a type similar to those 
mentioned.! One side shows the entrance; the opposite side gives access to a deep 
rectangular niche and creates thereby the main axis of the room. The two other sides 
open into a suite of three small rooms. Although these side rooms are separated from 
the central space by screen walls, they can be spoken of as enlarging it, because they 
are subordinated to this central space. They themselves are arranged in such a way 
that a larger room in the center dominates two smaller flanking rooms. Such an 
arrangement is particularly Roman, as first shown by the Tablinum with two side 
rooms and many later specimens, e.g., the Caserma dei Vigili at Ostia, the “Temple 
of Romulus” in the Roman Forum and the central hall of the Imperial Thermae at 
Rome.’ The Baths of Caracalla (Fig. 1, X) have three bays in either of the long sides; 
the central one, used as a passage to the adjoining rooms, is rectangular and a little 
deeper than the flanking ones, which have curved rear walls; furthermore, they are 


1B. Com. Rom. 1914, p. 139; Lugli, Classical Monuments of Rome, pp. 271 ff.; Gusman, La Villa 
Imperiale de Tivoli, p. 169. 

2 Not. Scav. 1912, p. 164; Huelsen, Forum Romanum, p. 232. Cf. also Gusman, op. cit., pp. 77, fig. 
92, 113, fig. 151; Capitolium 9, 1933, p. 442; Not. Scav. 1923, pp. 185 ff., Pl. II; A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, 
p. 416; F. Noack and K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Baugeschichtliche Untersuchungen am Stadtrand vom 
Pompeji, pp. 208, 215. 
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separated from the central space by a row of columns, whereas the central bay is 
fully open to it. Compared with the room at Tivoli the thermal hall shows greater 
unification of space. Increasing unification of space and greater uniformity is af- 
forded by the central hall of Diocletian’s baths,' where all three side bays are equally 
deep and rectangular. But the two flanking ones still have columns which separate 
them from the central space. The greatest amount of unification is displayed by the 
Basilica of Maxentius (Fig. 1, V), where all side bays are equal and open to the cen- 
tral space. The result of our inquiry is as follows: we cannot yet trace the transforma- 
tion of the presumable Greek (Fig. 1, VIII) type, which was the starting point for 
the Basilica of Maxentius, into the final form step by step, but we see that all char- 
acteristic features of the latter are peculiarly Roman and find parallels in many Ro- 
man buildings. It is possible that the type of Mercato had some influence, but the 
Mercato itself was influenced by the Basilica. There is also some connection with the 
central hall of the Imperial Thermae, but the derivation cannot be a direct one, 
because the Basilica is an isolated building and has the entrance in the short side, 
whereas the thermal hall is incorporated into a greater unit and has the main en- 
trance in the long side.2 A word must be said about the change which the building 
underwent by the shifting of the entrance from the short to the long side and by the 
adding of a second axis opposite the new entrance. The resulting aesthetic effect is 
not very different from the former one. The proportion between the two axes is 
altered, the force of the main axis being lessened and that of the middle one of the 
cross axes being strengthened; the room thus looks more concentrated than before. 

To sum up: four types of Roman Basilica occur. We can give them an ethnic 
terminology derived from the peoples to whom the dominating feature is owed. We 
thus have the Greek type represented by the private Basilica (Fig. 1, VIII); the 
Graeco-Italic type, probably developed in southern Italy and found in the Basilica 
at Pompeii (Fig. 1, VII); the Graeco-Roman type of the Basilica of Maxentius (Fig. 
1, V), in which the share of Roman art is much greater than in that of the private 
Basilica; lastly, the Oriental-Graeco-Roman type, having the entrance in the long 
side, occasional apses and ambulatories, exemplified by the Basilica Julia, the 
Basilica Ulpia, that at Vetera and others (Fig. 1, [X). Or we can use for definition the 
preponderant feature. Then we have: the apsidal type with a single direction (pri- 
vate Basilica, Fig. 1, VIII); the ambulatory type (Pompeii: Fig. 1, VII); the type 
with unified space (Basilica of Maxentius: Fig. 1, V); the centralized apsidal type 
(Basilica Ulpia and others: Fig. 1, IX). All types are derived from Greek models, but 
all modify their prototypes, two—the unified and the centralized types —to such an 
extent that the original model is hardly recognizable. This proves the creative power 
of Roman art.* 


1 Krencker, op. cit. pp., 277 ff. 

2 Can the Mercato be derived from Greek types such as the arsenal of Philon, modified by the Rom- 
an vaulting system? (Dérpfeld, Ath. Mitt. 8, 1883, pp. 147 ff.; Judeich, Topographie von Athen, 2 ed., 
pp. 440 f. 

3Some more examples of the Basilica have come to light in new excavations, which may be dealt 
with briefly in this additional note. Two turned up in Roman Corinth. One, probably dating from the 
last quarter of the first century B.c., resembles the Basilica at Pompeii very closely, as R. Stillwell 
remarks in his publication (Corinth, 1, pp. 193 ff.). The entrance-is in one of the short sides, the main 
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It is worth while noticing that the cross produced by two axes occurs also in the 
East. Egypt has some examples. Whereas the main type of temple as exemplified 
by that of Khonsu at Karnak lays the entire stress on the one single axis going from 
the Pylon to the shrine in the rear, some rock-hewn temples, e.g., the smaller temple 
at Abu Simbel and another one at Gerf-Husein and some tombs, such as that of 


room has a colonnade going around all four sides; at the short side opposite the entrance there is no 
Tribunal as at Pompeii, but, according to Stillwell’s restoration, three parallel rooms, the central 
one being the largest. Such an arrangement of rooms is typically Italic and Roman, as was pointed 
out above. 

The other Basilica at Corinth (A.J.A. XX XIX, 1935, pp. 54) belongs to the Graeco-Oriental-Roman 
type, showing this type in a very early and simple stage. It consists of a rectangular room with an 
interior ambulatory on all four sides and a small projecting porch at one of the long sides. It was built 
between 46 B.c. and the end of the first century a.p. Apses are missing here, as in the Basilica Julia. 
Vitruvius’ Basilica shows the addition of one apse on one of the long sides. (Cf. the good reconstructions 
in W. Sackur, Vitruv und die Poliorketiker, Berlin, 1925, p. 151 and in M. H. Morgan and H. L. Warren, 
Vitruvius, The Ten Books on Architecture, p. 135.) It is small in relation to the whole length of the wall 
which it interrupts, but projects from it considerably. Its proportions and relationship to the main 
structure are, therefore, analogous to that of the porch of the Corinthian Basilica, the difference being 
that it serves as an apse and not as an entrance. An apse of similar shape is found in the late Hellenistic 
building at Kalydon (E. Dyggve, Das Heroon von Kalydon, Danske Vid. Selsk. Skrift. Hist. Filos. Afd. 
7, R. 4, No. 4, pp. 378 ff.). Another Hellenistic analogy is given by the apse added to the “ Ecclesias- 
terion” at Delos during the second century (B.C.H. 53, 1929, pp. 278 ff. with plan, p. 300). The 
analogy is, however, not so close, because the apse is curved and less projecting. In spite of such 
possible Hellenistic prototypes the apse is so intimately connected with Roman architecture that we 
can call it a characteristically Roman feature (cf. A. W. Van Buren, Ancient Rome, pp. 56 ff.). 

Another example of the Basilica with inner ambulatory on all four sides and an additional structure 
on one side has been found at Ardea by the Swedish expedition; it is datable in the first half of the first 
century B.c. (E. Wiken, Boll. Stud. Medit. 5, 1934, pp. 7 ff.). The additional structure is a porch located 
on one of the short sides, not on one of the long sides, as at Corinth. One of the long sides is resolved 
into arcades in order to provide easy access to the interior from the large open area along which the 
Basilica is located. This accessibility from the long side and the inner ambulatory have induced the 
excavator to consider the Basilica to be of Leroux’s “broad,” that is, our Oriental-Graeco-Roman, type. 
The porch, however, is not consistent, for it occurs only with the “long” types, the Graeco-Italic and 
the Graeco-Roman. One could argue that the architect added the porch to the short side because this 
side faces a temple and therefore needed some decoration. Such adornment, however, could be pro- 
duced by other devices than a porch, for instance by a sham order such as is found on the Tabularium 
in Rome, or simply by the same arcades which were used for the long side. Since the porch is so closely 
connected with the “long” type, we must conclude that the architect had such a type in mind. Un- 
fortunately the opposite short wall is so utterly destroyed that it is impossible to find out whether it 
was a plain wall only, or had an apse or Tablinum at that side which would make the Basilica more 
similar to the Graeco-Italic type. The dissolution of the long side into arcades would then be a second- 
ary change caused by the location along the open area. ° 

Whatever the original shape may have been, we see the great variability of the early Roman Ba- 
silica. The Roman took over two eastern types, namely the “long” type with the entrance in the 
short side and two or three rows of columns and the “broad”’ type with the entrance in the long side 
and columns around all four sides. Since their feeling for space differed from that of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, such marked distinction between “‘long”’ and “‘broad”’ rooms had no meaning for them, 
the consequence being that the various elements of the types were used freely and mixed. The axial 
direction of the long type is retained in the Graeco-Italic type, but the ambulatory of the other type is 
combined with it and the general plan is laid out on the native principle of the combination of cross and 
circle. The Basilica of Ardea shows the circle but not the cross produced by two axes; the original 
orientation of the type, namely along the main extension, is weakened by the many openings at the 
long side. The Basilica at Corinth and that of Vitruvius add a small but deep porch and apse, respec- 
tively, to the broad type with ambulatory, which does not survive into later times in this particular 
shape. 
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Merneptah, show a cross axis provided with two side chambers facing each other; 
but this cross axis is very feeble and out of balance with the long main axis, because 
it is very short and near the end. A palace of Akhenaten also has a couple of cross 
axes and the very interesting “Hall of Foreign Tribute,” built too by Akhenaten, 
consists of two corridors of almost equal length crossing each other in the center of 
the building.? The Orient also shows an arrangement of rooms in the form of a cross. 
The portal of building 1 at Boghazkeui consists of nine rooms; the central one has 
four doors; two of them lead to the two porches and afford the main passage; the 
two others lead to two side rooms and form the cross axis. Further, Hilani 1 and one 
of the buildings in the upper palace at Sendshirli seem to be examples. If the restora- 
tion is correct, the two rooms at either end of the central long room form the main 
axis, which is crossed by the axis going from the entrance through the vestibule. An 
analogy is afforded by the big hall in the western court of Nebuchadnezzar’s south- 
ern palace at Babylon, but the asymmetry of the doors in the hall of the ““ Anbauhof”’ 
and the lack of side rooms in the “Throne room” prove that the cross axis was not 
an indispensable feature in the mind of the Babylonian architect. Nor does it play 
a part in temple architecture, where side rooms symmetrical to the cella are rarely 
found: temple of Ishtar of Agade, E-Gig-Par at Ur. A very early specimen has re- 
cently been found at Tepe Gawra by E. Speiser, but the type is hitherto unique in 
Mesopotamia and without relations to the later types.’ In Assyria the big, equally 
sized rooms at the three sides of a square court in the palace at Khorsabad may be 
spoken of as forming a cross by means of their doors, although the entrance in the 
fourth side is asymmetrical. There are crosses in the Persian buildings at Persepolis, 
but they are not much marked.* Going west once more, we find an example in the 
palace at Vouni on Cyprus. Obsessed by the idea of the Mycenaean Megaron, I had 
overlooked it in my former treatment of the building, but Mr. Holland called my 
attention to it. The central room of the entrance complex which affords the main 
axis has two doors in each of its long walls leading into two side rooms and producing 
a cross axis; the effect is emphasized by the fact that one of these side rooms is not 
parallel, but directed at a right angle to the central room. The center of the cross thus 
coincides with the center of the building. Another conspicuous specimen is found in 
the palace at Petra. The cross is likewise in the center of the building, but the side 
rooms are replaced by open niches. The cross is very common in Parthian and Sassa- 
nian architecture: Hatra, Building B, V, Z 2; Firuzabad.? The central cross also 

1 Baedeker, Egypt, 1914, pp. 287, 394, 409. Feeble transverse axes occur in some temples of the 
New Empire: Chronique d’ Egypte, 20, 1935, pp. 237 ff., fig. 1. Cf. also E. Brandenburg, Felsarchitektur 
bei Jerusalem, pp. 37 ff. and C. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien Einst und Jetzt, 2, pp. 632 ff., 925 ff. 

2 J.E.A. XII, 1926, pl. 2; XIII, 1927, pl. 49. 

3 Ath. Mitt. XLII, 1917, 124; Wachtsmuth, Der Raum, pp. 71, 78, 81, 16, 25; Koldewey, Die 
Koenigsburgen von Babylon, 1, pls. 2, 21, 24; Ant. J. V, 379; A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, 410; B.A.S.O.R., 
Nr. 49, p. 10. E. Speiser, Excavations at Tepe Gawra, pls. 10 f. A cruciform ground-plan has recently 
been found in an early Mesopotamian type of temple, namely at Warka (Abh. Preuss. Ak. Phil.-hist. 
Kl., 1932, 2, p. 16, and 1935, 4, pp. 6 ff., pl. ID. 

4 Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de l’ Art, II, p. 426; Wachtsmuth, op. cit., p. 45. 

5 Perrot-Chipiez, op. cit., V, pp. 461, 707, 723; Wachtsmuth, op. cit., p. 104; Sarre, Kunst des alten 
Persien, 9. 6 A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, pp. 408 ff.; XX XVII, 1933. 


7 Wiegand, Petra, pp. 68 ff.; Wachsmuth, op. cit., pp. 123, 128, 132, 143; Perrot-Chipiez, op. cit., V, 
p. 564. . 
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occurs in Greece, although rarely and mostly in Hellenistic times, e.g., in Elis and at 
Olympia in the Theokoleon and the Leonidaion. But the tendency of Greek archi- 
tecture was not favorable to the principle, as is shown by the fact that the side rooms 
in the adjoining court of the Theokoleon are asymmetrical and that the Leonidaion 
avoids strict symmetry, not to speak of the houses at Olvnthos, Priene and Delos, 
which are all asymmetrical.' A cross axis is produced in the temple at Samothrace 
(Fig. 1, III) by two side doors, but is near the apse, not in the center; furthermore, 
the doors play the same inconspicuous part as the side doors in the Basilica at Pom- 
peii, so that the cross axis is hardly observable for the spectator in the interior 
when the doors are closed. 

The survey shows that there was opportunity for Eastern influence on Roman art 
in the matter of ground-plans showing a cross produced by two axes. I am never- 
theless very sceptical about this influence and am inclined to assume convergence, 
because the cross used in the Terramare towns before Eastern influence reached 
Italy shows that it is an indigenous feature.? There is also a difference between Rome 
and the East, slight in the mathematical sense, but important for the aesthetic 
appearance. In the East, Petra excepted, the side rooms are separate units, so 
that the axes, which are only indicated by the doors, are not strongly marked, 
whereas they are much more striking in the more unified Roman room. Further- 
more, the Eastern scheme has a very rigid and geometric-looking appearance, but 
in Roman architecture a dynamic balance between forces full of organic life and 
movement is evident. 


VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


1 Sh. Oest. Arch. I, 16, 1913, Beiblatt, 150; Olympia, Ergebnisse, II, pp. 110 ff.; pls. 72, 63; Wiegand- 
Schrader, Priene, pp. 285 ff.; D. Robinson, Olynthus, vol. 2; Exploration de Délos, VIII. Two other 
Greek buildings with a cross produced by two axes have been found recently, but both have a relation- 
ship with the East, namely a palace at Larissa in Aeolis (Arch. Anz., 1934, pp. 380 f.) and a temple at 
Samothrace (Chapouthier, Les Dioscures au Service d'une Déesse, pp. 164 ff.). 

2 The early buildings at Malta also have a cross-like ground plan: L. M. Ugolini, Malta, Origini della 
Civilta Mediterranea, pp. 41, 49; M. Ebert, Reallexikon der V orgeschichte, vol. 9, pl. 220; H. Gliick, 
Der Ursprung des rémischen und abendldndischen Wdlbungsbaues, Wien, 1923, p. 79. 


EXCAVATIONS AT GOZLU KULE, TARSUS, 1936: 


On the ninth of March, 1936, in weather unusually warm and bright for the season, 
the excavation of the Hiiyiik of Gézlii Kule was resumed. Only one new trench, 
number eight, was cut. It lies to the south of the mound in a field on which, owing 
to the proximity of the modern town, all the earth from the excavation has to be 
dumped. It seemed advisable, before the whole area had been covered, to discover 
whether it concealed anything of archaeological importance. The trench measured 
3.00 m. by 10.00 m. and was dug to a depth of five meters. Up to this point it was 
filled with drift earth containing a plentiful admixture of modern sherds. At the time 
it was impossible to carry it to a greater depth for lack of workmen, but another 
attempt to find undisturbed deposits will be made when the excavations are re- 
sumed. 

Section A, which was again in charge of Robert Ehrich, was widened to the east, 
primarily to get a better understanding of the large building at the three-meter 
level.2 When discontinued, a section approximately 22.00 m. from east to west and 
15.50 m. from north to south had been uncovered. The dig acted as a check upon 
the evidence from the comparatively small area of last year and gave us a much 
larger body of ceramic material upon which to base our conclusions. This, taken 
together with the evidence of Hittite hieroglyphic sealings both from this section 
and Section B (see p. 280), leave little doubt that the so-called brown or “drab” 
ware represents the final phase of the Bronze Age and not, as seemed possible at 
the end of the first campaign,’ the beginnings of the Iron Age. At the two-meter 
level, and less than a meter under the soil,‘ there were remains of a large building 
in a very fragmentary state of preservation. At the same level Mycenaean pottery 
began to appear in fairly large quantities. The accompanying pottery was almost 
uniformly of the monochrome “‘drab” variety in which carelessly made plates with 


1 The work of the 1936 excavation was supported by: Bryn Mawr College, the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America, which associated with it Haverford College, and the Fogg Museum of Harvard 
University. Bay R. Yalgin, Director of the Museum of Antiquities in Adana, again represented the 
Turkish government and by his energetic action, whenever needed, and his enthusiasm for the work, 
was of much assistance to the excavators. The work was under the general direction of the writer. Mr. 
Robert W. Ehrich acted in the same multiple capacities as in 1935 and had under his supervision an 
even larger force of workmen. Miss Dorothy Cox made all the drawings and plans in addition to 
supervising a large area of field work. Miss Margaret S. Woods participated in the field work for the 
first five weeks and later devoted herself to photography and the cleaning and conservation of bronzes. 
Mr. J. Franklin Daniel arrived in April and remained with the expedition for two and a half months. 
He divided his time between the supervision of a trench and a study of Mycenaean pottery and Iron 
Age pottery of Cypriote type. Miss Florence E. Day came to us from Beyrut and devoted herself ex- 
clusively to preparing the Islamic pottery and lamps for publication. She was able to complete the 
organization and reconstruction of all the material and was well advanced with the cataloguing and 
drawing when the 1936 campaign came to a close. Miss Sara Anderson, out on a Bryn Mawr Schol- 
arship, worked on the reconstruction of terracotta figurines and made a preliminary catalogue. 

2 A.J.A. XXXIX, 1935, p. 534. 3 A.J.A., lc., pp. 534 ff. 

4 All depths are given as last year, not from the surface, but from a single measuring point situated 
at the highest point of the hill and consisting of a concrete surveyor’s mark which was in situ before 
we began our work. 
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heavy wheel marks predominated, as usual. While there are some carefully turned 
plates,’ the majority are of a coarse, impure clay, without well defined base. Many 
were merely hacked with a knife from the wheel. Among the more interesting shapes 
are the trumpet-spouted vessel (Fig. 1) found standing on a bed of ashes in a shallow 
pit. This pit, like a number of others of the period, was doubtless used for cooking 
purposes. The lentoid flask, mentioned in the last report, can now be illustrated 
(Fig. 2), and a type of miniature jug (Fig. 3) which is quite common at this and the 
lower or three-meter level. The ceramic material and bronzes from these two levels 
are almost identical. While there is some use of slip at both levels, more bowls and 
plates with slipped and burnished rims are found at the lower level. Red is the usual 
color, although brown is also used. This, as we shall see, is a survival of the technique 
of the preceding period of the Bronze Age. Bronze arrow-points and chisels with 
both hollow sockets and solid shafts were numerous. Fig. 4 illustrates the more 
interesting of the clay bullae found at the two-meter level. 

While the Mycenaean sherds belong to a disturbed area, owing to the shallow 
covering of humus, and do not permit of much reconstruction of shapes, they are, 
nevertheless, at approximately their original level. This is amply proven, both by 
the fact that they are practically restricted to this area and by the evidence of Sec- 
tion B, and I shall leave the more detailed description and evaluation of the Mycen- 
aean pottery to the discussion of that section (pp. 279 ff.). Suffice it, for the moment, 
to say that it belongs uniformly to two phases of the “Granary style.” For the 
trumpet-spouted vessel I know of no parallel, but both the lentoid flask ? and the 
very peculiar miniature jug * are characteristic of Hittite pottery. The flask, indeed, 
is an old Anatolian form and, with certain variations in shape, goes back, not only to 
early phases of the Hittite pottery,‘ but also to Troy II.° As the Hittite empire camé 
to an end around 1200, it is evident that on the basis of the ceramic parallels alone one 
would be forced to place the final appearance of the “‘drab”’ ware not much later than 
this approximate date. In the report of last year one of the reasons given for a later 
dating was the fact that immediately above the “drab” ware Iron Age pottery 
of the Cypriote variety appears. The same phenomenon was observed this year in 
Section B and over a sufficiently large area to make it highly improbable that it was 
accidental. The problem, therefore, seems to have shifted from one of dating the 
monochrome “drab” wares to that of finding the correct date for the first appear- 
ance of the pottery of Cypriote character. Mr. Hamilton, excavating for the Pales- 
tinian Department of Antiquities,* assigned some Iron Age pottery to a date as 
sarly as the end of the twelfth century or early eleventh. Unless something similar 
can be assumed for Tarsus, we must take for granted that the mound of Gézlii Kule, 
if not all of the more extended city of Tarsus, was deserted for some time. Inher- 
ently this is not impossible or even unlikely. The twelfth century was a peculiarly 


1 A.J.A., l.c., fig. 16. 

2 Bittel and Gueterbock, “Bogazkéy,” Newe Untersuchungen in der hethitischen Hauptstadt, Taf. 8, 2. 

3 Bittel and Gueterbock, op. cit., Taf. 7, 5. 

‘ Bittel, “‘Vorliufiger Bericht ueber die Ausgrabungen in Bogazkiy,” Mitteilungen der Deutschen 
Orient Gesellschaft zu Berlin, Nr. 74, 1935, fig. 4. 

5 C. W. Blegen, Paper read at the December, 1936, Meeting of the Archaeological Society. 

6 R. W. Hamilton, “‘Excavations at Tell Abu Hawam,” Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine, IV, pp. 28 ff., pl. XIV. 
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disturbed period, with wandering bands of robbers and pirates known to have 
haunted the eastern basin of the Mediterranean. Gézlii Kule was an exposed point 
overlooking an inland basin reached by a navigable river! and the inhabitants 
may here, as elsewhere, have retired inland for safety. The evidence from Section B 
is not conclusive. There certainly was no accumulation of earth to mark such a 
hiatus in occupation; and in Section A the last phase of the Bronze Age lies, as has 
been said, very near the surface. The only way out of our present dilemma would 
be to assume that the catastrophe which befell the Hittite Empire did not affect 
Cilicia and that the late Hittite ceramic shapes here continued in use for some time 
longer. Before the evidence of Tarsus on this important point can be definitely 
stated, at least one more sector must be opened on the mound. 

I return now to the description of Section A. Although the building at the three- 
meter level (Fig. 5)? was uncovered, as has been said, over an area measuring ap- 
proximately 22.00 m. from east to west and 15.50 m. from north to south, this 
represents in all probability only a fraction of the whole structure. Both to the north 
and east the walls run into the undug earth. It presents the picture of a large central 
area—probably an open court—bordered by a corridor somewhat wider on the 
southern than on the western side. The outer wall, averaging 1.10 m. to 1.20 m., is of 
heavy construction with large stones on the outside and only slightly smaller ones 
forming the inner row, while the core is oo 
chocked with rubble. This supports a 
superstructure of crude brick, at the base ffs 
of which run horizontal, roughly rec- pieor line, 
tangular, adze-trimmed beams. Their 
appearance and dimensions are given in 
the reconstruction (Fig. 6), while Fig. 7 
shows, in the groove visible on the floor, Fic. 6.— Cross Section oF WALL SHow1nG UsE 

or Horizontat BEAMS 

the position in which they lay. For the 

support of the interior wall, of an average width of 0.90 m.—1.00 m., the stone 
base was naturally neither so strong nor so deep. In the case of these walls, the 
clay surfacing of the floor had been smeared up over the vertical face of the 
beams, instead of the wall dressing being carried down to the level of the floor. By 
means of this technique the joint was covered and moisture could not seep in and 
undermine the crude brick of the wall. The angle of wall to the west represents 
the smaller room with cement floor, labelled provisionally the “bath room,” of 
the 1935 report. The drain, which carried off the water, emerges from under the 
wall at the southeast corner of the room and turns sharply towards the east at the 
angle of the main room of the building. It can be seen in Fig. 8, at the point where 
a later wall has broken into it. It is characteristic of the closely built site of Tarsus 
that walls of successive periods are frequently not more than a few centimeters 
apart. Of the exact shape of this smaller room little can be said at present. The 


1 If we may believe that early conditions correspond to those of later times. It seems most likely 
that the Hittites, at the height of their power, at least in the first half of the thirteenth century, kept 
their water highway open to the chief city of their vassal state of Kizwatna. 

? The stippled walls are of later date. 
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foundations at the northeast corner of the ground plan correspond in width and 
alignment with the short western wall to the south, but in view of the havoc caused 
by the intrusive pits, some of which are of Islamic date, others sunk from the two- 
meter level of the late Bronze Age, it is impossible to determine whether they were 
ever connected. A number of small rooms, instead of one long, narrow chamber, 
may have abutted on the western corridor. In spite of the poor preservation of our 
building and its very incomplete excavation, one is tempted to speculation. In its 
present state it presents a picture not unlike the southwest corner of Temple II 
at Bogazkéy.! 

In order to continue the stratigraphic study of the site, which could be profitable 
only here, as elsewhere in Section A the deep Roman levels had destroyed the last 
phase of the Bronze Age, a portion of the western side of this building was removed. 
Instead of finding the traces of other structures immediately below it, we came 
upon no walls of any size, but uncovered a series of pebble layers to the astonishing 
number of at least fourteen. They were so well and evenly laid that one questions 
whether they were a fill or a foundation for the support of the upper building, 
made up of superimposed layers of earth and river-stones, or a succession of pave- 
ments covering a larger area. Their extent can only be determined by very careful 
investigation, which will be the work of some future campaign. At all events, 
there can be little doubt that they are connected with a building of considerable 
importance which occupied a commanding position on the highest point of the 
mound. The monochrome “drab” pottery did not persist in any quantity much below 
the foundations of the three-meter level building.’ At 4.50 m. the units were almost 
free of any admixture of this ware and at five meters the character of the pottery, as 
well as of the houses, had changed completely. Some of this pottery had been found 
in the first campaign and is illustrated by figs. 15, 20, 22 and 23 of the 1935 report. 
There, however, it was wrongly said to represent the last phase of the Bronze Age, 
a réle which, I now believe, should really be assigned to the monochrome “drab” 
ware. It is characteristic rather of the preceding phase. It comprises two distinct 
ceramic styles: wares with simple geometric patterns, often of rather careless exe- 
cution, on a light ground, and vessels covered either partially or completely with 
a highly burnished slip. Red is a favorite color, but buff, brown and black also occur. 
While the burnished wares have very definite Hittite connections,’ the painted wares 
seem to me very unlike the so-called painted Cappadocian found at such sites as 
Alisar. When the publication of this site has appeared, it will facilitate a comparative 
study, as not much of the material is in easily accessible museums. Figs. 9-14 illus- 
trate some characteristic examples of the painted wares. The small high-footed 
bowl (Fig. 9, p. 264) occurs very frequently. Fig. 10 shows those of a somewhat lower 
level. Fig. 11, with its effective, but badly planned and executed design, is typical of 
the careless work of this period. Fig. 12, on the other hand, is much better in execu- 
tion, and with its dotted rosettes and crossed and dotted triangles suggests Aegean 


1 Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient Gesellschaft, Nr. 74, Tafel III. 
2It must be remembered that three meters represent the general level at which the walls first 


appeared; the floors lie at a lower level, as can be seen from the plan. 
3 A.J .A., l.c., p. 587. 
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affinities. All these pieces reveal the potter as an excellent craftsman, as far as the 
building up of the vessel on the wheel is concerned. The fabric, too, is hard, close- 
grained, and comparatively free of impurities. Even the monochrome vessels, such 
as Figs. 13 and 14, are of good proportions and impressive size, although frequently 
of less well-levigated clay. 


Fig. 15.—Burtipinc or Lower Bronze AGE LEVEL, Section A 


The houses of this period have comparatively narrow stone foundations with a 
minimum width of 0.45 m. (Fig. 15). The living unit sometimes consists of only two 
rooms, although it usually forms part 
of a larger complex with party walls. 
The hearth, of horseshoe shape on the 
inside, is frequently situated in the 
center of the larger of the two rooms. 
Sometimes it has a simple ornamental 
design on the front panels of the clay 
parapet, which protects the actual 
fireplace from draughts. This is illus- 
trated by the flutings on the front of 
the hearth (Fig. 16) which also shows 
the careful stone bedding and the fre- 
quent rebuildings of these fireplaces. 
A number of spit supports were found in connection with hearths, and a quern 
usually lay somewhere in the immediate vicinity. 
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A finely modeled bull’s head (Ht. 0.034 m.), originally attached to a clay vessel, 
was found at a depth of about six meters and presents another parallel with Hittite 
art. It is shown enlarged (Fig. 17, p. 268). It is only at this earlier Bronze Age 
level, too, that the incised biconical whorls so characteristic of Anatolia, first make 
their appearance. None has as yet been found in the levels of the “drab” wares. 

Small metal objects are numerous, but the most important find was a hoard of 
sixteen pieces of bronze and three of lead at a depth of 5.50 m. They actually repre- 
sent only eighteen objects, as the two pieces of bronze tubing were originally one. 
The hoard consists of five flat axes or chisels (Fig. 18) of a simple type and two with 
lateral protrusions of the type called “‘aermchen Beil” in German (Fig. 19). This 
is the first time that this type has been found south of the Taurus mountains,’ but it 
was widespread in all of Anatolia and also occurred in a bronze hoard from Megiddo.? 
The pickaxe (Fig. 19) is a particularly fine piece of metal work. A solid chisel and 
one with socket (Fig. 20), five daggers varying greatly in size (Fig. 21), and three 
lead rings (not illustrated) complete the hoard. The tubing has a number of small 
holes at the upper end. It is exactly paralleled at Tell Asmar.* It was probably used 
for drinking beer in the manner illustrated on cylinder seals.‘ A cache of twenty- 
one flint blades occurred somewhat above the bronzes. 

Directly under the three-meter level no seals of either stamp or cylinder type 
were found, but they again became fairly common at a depth of six meters. A num- 
ber, among them Fig. 22, with its fabulous beasts in lively motion, were found in 

disturbed earth. This is of light blue faience and resembles 
cylinder seals of Assyrian character 
found in Cyprus.’ Fig. 23 was 
washed out of the side of a trench 
by the rain. 
The unit centering around a 
paved court * at the southern edge 
‘ : of Section A was, after further 
study, in part removed. Before the 
construction of this building, the 
area had been, for a long period, open and somewhat sloping ground. It was this 
which necessitated the laying of the court pavement over a very heavy underpinning 
of rough limestone. In the 1935 report it was said that “toward the south the whole 
complex (of the Terrace building) is sharply cut off,’ and this year we discovered 
that the cutting was due to a very heavy stone wall, with an average width of about 
3.30 m., and at some points considerably wider. Just what the date of the wall is 
cannot be said with certainty as yet, but a series of ovens along the south face, of 
which four have been at least partially excavated, certainly belong to the Iron Age 
and were used for the manufacture of Black-on-Red and White-Painted wares of 
1§$. Przeworski, Orientalni 7, 1935, No. 3, pp. 390 ff. 
2 Shown at the December Meeting of the Archaeological Society in Chicago, 1936. 
3 “Preliminary Report Tel Asmar,” Oriental Institute of Chicago Communication, 7, pp. 36 ff. 


4 Weber, Altorientalische Siegelbilder, nos. 415-421. 


5 Cf. von der Osten, Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection of Mrs. Agnes B. Brett. pl. XI, 124. 
A.J.A.., l.c., fig. 19. 
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Cypriote character. This is amply proven by the numerous misfired pieces lying 
both inside the ovens and in the general area. There is every reason to believe that 
when the excavation is carried further along the face of the wall, we shall find more 
ovens attesting the fact that Tarsus was a center for the manufacture of much of the 
““Cypriote” Iron Age pottery used locally. Mr. Daniel, who made a special study of 
these wares, says that of the “‘Iron Age” pottery from one given area in Section B he 
believes about 20 per cent to be import and 80 per cent of local manufacture, and 
adds: “‘I did not find a single Cilician piece in Cyprus.” The ovens were built in a 
hard mass of burned clay and pebbles, lying directly in front of the stone wall. The 
sides were strengthened with stones, and the fire-chamber, built of the same material, 
was reached through an arched opening. A floor of thick clay overlay it and was 
pierced at frequent intervals by holes for the penetration of the heat. On this the 
pots stood during the process of firing. The oven, which was most thoroughly ex- 
amined, had a length of 3.75 m. and was shaped somewhat like a pointed leaf, with 
the opening of the fire-chamber at the narrow end. 

Sections Four and Five of the 1935 campaign were this year thrown into one by 
the removal of the embankment which had supported the railway and will in future 
be referred to as Section B. Miss Woods and Mr. Daniel shared at different times 
the supervision of this sector with Miss Cox, who, however, finally took over the 
whole area. A slight rectification of the outlines along both the eastern and the west- 
ern boundaries permitted us once more to follow the successive cultural levels. 
The ground level at this point was at ®9.25—9.50 m. Directly under the surface lay 
a group of Islamic graves. The pottery in the earth around them was naturally 
very mixed, including a large percentage of Roman; for the Islamic level had every- 
where disturbed the upper Roman strata. At -©11.00 m. lay a Roman grave and 
fragments of the fine thin lamp disks characteristic of the last pre-Christian era and 
early first century a.p. At roughly ®11.50 m. Rhodian stamped amphora handles 
were fairly common. At approximately ©12.00 m. Roman red glazes and “‘Perga- 
mene” virtually disappear in favor of Hellenistic fabrics, and the amphora handle 
with the signature Philodamos gives us a date around 200 to 180 B.c.! At an average 
depth of ©12.25 to 12.50 m. lay the Hellenistic house with bath, discussed in the 
1935 report. More of this complex was uncovered this year. At approximately the 
same level, 12.35 m., a pebble mosaic (Fig. 24), which seems to have paved the 
entrance to a building lying east of the one just mentioned, came to light. Except 
for breaks around the edges the mosaic is in a fair state of preservation. It is com- 
posed in three colors; white, red and blue-black. Within a border showing succes- 
sively wave, cable, and egg-and-dart patterns, there lies a narrow central panel 
flanked by two wider ones. In the center four dolphins are arranged symmetrically 
around a flower or rosette enclosed in a circle. The side panels contain circles and 
palmettes. Fig. 25 shows the details of the pattern, which is pleasing, chiefly on ac- 
count of the graceful dolphins in the central panel, and in spite of the extraordinary 
carelessness of the design, illustrated by the variations in the size of the palmettes 
and circles. It looks as if it had been laid without the help of a measured drawing. 
It compares unfavorably with pebble mosaics known to belong to the fourth century, 


1V. Grace, Hesperia, III, 3, 1934, p. 226. 
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such as those from Olynthus, and even the mosaics from Corinth and Motya.' The 
shape of the palmettes and also the accompanying ceramic material suggest a date 
not earlier than the very end of the fourth, more probably the third century. This 
is further supported by a number of silver tetradrachms, two of Alexander and one 
of Lysimachus found at about the same level. 

Between the levels of 11.25 and 11.50 m., and all within a small space, four terra- 
cotta fragments were found which are of considerable interest (Fig. 26). It will be 
seen at a glance that, although not from the same mould, they all represent parts of 
the same monument. A two-stepped base is surmounted by an Ionic half column 
between half pilasters. In each compartment thus formed, a shield and dagger 
hang against the wall. In the triangle of the steeply rising pediment, the sides of 
which are slightly concave, stands the well-known figure of the god Sandon, as he 
was represented on coins from the Seleucid period to the time of the emperor Galli- 
enus. From the coins we know that the pediment was surmounted by an eagle. The 
monument, of which the terracottas are a copy, does not correspond in detail to 
any one numismatic representation. I know of none with the shield and dagger. 
The base, too, is usually lower and broader, with garlands festooning the wall. On 
our terracottas Sandon holds the double axe and wreath and wears quiver and sword. 
He is mounted on the horned lion, which is flanked on either side by low circular 
altars. According to the British Museum Catalogue of Coins, “The erection in which 
he (Sandon) is represented as standing on some of the coins, is either a permanent 
monument or the pyre which was burned in his honor at the annual Tarsian festival 
called ipa.” ? The evidence of the terracottas seems to me to favor a permanent 
monument. The heavy vertical relief lines to either side of the mounted figure sug- 
gest that it represents an actual cult statue: a bas-relief such as was not uncommon 
in the Orient. One may compare the stele of Amrit.* 

A comparison of the terracottas with cylinder seals shows that many other 
features of the monument are oriental.‘ Even in the steep triangle of the pediment 
there may be a reminiscence of the aniconic form of the deity as it appears 
mounted on an animal and facing the anthropomorphic deity on such seals as 
one of Cappadocian style found at Byblos.’ If we consider that among the hun- 
dreds of terracotta figurines found last year in Section A there was not a single 
representation of the oriental Sandon, although a great many of his Greek equiv- 
alent, Herakles, it seems possible that these are actual offerings from the immediate 
neighborhood of the shrine and that we are not far from the site of this important 
monument. We hope to look for it in the 1937 campaign. The date of our terracottas, 
too, is of interest. They were found, as we have said, between the 11.00 m. level, 
which was Roman of the first centuries B.c.—a.D. and ©12.00—-12.50 m., probably 
belonging to the third century B.c. The Sandon figure appears for the first time on 

1D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, Part V; Shear, A.J.A. xxxiii, 1929, p. 527, fig. 10; 
Whitaker, Motya. 

2 British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins, Lycaonia, Isauria and Cilicia, vol. XVII, p. LXXXVI. 

3 Maspero, Histoire Ancienne, II, p. 576. 

4 Cf. for the shape of the base, Moortgat, p. 15, fig. 13; for a deity in a kind of aedicula, the whole 


mounted on an animal, Contenau, La Glyptique Syro-Hittite, pl. XTX, 144. 
5 Contenau, La Civilisation Phénicienne, p. 68, fig. 18. . 
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Seleucid coins of the second century, so that the terracotta reliefs ought to represent 
the monument as it appeared when the Seleucid dynasty was in possession of Tarsus. 
Its representation on the coinage may indeed commemorate a rebuilding of the 
monument by the new rulers. 

The mosaic was retained, the contemporary Hellenistic structure removed. 
Immediately beneath it the remains were insignificant, and at about ®©13.50 m. 
the whole southern part of Section B was covered with a fairly heavy dressing of 
pounded poros and clay. This was undoubtedly an artificial leveling and resurfacing, 
intended to cover an enormous deposit of refuse and broken potsherds which had 
been dumped in this area. That it was really a dump, and not a gradual accumula- 
tion, was amply proven by the fact that no chronological sequence could be ob- 
served in the ceramic material for a depth of about one meter. Indeed, pieces of the 
same pot were scattered throughout the deposit. Then, too, the quantity of potsherds 
was far greater than in any of the areas where they had accumulated gradually. The 
earth, too, was looser in texture, had a dirty black look, and was mixed with ashes. 
At frequent intervals during the dumping process, attempts were made to level it off, 
and various irregular and very sloping “floors” or “pavements”’ were isolated. 
They ran, for the most part, rather sharply from south to north. Many of them 
were, in reality, little more than drift levels hardened by the constant flow of water 
from numerous drains which emptied in this region. 

In the north end of the section (the original Section 5), it will be remembered 
that pottery of the early sixth or late seventh century ! had been found just before 
the close of the 1935 campaign. The building directly over this level was removed this 
year, and the lower one was found to lie along a narrow street or alley running north- 
south, with a stone sill at the south end under which passed a drain (Fig. 27, p. 273). 
The street was long in use and had been resurfaced at least four times. The building 
which lay to the west of the street showed the same continuous use with slight 
rebuildings over a considerable period of time. Most of the floors were relaid at least 
four times (®c. 13.00 to ©13.60 m.). Of course, in the case of these dirt floors with 
thin clay dressing, renewals are frequent, but in the one paved room or court too, 
the stone flagging had been twice renewed. To the west this building has not been 
completely excavated. As far as it has been uncovered, it represents a complex of 
nine rooms, in two cases separated by walls of unbaked brick without stone founda- 
tion. Five of the rooms communicate by well-preserved doors. The stone walls are 
badly built in comparison with those of the Hellenistic level. They are composed 
of rough-hewn material, varying greatly in size and irregularly laid. The average 
width is 0.75 m. to 0.85 m. and the height about 0.80 m. This probably represents 
the original height of the foundation on which the crude brick was laid. In the narrow 
room towards the south, Assyrian clay tablets (cf. Fig. 37A, p. 280) were found, unfor- 
tunately not lying on the floor, but in the composition of the floor itself, and also in 
the earth below the floor. They belong to the seventh century, therefore to the period 
after the conquest of Sennacherib (see the account of Dr. Goetze, p. 288), a date sub- 
stantiated by the accompanying finds, of which I shall mention only a Corinthian 
kotyle with a bird in white paint on a black background and a figurine of the Mother 

1A.J.A,, Lc., figs. 41-43. 
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and Child type (Fig. 28, p. 275), in this case probably the goddess Astarte. The terra- 
cotta, of a very impure clay and not well fired, was evidently made locally. 

At the level of this house the ceramic material begins to be preponderantly 
Cypriote Iron Age in character, although there are also a number of local wares and 
shapes. Of these the most characteristic are bowls with stepped profiles (Fig. 29, p. 275) 
of plain or red-slipped clay; high-stemmed, very poorly made goblets (Fig. 30), 
and a rather fine buff ware ornamented with thin red stripes. Characteristic shapes 
for the last are a piriform jar and a calyx-like bowl on a solid high stem (Fig. 31). 
This does not exhaust the list of non—‘‘Cypriote” wares. Much use is made of a 
rather metallic glaze, brown or red in color for simple geometric patterns, usually 
on a light clay background, and there are local varieties of bichrome wares. Frag- 
ments of Rhodian orientalizing style also appeared at approximately this level. 
Characteristic of the architecture of this period is the use of stone bases into which 
the wooden pillars or roof-supports were socketed and the frequent use of inner walls 
of brick. The typical oven consists of a circular clay floor, surrounded on three sides 
by a parapet of clay, supported by either large potsherds or clay plinths. The para- 
pet, when composed of plinths, is sometimes angular, but as a rule it follows the 
curve of the oven floor. The whole structure through constant firing was burned 
hard. 

Bronze fibulae are of the angular knobbed type (Fig. 32), found not only in Cy- 
prus, but, like the Iron Age pottery itself, along the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean coast in Syria and Palestine as well. Fig. 33 shows the characteristic bronze 
arrow heads with single barb. The bronze of which they are made seems to be harder 
than that used for pins, and, consequently, they survive in a better state of pres- 
ervation. A truly amazing number of iron tools and implements of every sort was 
found: knives still showing traces of the wooden haft (Fig. 34), awls, sometimes to- 
gether with their bone handles (Fig. 35), a plow, a large axe-adze and chisels. Stone 
celts and pounders were also used, but they were not numerous. A short iron knife 
with traces of a wooden handle which had been ornamented with ivory disks at- 
tached by bronze rivets, was unique. Innumerable were the small grotesque terra- 
cotta figures, chiefly of horses and riders (Fig. 36). At this general level, too, were 
found faience seals (Fig. 37).! They show the customary designs of hieroglyphs and 
other Egyptian motifs, such as the sphinx, the hawk and the boat with high-curving 
prow and stern (not illustrated), or a simple design of petals. The Cypriote Iron 
Age elements increase in quantity from ®©13.00 m. down and are at their maxi- 
mum between ©13.50 m. and 14.50 m. 

There was a second building level, with about the same orientation as the one 
just described, but neither so well built nor so well preserved, with floors from about 
813.70 to ©14.00 m. At ©14.00 m. there was every indication of great disturbance 
and although, unlike the area to the south, this northern half of Section B contained 
houses at this level, the thip, poorly preserved walls, the uneven, badly dressed 
floors, showed that the dwellings were little, if any, above the level of squatters’ 
huts. This section of B was left at this level, and the work for the last month con- 
centrated on the southern half, with the intention of uncovering more of the large 


1 Enlarged in the illustration to twice the actual size. 
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Fic. 36.— Terracotta oF RipErs 


house described in the 1935 report.' Pieces of Mycenaean pottery of the Granary 
style had been turning up sporadically in the much disturbed earth of this region, 
but between approximately the fifteenth and sixteenth meter it became the charac- 
teristic ware and represented a higher proportion of the total ceramic material 
than painted wares did at any other level. It was mixed with a certain amount of 
the “drab” pottery. Again, as in Section A, the pottery immediately above the 
Mycenaean was that of the Cypriote Iron Age. Owing to the ubiquitous intrusive 
pits, which here, on account of the erosive action of water on their sides, often spread 
to enormous proportions, there was much confusion and Iron Age sherds were 
carried to considerable depths below their original level. Wherever an undis- 
turbed area could be isolated, however, the Iron Age and the Mycenaean were 
never found together. The pits varied greatly in character. While some had obvi- 
ously been dug in order to receive drainage water, others were shallow and lined with 
broken poros. These were probably used as silos for the storage of grain, a practice 
which may be observed in the modern villages of the region. Others, not as shallow 
as the silos nor as deep as the drains, were filled with miscellaneous rubbish and 
refuse of all kinds. It was not uncommon to find the top of such a refuse pit either 
chocked with stones or sealed over with clay. The purpose of this becomes evident 
when one learns that one pit, for example, contained the hide and some of the bones 
of a black goat. A living goat cannot be classed among the good neighbors. No won- 
der that even in those early and doubtless less fastidious days, the inhabitants of 


1 A.J.A., L.c., pp. 544 ff. 
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Tarsus felt the need of insulating the carcass of this defunct goat by some primitive 
method. 

It was our good fortune to find such a sealed refuse pit at the Mycenaean level. 
It contained two sherds of a single Mycenaean pot of panel style (Fig. 38), a frag- 
mentary Hittite tablet recording a land deed (Fig. 39),! some insignificant bronze 
fragments and a bracelet composed of small faience beads strung on bronze wire. 
Most important of all the finds were a large number of clay bullae with Hittite 
hieroglyphs, among them a bilingual one which could be identified as that of Pudu- 
hepa, the wife of HattuSil III (Fig. 40).* Her name appears, together with that of 
her royal husband, on the famous treaty signed after the battle of Kadesh. She is 
there referred to as “the lady of Kizwatna.” The reign of HattuSil belongs to the 
first half of the thirteenth century * and Pudu-hepa seems to have survived him, for 
she probably acted as regent for her son.‘ I think the contents of the refuse pit can- 
not be much later than the actual lifetime of the queen. Such clay sealings as the 
bullae represent, when once removed from the objects they protected, could have 
had no value and would have been almost immediately discarded. That the contents 
of the pit do not represent a gradual accumulation over a period of years is proved 
by the fact that the two pieces of Mycenaean ware (Fig. 38), which were found to 
join, lay respectively at the top and the bottom of the pit. I think it could not have 
been filled in and sealed much after the third quarter of the century. But the pit 
does not represent the latest level at which Mycenaean is found, for its edge was at 
615.75 m. The Mycenaean pottery, if we accept the evidence of the bulla as con- 
clusive, probably persisted until the end of the century, but not very much beyond. 
I quote from Mr. Daniel in the following account. It should be emphasized that he 


is responsible only for what appears in smaller print and not for the general views 
on dating which I have expressed. This can readily be seen from his own report. I 
am fully aware that further excavation may bring more decisive evidence, but it 
seemed worth while to state the conclusions that can, I believe, legitimately be 
drawn from the presence of the queen’s seal and the Hittite land deed at this level. 


“The painted pottery found between the 15.15 and 15.90 meter levels in the southern half of Section B 
at Tarsus is almost without exception imported Mycenaean of the so-called Granary Class (Figs. 41, 
42). Wace has shown (B.S.A. XXV, pp. 30 f., 40 f., etc.) that pottery of the Granary Class was in 
use at Mycenae at the time of its destruction. It was present in large quantities in the burnt débris 
of the palace; it also occurred in the last preceding level, and was characteristic of a brief period of 
reoccupation after the destruction. Similar pottery has been found at several other Greek sites, and 
most recently in the Homeric city of Troy. That it is to be associated with the final disastet of the 
Mycenaean civilization is now generally believed. 

Three varieties of the Granary Class were found at Mycenae. Most common was a light ground ware 
decorated with very simple patterns in a vaguely lustrous black or brown paint. The second group 
consists chiefly of open bowls, painted dark inside and out, sometimes with a horizontal reserved band 
around the outside. The third group is the well known Close Style, which is generally better finished 
than the first two classes, and is decorated in an elaborate and minute style, often with highly stylized 
birds or octopods. 


1See Dr. Goetze’s notes, p. 288, where he assigns this Hittite land deed to the fourteenth or thir- 
teenth century. 2 The drawing is actual size, the photograph enlarged. 

* A. Goetze, Kleinasien, p. 79: “‘etwa 1295-1260 B.c.” 

‘Contenau, La Civilisation des Hittites et des Mittanniens, p. 156. 
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The second class has not yet been found at Tarsus, but the other two are well represented, with a 
marked predominance of the simple linear style. 

Most of the simple style sherds of Tarsus are from bowls, either deep and bell-shaped, with lifted 
horizontal handles, like Wace, B.S.A. XXV, Pl. 11, f, g, or shallower and with a concave rim and ribbon 
handles, like loc. cit., Fig. 9c and Pl. 11, k. There are a few fragments from jugs or amphoriskoi, but no 
certain pieces from false-necked jars or stemmed kylikes. The decoration of these simple style sherds 
is rudimentary. Some are decorated with horizontal bands only; others have wavy lines, zig-zags, 
spirals, or a design which derives from the early octopus, composed of two affronted loops. 

The shapes of the Close Style pieces (Fig. 42) are not always ascertainable. One, painted dark on 
the inside and with the protome of a bird on the outside, is from a bell-shaped bowl. Two sherds with 
parallel vertical wavy lines, a dot line, and stacked semicircles are from a closed pot, possibly but not 
necessarily a false-necked jar. Two others, with netted triangles, stacked chevrons, and probably 
birds, are from undetermined shapes. 

The relative date of the Tarsus pottery is indicated by the absence of the second group and the 
scarcity of the third. In Mycenae these two groups did not become common so soon as the first, and 
had their greatest popularity in the period of reoccupation. 

The style of the Tarsus sherds is identical with that of the Granary Style pots from Mycenae, and 
the shapes are the same. In Mycenae as in Tarsus, the bowl was the predominant shape; the jug 
and amphoriskos were less common, and the false-necked jar,! and stemmed kylix, of which we have 
no sure examples, were rare. 

The similarity of style and shapes of the pottery of Tarsus and Mycenae suggests the possibility 
of complete identity. With this in mind I made a careful comparison of Tarsus sherds with the pottery 
found in the British excavations at Mycenae and with sherds picked up on the surface at Tiryns. Over 
eighty per cent of the Granary Style sherds of Tarsus were made of the same clay as those of Mycenae 
and Tiryns, and they were fashioned and baked in the same way. This complete correspondence of 
technique, shapes, and decoration imposes the conclusion that all were made in the same workshops. 
The pottery found in Tarsus must have been imported from the Argolid.? 

This find of Granary Style pottery is particularly significant, because, in spite of extended investiga- 
tions, no earlier Mycenaean pottery has been found at Tarsus. The Granary Style itself does not seem 
to have borne fruit in a derivative geometric style, as it did in so many places. It appeared full grown 
in the first squatters’ levels over the ruins of the large Bronze Age House, stayed a few years, and then 
disappeared again as suddenly as it had come.” 


At the level 16.60 m. the Mycenaean pottery was no longer represented, and with 
a few exceptions the sherds were all of the pure “drab” variety, with a small admix- 
ture of the slipped and burnished. This is the level of the large house and represents, 
like the three-meter level of Section A, the earlier period in which this ware was in 
use. This house developed some truly astonishing features which centered around 
the area to the north of Room II. Of this we said in the last report, “As no true 
floor level could be found, it may be either an area completely outside the house or 
an inner court.” It proved to be neither, but a room, the floor of which lay some 
2.50 m. below that of Room II (Fig. 43). At present, it represents the northwest 
corner of the building. The stone shaft to the left in the illustration is a well of 
Roman date. The walls are preserved to a maximum height of 3.90 m. and an 
average height ef 2.00 m. A trough, continuous except for two subdivisions towards 
the south, runs from the north wall for a distance of some 7.50 m. and then turns 
and abuts against the west wall. Inside the troughs the west wall consists of crude 
brick sixty centimeters wide which rest on a stone socle for most, but not all, of its 


1 Mr. Daniel writes only of Section B. There was at least one example from Section A. 
?One remembers with interest the legend that Tarsus was founded by Argives: Strabo, XIV, 673T. 
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length. It is backed by a stone wall 2.00 m. high and 1.10 m. wide. The height of this 
stone wall probably represents the ground level to the west and that of the upper 
floor of the building. The west wall has two recesses, some 0.75 m. above the floor 
and a series of holes filled with carbonized matter, running the length of the wall 
suggest that a shelf resting on light poles may have protruded at this point. The 
space between the west wall and the troughs is 1.30 m. at the widest point, 
for the distance between the two is not evenly maintained, owing to the fact 


Fic. 43.—Room Troueus LarGce BuriLpine or Section B 


that the brick wall does not form a true right angle with the troughs. Their height 
averages 0.90 m. above the floor. What was their use? The most probable 
explanation is that they served as mangers for the feeding of animals. They 
are too high above the ground for sheep or probably even goats, and the space 
between them and the east wall, some 2.20 m., seems too narrow for the move- 
ment of horses. An animal the size of a donkey could best be accommodated. 
But, again, we must ask, how did they enter the cellar? A ramp may have 
led down from the east. Further excavation may solve the problem. A definite 
conclusion is at present impossible. In the débris which filled the southern end of 
the room, the charred top of a wooden post (d. 0.22 m.), pierced with a hole (d. 
0.04 m.) was found: surely the remains of a hitching post. In this same region, where 
the intense heat of the fire which destroyed the house had turned the fallen brick 
to a substance as hard as cement, lay a beautiful bronze sickle (Fig. 44, p. 282), in a 
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perfect state of preservation. It is exactly paralleled by one found at Ras Shamra.! 
Bits of straw and grass-seeds still adhered to the blade, and the intensity of the heat 
at this point was doubtless generated by the conflagration of the hay which was used 
as fodder. At Ras Shamra, the house of the bronze sickle is said to be anterior to 
Mycenaean tombs of the end of the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries and pos- 
terior to a mass burial (“‘charnier”’) of the period, sixteenth to fifteenth century. 
This places it in the fourteenth century. If, as I believe, the level above our house is 
dated by the Pudu-hepa seal to the thirteenth century, the fourteenth is the in- 
herently probable date for what lay directly below it. Much still remains doubtful 
about the house. The depth beneath the soil at which it lies (over seven meters for 
the upper rooms and over nine for the lower) makes progress slow. 

In closing, a few miscellaneous and unstratified finds may be mentioned. In an 
Islamic cistern lay embedded a marble inscription erected by a guild of porters in 
honor of a son of Septimius Severus.” Unfortunately, the name of the son is missing. 
To our interesting series of caricature figurines, that of a victor carrying a palm 
has been added (Fig. 45), and to the realistic ones the bald-headed old man of Fig. 
46. The better part of a blue-green cup with foliate design belongs to the vitreous 
glaze of Hellenistic-Roman date (not illustrated). 

From among the broken terracotta fragments found last year in the so-called 
“Roman fill,”” Miss Anderson’s patience and ingenuity restored for us the Tyche 
of Fig. 47 and the splendid male figure (Fig. 48), with its vigorously modeled torso 
and face reminiscent of the Hellenistic ruler, though of a somewhat more ascetic 
type.® 


Hetty GoLpMAN 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
Princeton, N. J. 


1 Syria XVI, 1935 p. 143. 2 This will be published separately. 
’Since this report was written, another fragment of this figurine has been found. It shows that the 
left hand grasped a club and that the hero represented must therefore be Herakles. 


REMARKS ON THE EPIGRAPHIC MATERIAL FOUND AT 
TARSUS IN 1936 


A. Seals. Tue following remarks are limited to the seal of a queen, above, Fig. 
40. The seal originally was bilingual. 

Miss Goldman, quoting E. Forrer,'! recognized at once that the seal obviously 
belonged to a queen. She asked me whether it could be attributed to Pudu-hepa, 
the wife of HattuSil (first decades of the thirteenth century). I could refer her to 
the fact that the hieroglyphs on the seal had already been claimed to contain Pudu- 
hepa’s name by H. Th. Bossert,? an interpretation which had since been accepted 
by P. Meriggi,* H. G. Gueterbock‘ and B. Hrozny.* It seems to be confirmed by the 
remaining traces of the cuneiform equivalent on the Tarsus specimen. They may be 
read -pa SAL. LUGAL, i.e., the last syllable of the queen’s name followed by the 
title “Queen.” 

The first hieroglyph is mutilated in the Ferahetin inscription on which the inter- 
pretation has been based. It is now to be restored according to the Tarsus imprint. 

It is a point of more general interest that the name under discussion is not ex- 
pressed by a single hieroglyph as the names of the kings usually are,* but that it is 
spelled with phonetic syllables. One may surmise that this is due to the foreign 
(Khurritic) origin of the Queen’s name.’ 

B. Tablets. 1. A Hittite tablet (Fig. 39). 

The fragment of a Hittite tablet, Fig. 39, p. 280, belongs to a type of inscription 
which is represented at Boghazkéy by two complete tablets, VAT 7436 and 7463 
(both unpublished). The striking similarity of their appearance can be judged from 
the photographs which will be found in O. Weber, “Altorientalische Siegelbilder” 
(Der Alte Orient 17-18, 1920) No. 10 and in Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesell- 
schaft 72, 1933, Fig. 20, 5 respectively. With all three specimens, on the convex side 
of the very curved cushion-like tablets, a square has been spared and is occupied by 
the impression of a seal, which shows a cuneiform inscription. The inscription on 
the Tarsus seal is identical with that of VAT 7463.8 it has been excellently inter- 
preted by J. Friedrich® and reads: “Seal of the Tabarna, the Great King; who alters 
it shall die.” 


All three inscriptions contain a land deed; the King presents real estate to: some 


1 “Tie Hethitische Bilderschrift” (The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, Studies in An- 
cient Oriental Civilization, no. 3, 1932) 5. 

2 Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 1933, col. 85; Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 9, 1934, p. 185. 

’ Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 41, 1934, p. 17. 

‘In Bittel and Gueterbock, “Bogazkéy” (Abh. der Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. 
Klasse, 1935, 1) p. 66. 

° Archiv Orientdlni 8, 1936, p. 202. 6 See the list in Bittel-Gueterbock, l.c., p. 71. 

7 The principle cannot, however, be stressed unduly, because the name Urkhi-Teshup, apparently 
Khurritic too, is spelled ideographically. 

§ VAT 7436 after the words “the great King”’ adds khu-uz-zi-ia. I am not yet convinced that this is 
the name of a king (H. G. Gueterbock, Mitt. der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 74 1936, p. 72 f.) and 
accordingly warrants a date earlier than the New Hittite Empire. 

* Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1933, col. 1120 ff. 
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well deserving personality. On the Tarsus tablet only a few mutilated lines have sur- 
vived. The first line reads: “‘Seal (or rather sealed document) of the Tabarna, the 
Great King”’; the following lines turn to the description of the estate in the fashion 
of the deed published KBo V,7;' i.e., it enumerates “‘houses” with the people living 
there and the pertinent property. The sixth line mentions the mountain Sha-ak- 

. , to which the proper name Shakriuman, “the one of Shakriya,’’? attested in 
the Kiiltepe tablets, may be compared. 

A date is not contained in the document. The parallels from Boghazkéy, however, 
make it virtually certain that it belongs to the New Hittite Empire, i.e., to the 
fourteenth or thirteenth century B.c. 

2. Assyrian tablets. 

They are not dated either; it seems, however, safe, for palaeographic reasons 
alone, to attribute them to the Sargonid period, i.e., to the seventh century B.c. 

A first subdivision (one larger tablet in rather bad state of preservation, four small 
ones still worse) comprises pay-lists. Personal names are faced by a certain amount 
of money or grain; the names are Assyrian. 

Of particular interest is a medium-sized tablet which states that certain persons 
bearing native names are “before” certain Assyrians. We get here a valuable in- 
sight into the ethnic conditions prevailing in Cilicia during the Assyrian period. The 
names are Luwian, one of them is Sanda-pi (known previously from Guzan = Tell 
Halaf); it can safely be interpreted as “given by Sanda,’ a name which is certainly 
appropriate in the city of Sandon. 

The remaining text is literary, an incantation. The text of the better preserved 
reverse (Fig. 37A), runs as follows: 

Let him (the wicked demon) not approach, 

Let him not come near! 

Let him cross the river, 

Let him climb over the mountains! 

Let him move away . . . from my body! 

Like smoke let it (the curse) ascend to heaven, 
Like an uprooted tamarisk let it not return to its place! 
Let the tamarisk cleanse it, 

Let the Delebat plant purify it, 

Let the palm-pith redeem it! 

Let the upcoming month remove the evil, 

Let the upcoming year show me a place (to live in)! 
(God) Nergal, he it is! 

Beyond the temple of (god) Nabi... 

Make his wall! 


Nearly half of these lines can be duplicated from other Assyrian or Babylonian 
texts. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
UNIVERSITY 


1 Cf. Friedrich’s translation of selected parts in “Aus dem hethitischen Schrifttum,” I (Der Alte 
Orient 24, 3, 1925) p. 31 f. 

2 Names of this type are diseussed in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 6, 1931, pp. 260 ff. 

3 Or “Sanda gave.” = 


QUEEN PUDU-HEPA 


Tue well-known Fraktin monument in Central Anatolia ! contains two scenes, of 
which the one on the left records in Hittite pictographic writing the name of the 
Hittite king, HattuSili IIT, the one on the right the name of his wife, Queen Pudu- 
hepa. Of the four syllabic signs with which the name Pudu-hepa is written there, 
only the last three signs could clearly be read as -tu-ha-pa, while the first sign, which 
should contain the syllable pu, was too blurred on the stone to enable scholars to 
identify it with any other sign in the Hittite pictographic syllabary.? The difficulty 
is naturally connected with the fact that the sign pu has not yet been identified in 
the Hittite syllabary. 

During my visit to Fraktin in the summer of 1935, I took great pains to try to 
identify the first sign in the writing of the name of Pudu-hepa. Although at that 


a 


Wee Al 


Fia. 1. 


time I could not see clearly the correspondence of this sign with any other sign in the 
Hittite syllabary, the rectangular base of the form of this sign led me to suppose that 
the sign on the Fraktin monument might be identical with the sign No. 1, still un- 
read in the syllabary (the signs are here uniformly depicted as facing the right side). 
This supposition became a fact as soon as I was able to view the bulla with the 
seal impression of Pudu-hepa excavated by Miss Goldman at Tarsus in 1936 (cf. 
p. 280).* This seal impression contains at the top the remains of the sun-disk, on the 
left and right sides the ideograms for “great queen,” and in the center the four 
syllables reading Pu-tu-ha-pa (No. 3). 

This sign (No. 1), to which Hrozny, Les inscriptions hittites hiéroglyphiques, p. 


1 The best copy of the Fraktin monument is in Messerschmidt, Corpus inscriptionum Hettiticarum, 
Pl. XXX. Various photographs have been published by Ramsay and Hogarth in Recueil de travaux 
XIV, 1893, Pl. VI; Chantre, Mission en Cappadoce, p. 126 and Pl. XXIII; Grothe, Meine V orderasien- 
expedition I, Pl. X; and in Beitrdge zur Kenntnis des Orients VII, 1909, Pl. VI; Cornell Expedition to 
Asia Minor and the Assyro-Babylonian Orient. . . . Travels and Studies in the Nearer East, p. 30; 
Garstang, The Hittite Empire, Pl. XLI. , 

2 Cf. Bossert in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, XXXVI, 1933, p. 86. 

?I take this opportunity to thank Miss Goldman for her kindness in placing at my disposal the 
photograph and a copy of this bulla before its publication. 
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110, assigned the value la by identifying it with, in my opinion, an entirely different 
sign (here No. 2), Meriggi, Mitteilungen der V orderasiatisch-aegyptischen Gesellschaft 
XXXIX, Part 1, pp. 3, 9 f., that of i, was left unread in my Hittite Hieroglyphs, I, 
because I did not consider the arguments given by either Hrozny or Meriggi as 
sufficiently well founded. The same doubts concerning the reading of this sign were 
expressed by Bossert in Archiv fiir Orientforschung X, 1935-36, p. 286, note 6. 
Hrozny’s identification of the first sign in the Pu-tu-ha-pa legend on the Fraktin 
monument with a sign with a pointed bottom, representing a vase, in the Emirgazi 
inscriptions (Archw orientdlni VIII, 1936, pp. 193 and 202) was impossible from the 
very beginning, because whatever can clearly be seen of this sign on all available 
photographs, published and unpublished, is always its rectangular base. 

The reading of the sign pu is further corroborated by the two following examples 
taken from the Hittite pictographic inscriptions: 

The name of the chief king of the Karadag inscriptions ! is spelled according to my 
transliteration He+1r(a)-tz-pu-s(a) (No. 4), which finds its exact correspondence in 
mH ar-ti-pu-u, or ™Her-ti-pu-u, the name of a slave in a New Assyrian document.? 
The first cuneiform sign has the values har, her, hir, or hur, and we therefore gain from 
this comparison no further proofs for the reading of the corresponding pictographic 
sign as ha or he. My doubts concerning the reading of the sign “‘hand plus dirk” as 
ta, against all other scholars (see Hittite Hieroglyphs, I, pp. 32 f.), were well founded, 
inasmuch as these examples also suggest for this sign rather the value #2 or te 
than ta. 

The word X tra(ra)-pu-na-s(i), pronounced trab/punas (Woolley and Lawrence, 
Carchemish, Series A, Pl. 6:5, also in plural and other forms zbid., Pl. 5a:2 and 3), is 
written with the ideogram represented by the picture of a log in a vertical position, 
here transcribed as X, plus the two half-circles serving as ideogram mark and with 
fully spelled phonetic complements, showing the pronunciation trab/punas * for this 
ideogram (No. 5). Meriggi (op. cit., Vol. XX XIX, Part 1, p. 158) read this ideogram 
as tar-u-nu-§ and translated it “‘hoch(?)”; Hrozny (Les inscriptions hittites hiéro- 
glyphiques, II, p. 187) read it as ve’-ld-nd-s and translated it as “‘tribune(?) de 
bois,” basing his translation partly on the form of the ideographic sign and partly on 
an impossible Indo-European etymology. Ever since I first began to consider the 
value pu for sign No. 1, I have also seen the possibility of reading the word No. 5 as 
trab/punas and of identifying it with the late Latin tribuna and English “tribune.” 
It was therefore a pleasant surprise to see that Hrozny (Les inscriptions hittites 
hiéroglyphiques, I1, p. 187) though reading the ideogram in an entirely different way, 
translated it also as “tribune(?) de bois.” The Hittite pictographic trab/punas 
seemingly should also be connected etymologically with the Latin tribuna (there are 
also forms beginning with tra- and tre- in some Romance dialects) and trabs. Also the 
connection of these words meaning “‘stem,” “log” with Latin tribus, tribunus, ete. 

1 Last discussed by Hrozny, Archiv orientdlni, VIII, 1936, pp. 205-9. 

2 Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, II, No. 763:6, IiI, p. 537, and Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal 
Names, p. 87. The name is therefore not Egyptian as suggested by some scholars. 

3 There is no distinction between voiced and voiceless consonants in the Hittite pictographic writing 


(cf. Hittite Hieroglyphs, II, 8 f.). Incidentally, I may add that the reading of the first phonetic sign as 
tra(ra) is my own against Meriggi’s tar (see ibid., p. 33). 
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(cf. the parallels in other languages, as in German Stamm, Polish szczep, Hebrew 
matté, sebet, etc.) seems plausible. But after having consulted various etymological 
dictionaries, I realize that there are some phonetic difficulties which I cannot discuss 
authoritatively. May the Indo-European “lautgesetzliche Polizei” (cf. Schott in 
Hirt’s Festschrift, I1, p. 48) decide this problem! 


I. J. GELB 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE FIFTH-CENTURY ATHENIAN 
NAVAL CATALOGUES 


At Ba timorg, in my collection of antiquities, is an inscribed fragment of white 
Pentelic marble, said by the dealer in western Europe from whom it was purchased 
to have been found in the Peiraeus, to the west of the harbor of Koumoundouros 
(Fig. 1). The majority of archaeologists are agreed in identifying this small harbor 
as the port of Munychia, where remains of the shipsheds, which once housed part 
of the Athenian fleet, have been discovered.! 

A small piece broken along the lower right-hand edge of the stone I was able to 
replace in its original position. The greatest width of the whole fragment is therefore 
0.20 m., the greatest height 0.19 m. The present maximum thickness is 0.035 m., but 
it is clear that much of its original thickness has been chiselled away in modern times 
in order to render the fragment more portable. 

Two chisels, only, appear to have been employed in inscribing the letters, one 
with a cutting-edge 0.01 m. broad, the other 0.006 m. broad. The broader chisel was 
used for A, I, N, and T, and for the longer strokes of A, E, K, A, M, II, and =. 0 and 
the loop of the P are irregularly cut, no doubt with the blade of the small chisel held 
at an angle and guided to form a freehand curve. The letters in lines 1, 2, 4, 6, and 
8 are, inter se, stoichedon, and seven letters occupy approximately 0.10 m. Those in 
lines 3, 5, and 7 are set more closely together (eleven letters in line 3 occupy 0.115 m., 
but in 1. 5, 0.10 m.). They are also, inter se, stoichedon with the exception of the final 
letters of line 3 which have been disturbed by the cutting of the iota of “‘xai” over 
an epsilon which had been inscribed by error and later erased by a stroke of the 
broad chisel. The space between the lines is approximately 0.01 m. 

Slight traces of some of the missing letters aid in the restoration. In line 1, the 
width of the uninscribed space as preserved to the left of the omicren and the vertical 
line of the break at the point where the adjoining letter was inscribed render only 
the letters I or T epigraphically possible. In line 2 the line of break and slight traces 
of the bed of a chisel-cutting in exactly the proper position favor the restoration of 
a II. In line 6 to the right of LV is visible the tip of a vertical stroke which for epi- 
graphic and phonetic reasons is limited to I. In line 8 the letter before T might be 
either A or A; to the right of the T is a trace of a sloping stroke which also can only 
belong to the left half of an A or A. 

The document may therefore, in conjunction with other evidence discussed below, 
be restored as follows: 

Urpar [vées 
kal ev[redé 
‘Eopré 
évrledé 
Tavordi[a 
evreré 

1 Cf. Judeich, Topographie von Athen,? 1931, pp. 434, 437-9 and references there. 
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The fragment records part of an inventory of the ships in the Athenian navy and 
the condition of their equipment. Inventories of this character have been found in 
large numbers ' from the fourth century, but the interest of the present inscription 


Fic. 1.—Artic INsScRIPTION IN BALTIMORE 


1 7.G. II, 789-812, add. pp. 513-515; I.G.2 I, 1604-1632. For general works on ships, cf. Schémann, 
De Navium Nominibus, 1837, and Schémann, Opuscula Academica, I, Berlin, 1856, pp. 301 ff.; Bickh, 
Urkunden iiber das Seewesen des attischen Staates (Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener, III, Berlin, 1840); 
B.C.H. VII, 1883, pp. 148 ff.; Ath. Mitt. IV, 1879, pp. 79 ff., VI, 1881, pp. 21 ff., XX VI, 1901, pp. 407 
ff., XXXV, 1910, pp. 37 ff.; Michel, Recueil d’inscriptions grecques, nos. 601-2; Dittenberger, Sylloge’, 
962; Cartault, La Triére athénienne, pp. 108-119; Cybulski, Die griechischen und rémischen Schiffe (ver- 
bessert von Kohlhauer, Leipzig, 1903); Torr, Ancient Ships; Késter, Das antike Seewesen, Berlin, 1923, 
pp. 134 ff.; W. Vogel, Die Namen der Schiffe, Berlin, 1912; Kurt Schmidt, Die Namen der attischen 
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lies in the rarity of similar fifth-century records. Two others, only, seem to be 
known. The first to be published was also found on the west of the harbor of Kou- 
moundouros, and was edited by 
Wilhelm (Fig. 2).! This fragment, 
however, does not form a part of the 
same inscription as the Baltimore 
fragment. We note the following 
points of difference: in the Athens 
fragment there is no left margin; the 
formulaic lines are only approxi- 
mately stoichedon; eight letters 
occupy approximately 0.10 m.; the 
smaller chisel was 0.008 m. broad; 
and the letters M, O, and P are dif- 
ferently formed. Letters which are 
partly cut with the narrow chisel, 
such as E and TT, are also differently 
proportioned. 
The second inscription, now in the 
Froehner collection in the Cabinet 
des Médailles, was mentioned by 
Wilhelm in publishing the above, 
and has itself since been published.’ 
The stone is inscribed on both faces: 
_on A (Fig. 3) is a prescript followed 
by the formula déxima eredé, al- 
ternating with names of ships; on 
the rear (Fig. 4) is a list of ships’ 
names alone. Again the character of 
the inscription differs from the 
stone in Baltimore: all the lines are 
lines is less on face A, and greater 
on face B than in the Baltimore inscription; M and = are composed of four strokes 
all of equal length, and there are distinctions in the forms of E and P. It is equally 


Kriegsschiffe, Leipzig, 1931; Kroll-Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, Supplementband, V, 1931, s.v. 
Seewesen, 946-951. Cf. also Frank Brewster, “‘The Arrangement of Oars in the Trireme,”’ Harvard Stud. 
in Cl. Phil. XLIV, 1933, pp. 205 ff. 

1 "Apx. Ed., 1901, cols. 81-4, now published as /.G.? II, 1604*. For the photograph here reproduced I am 
indebted to my former student, Dr. Paul Clement. He also reports that the greatest width of the stone is 
0.23 m., the greatest length (or height) 0.40 m. (the corpus dimensions refer to the inscribed surface only). 
The thickness is 0.095 m., considerably greater than the present thickness of the Baltimore stone. 

2 Mentioned by Schmidt, Die Namen der attischen Kriegsschiffe, p. 6, and published, though without 
photograph or facsimile, in 7.G.? II, part 2, p. 811, 1604* a. I owe the photographs to the kindness of 
Prof. J. Babelon. Perhaps on face B we should restore ’Avzi[oxis on the analogy of the other names of 
Attic tribes, Hippothontis, Kekropis, and Leontis, which are also found; cf. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 59. 
Other restorations such as ’Avri[yévn would, of course, be possible. 
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obvious that the inscription in Athens and that in Paris also do not belong 
together. 

The name of only one ship, ‘Eopr#, is preserved entire on the stone in Baltimore. 
Some 278 names known from other sources are the best analogy for restoring the 
three mutilated ones. At least 262 names are known from the fourth century, that 
is, from 377/6, the date of the formation of the second Athenian League, to 323/2. 
This, Schmidt thinks, represents nearly three-quarters of the total number of 
names used in this period. The maximum strength in the second half of the fourth 
century was about 400 ships,' but the fact that many contemporaneous vessels bore 
the same name would reduce the total number of different names, while the building 
of new ships with perhaps new names would have the opposite effect.2 From the 
fifth century, only sixteen are known, that is from the Paris and the Athens in- 
scriptions. Contemporary literary records give us the names of only the two sacred 
state ships, the Paralos and the Salaminia, and a possibly fictitious, possibly actually 
occurring name of a trireme, Navd¢ayrn,’ in Aristophanes, Knights, 1309. 

The first name on the Baltimore list reads -IIINOME. The other lists offer no assist- 
ance, since no ships’ names ending in -véyun occur. ’Audwoun occurs as the name of 
a Nereid in Homer ‘ and, therefore, is of a suitable type, but it contains too many 
letters; Anivoun (Paus. X, 26, 2) is of suitable length, but the E (=n) does not 
agree with the traces on the stone preceding the iota. The most likely restoration is 
’Exwoun. As a feminine proper name it seems to be unknown, and even the mas- 
culine form ’Ezivouos is rare,’ but it seems quite possible by analogy with such 
feminine proper names as ’Avriwwoun, Kaddwopn, ’Opowdun, etc.’ In this connection 
it may be noted that a ship was always feminine to a Greek as to an Englishman. 
Thus a trireme in Aristophanes’ Knights, 1302, addresses her sister-triremes as 
maidens (zapéévo.).7 Its significance may be derived from the circumstance that 
the word éxwoyis is a arat \eyouevov in the sense of “‘a part of a trireme,’’® or it may 
signify “she who preys upon” “Rover”).? The word which is 
found as the name of a ship, offers a further analogy.'° 

The second name, ‘Eopr4, also does not occur elsewhere as a ship’s name but is 
frequent as a feminine proper name." Its appropriateness may be indicated by the 
fact that, as Schmidt points out, several ships’ names refer to games and festivals; ” 
or perhaps it is to be explained on the assumption that, as a flower “ or a girl, so a 
ship, might be a “feast to the eyes”’ (éopriv dpews).1 

1 Cf. Kolbe, Ath. Mitt. XXVI, 1901, p. 407. 2 Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 2 f. 

3 Schmidt fails to mention this instance in his account of the source material for names of ships in 
the Athenian navy. Cf. op. cit., p. 1. 4 Iliad, XVIII, 44. 5 7.G.2 IV, 103, 1. 235 (Epidaurus). 

8 Cf. Fick-Bechtel, Die griechischen Personennamen, p. 402. 

7 Cf. Mélanges Holleaux, Paris, 1913, p. 15 and B.C.H. XI, 1887, p. 265, for Mapévos and ’A@nva (the 
last not in Schmidt) as names of ships. 8 Cf. Athenaeus, 97D. 

° If the word is viewed as an abstraction, “preying upon’”’ (abstractions are frequently used as ships’ 
names, Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 63 ff.), the accent might remain on the final syllable, but analogy suggests 
that it was more probably transferred to the penultimate syllable. Cf. such words as rpovéyun. It can 
hardly be a mistake for ’Emimoyq. 10 7.G.2 IT, 1604, 41; 1622, 140. 

Cf. Ath. Mitt. XVIII, 1893, p. 206, no. 2; B.C.H. XX XIII, 1909, p. 68; Keil-Premerstein, Bericht 
iiber eine zweite Reise in Lydien, no. 91 (Denkschriften der k. Akad. der Wiss. in Wien LIV, 1911). 

12 Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 80 f. 13 Cf. Aelian, Var. Hist. XIII, 1. 


4 Bechtel, Die att. Frauennamen, p. 126. 
18 Cf. the ship’s name Oéaua in ’Apx.’E¢., 1901, col. 84; 7.G.2 II, 1604 *, 10; Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 8, 65. 
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The third name, Iavorhila, recurs in a list of 323/2 B.c.! It cannot, of course, have 
been the same vessel. 

If our reading of the letters in the last line is admitted, the most probable restora- 
tion, phonetically, is :a7a which immediately suggests a compound of xara- such as 
Karamhéovea, a restoration which Schmidt suggests for the Karar\|-- found in a list 
of the year 353/2 B.c.? Kararnidaéoa might be suggested on the analogy of ’Emrniaoa, 
but the significance is less satisfactory. Laripa, Batwv, Marnyos, Marpn, 
Tarwv, are rendered unlikely either because of our reading of the fourth letter, or 
because of the lack of analogy for the use of words with such significances as names 
for ships. 

The formula, déxiwa xai (““examined and found in good condition”) occurs 
in alternating lines in the Ba!timore and Athens inscriptions, and on face A of 
the Paris inscription; in the first case it is written after the name of the ship, in the 
third, before it, while in the second its position is indeterminable. In Wilhelm’s pub- 
lication of the inscription at Athens, the formula was completed as ddxiu[os kai 
évredjs * but it is now clear, particularly from the Paris inscription, in which the 
prescript has been restored as: 


[éxoo ra] oxeb: 
[aide xalra 


kai évredé,* 


that it refers not to the ship but rather to the equipment (74 cxein). 

The first line preserved on the Baltimore stone is clearly a rubric both because it 
does not contain the recurring formula déxua «al é&vred\n, and because there is an 
uninscribed space preserved immediately above the right-hand end of this line of 
nearly double the width separating the other lines. 

The restoration of this line is difficult owing to the lack of analogies in fourth-cen- 
tury inscriptions and to the fact that, although arranged stoichedon with the ships’ 
names, the number of letters to be restored at both ends is indeterminable. At the 
right-hand end there may have been several letters beyond the last one preserved, 
while on the left there are at least four letters to be supplied before the omicron, 
and the analogy of the rubric of the Paris inscription, which projects one letter 
beyond the normal margin, suggests that actually five or six in all are to be 
supplied. 

Possibly the rubric contained the name of a shipbuilder, shipmaster, or that of an 
admiral who handed over the ships, the termination, —-E, standing for -ns. But it 
is more likely that -drides (or -wrides) is the ending of a word in the nominative 
plural or an adjective applying to ships (v7es). 

As we have seen, either T or I is epigraphically possible before 0. Thus we 
might restore Nyowrides (the island fleet), AeoBiwsrides (the Lesbian fleet), or 
Zuxekuwrides (the Sicilian fleet), or possibly "Hrepariwes. But if the document is 

17.G.2 II, 1632, 1. 252; Schmidt, op. cit., p. 51, no. 278, pp. 89, 98, no. 196. 

2 7.G. II, 795 a, 1; I.G.2 II, 1613, a, 1; Schmidt, op. cit., p. 42, note 70. 


3 It was also printed in the Editio Minor in this form, but later corrected in J.G.2 II, add. to part II, p. 
811. 


47.G.2 II, add. to part II, p. 811. 
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really a list of the Athenian vessels in the shipyards at the Peiraeus and an account 
of their seaworthiness, as all the other fifth- and fourth-century lists suggest, it is 
much more likely that the ships are divided into categories on the basis of the type of 
vessel. The most plausible restoration, therefore, is Zrpar].wrides, probably followed 
by vies; this would project two letters beyond the left margin.! 

Thucydides mentions troopships or transports (vies orpariwrides) frequently ; indeed 
several passages read as if he had lists similar to ours actually before him. We may 
quote, for example, Thuc. I, 116: dy ai Thuc. VI, 43: ’A@nvaion 
a&pavres THs Kepxipas és TpLNpEect ev Tais TagaLs Tégoapor Kal TpLa- 
kovra Kal éxardv, kal dvoiv ‘Podiow mevrnxovropow (rovrwy ’Arrixal éxardv, dv al per 
éfnxovra taxetar, ai 6’ orpariwrides, 7d 5€ vauTixdy Xiwy kai Evupaxwv) 
«tA; Thue. VIII, 62: 5€ & ras Xiov mvOduevos xara Taxos BonOjcas vavoly 
’"AOnvaiwy Kal eixoow, Gv Kal Hoav &yovoa «rr. Cf. also VIII, 
74, 2, and VIII, 86, 9; also Xen. Hell. I, 1, 36. 

It is very difficult to date our inscription more definitely than to say, as Wilhelm 
did of the inscription at Athens, that it belongs to the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury, a period to which the simplicity, clarity, and harmonious spacing of the letter- 
ing readily assigns it. The four-barred sigma, of course, sets the post quem as ca. 446, 
while the Attic alphabet sets the ante quem as 403/2, but almost anywhere within 
this period the various letter forms, lambda, mu, nu, pi, sigma, etc., may be paralleled. 
Thoroughout this period the forms varied to a slight degree according to the hand of 
the individual workman or to the care which the nature of the document demanded; 
little or nothing in the way of consistent general tendencies can be noted. Thus if we 
were to connect the inscription with any particular historical event, rather than to 
consider it simply as an annual record on the analogy of the fourth-century docu- 
ments, it could epigraphically be referred to the Samian War (440-39 B.c.),* to the 
time of the Propylaea accounts (437-432 B.c.), or even (although with less probabil- 
ity) to the Sicilian Expedition of 415—13 B.c. The slight differences in the form of 
lettering between the Baltimore and the Paris and Athens inscriptions also permit 
little chronological distinction; perhaps we might date the Paris list a trifle earlier 
than the other two. 

Three small fragments, then, are all that is now known of the naval inventories 
of the first Athenian League, presenting a remarkable contrast to the twenty-eight 
inventory lists, dating from the period of the second League and occupying eighty- 
five pages in the Editto Minor of the Greek Corpus. If we may venture to infer from 
these three fragments that the fifth-century inventories were of a very general char- 
acter, merely listing the names of the ships according to their various classes and 

‘noting the general condition of their equipment (with a lavish use of space and an 
unheeding repetition of formula), on this score, too, they contrast strongly with the 


1T asked Prof. Walter Petersen of the University of Chicago to look through his unpublished lexicon 
of suffixes and he found two ending in -7s which applied to boats, gopris and orpariaris, but the first 
is ruled out by the omicron before -r:s. 

2 The curve of the rho is not perfectly formed, but turns up slightly at its lower end; this seems, how- 
ever, to have been a mere slip on the part of the workman. 

3 Cf. the lettering of I.G.2 I, 293, which records the expenditures on that war, Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doc., 
Ann Arbor, 1932, p. 43, fig. 4. Z 
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fourth-century inventories, which enter into great detail, giving the number and con- 
dition of each item of equipment, facts regarding the seaworthiness of the vessels, 
the builder, trierarchs, etc.! It is much to be hoped, therefore, that more extensive 
remains of the fifth-century lists may yet be discovered in order to check and am- 
plify the present conclusions. 


Davin M. Rosinson 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 Cf. Larfeld, Griechische Epigraphik *, pp. 465-475. 


TWO ETRUSCAN FUNERARY URNS IN THE NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM! 


So many of the sculptured urns in which the Etruscans placed the ashes of their 
dead have been found that not a few have reached America. Most of those in Ameri- 
can and Canadian museums, however, are small terracotta boxes made in moulds for 
cheap commercial disposal. Two urns now in the New York University Archaeologi- 
cal Museum, therefore, deserve notice, since both are of stone and come directly 
from the hand of some ancient artisan. 


I. SCENE FROM THE OREsTES LEGEND (Fic. 1) 


The first urn, from which the right end and lid have been lost, is of uncertain 
provenience but is said to have been discovered in the vicinity of Cortona. It is of 
almost translucent white marble. Dimensions: 51.5 em. long; 22.5 em. wide; 35 cm. 
front depth; 31 cm. back depth. The sculptured decoration appears on only one 
surface.? Fig. 1 shows the scene, originally consisting of four figures, rather skilfully 

executed in high re- 
lief. The woman at 
the left is the most 
badly weathered of 
the group. The stain, 
apparent in the pho- 
tograph, indicates 
the different state of 
preservation of the 
lower half of the re- 
lief. It seems likely 
that theurnremained 
for a long period in a 
tomb where ground 
waters seeped about 
the lower portion, yet 
where the upper por- 


tion was protected. 
Fig. 1.—MArBLE IN THE New York University ARCHAEOLOGICAL The prevailing 


Museum with RELIEF SHOWING IPHIGENIA, ORESTES AND PYLADES 
melancholy of the 


1 The material in this paper was drawn from a dissertation of the same title, accepted by New York 
University in June, 1935, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. The paper was read before the annual meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America at New 
York, December 26, 1935. 

2 J. Martha, L’ Art Etrusque, Paris, 1889, p. 356, explains that the back was left plain because it was 
designed to be set against the wall of a tomb. The sculpture, originally used on the three remaining sur- 
faces, came to be concentrated on the front face. G. Dennis, The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, II, 
London, 1848, p. 201, n. 1, however, disagrees with the earlier belief of Inghirami who maintained that 
those urns are oldest which have reliefs at both ends, because they must have been made when the 
tombs were not so crowded. = 
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scene conforms to the Etruscan custom of depicting the poignancy of death, either 
by presenting a bloody spectacle or by suggesting the sad memories which it would 
recall.! Here all the figures are shown in sorrowful reflection. It is at once apparent 
that the key to the interpretation lies in the two heads resting upon the higher altar, 
about which the three figures are grouped. An examination of Brunn and K@rte’s 
collection of reliefs on funerary urns 2 resulted in the discovery of an urn (Fig. 2), of 
which the whereabouts were unknown at the time of publication. Korte, the author 
of the second volume, was in doubt whether to include this relief in a series referring 
to Orestes and Pylades, described by his colleague Brunn, the author of the first vol- 
ume. He includes it in his section on “Two Prisoners” and states that it is a scene of 
human sacrifice.’ It seems advisable, therefore, to consider the possibility that the 
two young men are Orestes and Pylades, and to examine graphic representations in 
which they appear. 

Graphic and plastic representations of the meeting of Orestes and Electra usually 
conform to the scene in Aeschylus’ Choephorot, in which the long absent brother finds 
his sister at the tomb of Agamemnon, to whose manes she has just completed an 
offering.* Many vase-paintings, of which Fig. 3 is representative, depict the meeting. 
Electra sits on a monument, adorned with a Doric frieze, which supports a Doric 
column inscribed AT AMEMOQN.® This, then, is the tomb of her father. It is marked by 
a warrior’s helmet, according to Etruscan custom.® This vase and another, upon 
which a column, surmounted by an akroterion, is inscribed ATAME,’ furnish the 
interpretation for a number of other vases which differ only in details.? Sometimes 
the column is Doric, sometimes Ionic; the pedestal consists of one to four steps, of 
identical or varying thickness. The paintings vary greatly in quality. The greatest 
modification of Agamemnon’s tomb occurs where it is represented as an aediculum 
of high, slender proportions, which rests on a stepped base.* On one vase, Electra sits 
within this tiny shrine; on another, the shrine houses a filleted loutrophoros. These 
instances have been cited to indicate that, although great freedom was admitted in 
the introduction of details, it became customary to represent Agamemnon’s tomb as 
a column or small shrine, resting upon a base, which Inghirami in one case ventures 
to identify as the sarcophagus which held the king’s remains. 

The murder of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, although frequently treated in an- 


1 Martha, op. cit., p. 363. 

2 E. Brunn and G. Korte, 7 Rilievi delle Urne Etrusche, Rome, 1870-1916. 3 Op. cit., II, p. 183. 

4 J. Overbeck, Geschichte der Griechischen Plastik *, 1, Leipzig, 1881-2, pp. 163 f. and fig. 27, discusses 
and reproduces the oldest monument that we possess, a terracotta relief from Melos. Overbeck recog- 
nizes the influence of the theater in the choice of the moment of calm immediately preceding the recog- 
nition. 

’ See Raoul-Rochette, Monumens Inédits d’ Antiquité Figurée, Grecque, Etrusque, et Romaine, Paris, 
1833, p. 151, n. 2: “‘M. Panofka, qui décrit ce vase, conservé aujourd’hui au musée royal Bourbon, a 
Naples, pense que les inscriptions en sont modernes, Neapels ant. Bildwerke I, p. 306.’ This comment is 
disregarded by other commentators. An examination to determine whether the inscription was made 
before the clay was fired or not would settle the issue. The interpretation of the scene is not affected by 
the problem in question. 

* F. Inghirami, Pitture di Vasi Etruschi?, II, Firenze, 1852-56, p. 61; M. A. Johnstone, Etruria Past 
and Present, London, 1930, p. 115. 

7 Inghirami, op. cit., II, pl. 140. 8 Op. cit., II, pls. 142, 151, 153 f., 156-58. 

® Op. cit., II, pl. 1389; G. Micali, Monumenti Inediti, Firenze, 1844, pl. 31, pp. 158 f. 


Fic. 2.—OREsTES AND PyLapEs AMONG THE TAURIANS (PRESENT WHEREABOUTS OF URN UNKNown) 
(After Brunn-KGrte, I Rilievi delle Urne Etrusche, I, pl. 78, 8) 


Fig. 3.—Vase-Paintinc REPRESENTING THE MOMENT PRECEDING THE RECOGNITION 
BETWEEN ORESTES AND ELECTRA AT AGAMEMNON’S TOMB 
(After Inghirami, Pitture di Vasi Etruschi, II, pl. 137) 
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cient art, presented certain difficulties to the artist who wished to follow tradition. 
In all monuments of the best period the representation of the actual matricide ap- 
pears to have been avoided. Orestes kills only Aegisthus.' In Etruscan reliefs, on 
the contrary, we find the action divided between Orestes, who kills Clytemnestra, 
and Pylades, who kills Aegisthus. This is not strange, since the Etruscans, far from 
shrinking from scenes of horror, especially in the final phase of their sculpture, seem 
to have relished them.? An urn in the Volterra Museum (Fig. 4), inscribed in Etrus- 
‘an,’ not only combines the murder of the adulterous king and queen, but also shows 
its consequence, the flight of Orestes and Pylades to an altar to escape the avenging 
deities who put in their appearance at the very moment of the crime. The dual mur- 
der is also shown on an inscribed urn in Chiusi (Fig. 5). A Corinthian column upon 
which rests a covered urn at the right of the relief locates the scene near Agamem- 
non’s tomb. In the center a winged Fury, already present to attend Orestes, sits 
upon a low altar. On an urn in the British Museum ‘ an Ionic column supporting an 
amphora stands for the tomb. Here the Fury is placed in the center of the scene, and 
a sixth character, a nude young man, has his foot on the high step, which probably 
belongs to the stele or Ionic column behind Pylades. It seems reasonably apparent 
that the altar upon which the Fury sits in Fig. 5 is the counterpart of the base of the 
Tonic column on the London urn. On a third urn at Chiusi * an Ionic column appears 
at the extreme right, supporting a vase. The third young man here rests his foot upon 
a block which seems to have no particular importance. It was probably allied origi- 
nally to the lowaltar seen on Fig. 5 and to the base of the tomb on the British Museum 
relief. 

The altar becomes a prominent compositional element in reliefs depicting Orestes’ 
flight from the Furies to Delphi.* The simplest expression of this flight is found in the 
upper left corner of the inscribed Volterra urn (Fig. 4). Two urns at Chiusi upon 
which the omphalos is represented as an irregular pyramidal block 7 identify two 
other reliefs upon which the scene is not so specifically located. On an urn at Flor- 
ence® the two youths, kneeling on the altar much as in Fig. 4, in a scene of violent 
action oppose with their swords two Furies who brandish immense torches. Here the 
most interesting element for us is the introduction of two overturned lekythoi at the 
base of the altar, which are practically identical with those shown in Fig. 2. I am 
confident that these constitute the key to the situation, in so far as they symbolize 
the intended sacrifice of the two young men. On a piparelli urn at Chiusi * the two 
overturned lekythoi have been replaced by a globe '° and a fallen bottle. ' 

A number of vase-paintings representing Orestes at Delphi localize the incident 
more precisely by the elaboration of details, such as the introduction of the omphalos, 

1 Brunn and K@rte, op. cit., I, p. 93. 

2 Martha, op. cit., p. 446; R. A. L. Fell, Etruria and Rome, Cambridge, 1924, pp. 141-3. 

’ Brunn and K@rte, I, pp. 99 f. 4 Op. cit., I, pl. 78, 6. ® Op. cit., I, pl. 79, 8. 

6 The scene of Aesch. Eumen., 1-234; cf. Eurip. Iph. in Taur., 82-84, 939-57. 

7 Brunn and Korte, I, pls. 81, 12, 13; S. Reinach, Répertoire des reliefs grecs et romains, Paris, 1909-12, 
Ill, p. 17, 1. 

8 Museo del a Societa Colombaria. Cf. Brunn and Korte, I, pl. 82, 14; Reinach, Reliefs, III, p. 16, 2. 

® Brunn and KGrte, I, pl. 82, 15. 


10 Raoul-Rochette, op. cit., p. 140, explains the funerary purpose of a column, especially when it is sur- 
mounted by a globe. 


Fig. 4.— VoL_TERRA MuseEvuM, 345. THE SLAUGHTER OF CLYTEMNESTRA 
AND AEGISTHUS AND THE FLIGHT OF ORESTES AND PYLADES TO THE 
ALTAR AT DELPHI 


(After Brunn-Korte, J Rilievi delle Urne Etrusche, I, pl. 80, 10) 


Fig. 5.—Curust, Patazzo VescoviLeE. MurDER OF CLYTEMNESTRA AND AEGISTHUS BY ORESTES AND 
PYLADES 


(After Brunn-K@Orte, III, pl. 16, 1) 
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the tripod, the laurel-wreathed god of prophecy, etc.! A difference in treatment ap- 
pears further in the fact that the vase-paintings emphasize the purification of Ores- 
tes, whereas the Etruscan sculptures dwell upon the agony of his torment. Two vases 
attract our particular attention because of the introduction of Clytemnestra. On a 
krater in the Louvre * she appears as a heavily veiled figure before two Furies who 
have fallen asleep. A third Fury arises at the left in a manner which recalls the Fury 
in Fig. 4. The vase-painter must have had in mind the scene from Aeschylus in which 
the ghost of Orestes’ mother awoke and instigated the Erinyes.* 

Millin ‘ reproduces an elaborate vase-painting upon which the presence of Athena 
with Apollo signifies that Orestes must appear before the tribunal at the Areopagus 
before he can be absolved. At the upper sides of the picture are two half figures, a 
woman at the right, whom Millin identifies by her veil as Clytemnestra, who arouses 
the Erinyes; a man at the left, whom he identifies as Pylades, who takes, in opposi- 
tion to Clytemnestra, the defense of Orestes.° 

In the general composition of the Etruscan reliefs in question, in the use of the 
central altar to which Orestes and Pylades have fled, and in the division of their at- 
tention between the female figures who press upon them from either side, there are 
common elements with scenes showing the youths at the altar of Artemis among the 
Taurians. These scenes need not be confused, however, for at Delphi the representa- 
tion is invariably one in which the violence of the pangs of conscience, as exemplified 
by the Erinyes, predominates. When Orestes and Pylades reach the Taurian coun- 
try, they have already been exonerated by the tribunal at Athens. The pervasive 
spirit of the scene has become that of calm and meditative remorse. Although the 
Furies are still present, identified by torches, daggers, and Etruscan costumes, they 
are shown in less aggressive attitudes. 

Apparently the episode in Tauris was an invention of Euripides.’ Orestes was to 
receive his final release by bringing the cult statue of Artemis back to Athens.* Since 
it was the barbarous custom among the Taurians to immolate Greeks in honor of the 
goddess,* some interpret the pervasive melancholy in Etruscan reliefs depicting this 
subject as due to the awareness on the part of Orestes and Pylades of the customary 
human sacrifice.’ 

The reliefs illustrated present certain difficulties if studied alone; but if taken in 
sequence, they reveal interesting similarities, with variations in minor details only. 
The central figures are two young men, one sorrowing, the other compassionate, the 
tristis Orestes of Horace" and his faithful friend. In the woman intimately assdciated 
with Orestes, who apparently sympathizes with his affliction, we must recognize 
Iphigenia. Since Iphigenia and Orestes are the principal characters of the myth, the 


1 Reinach, Répertoire des vases peints, Paris, 1899-1900, I, pp. 53, 3; 276; 321; 467. 

2 Op. cit., I, p. 182, 2. 3 Eumen., 94-139 (especially 114-6, 133 f.). 

4A. L. Millin, Peintures de Vases Antiques, Paris, 1808, II, pl. 48. 

’ Aesch., Eumen., 235-777 (especially 482-89, 734 f.); Eurip., Orestes, 1648-52, Iph. in Taur., 961- 
67. ® Millin, op. cit., p. 110. 

7 Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines, Paris, 1873-1919, IV, pt. 
I, p. 254. 8 Iph. in Taur., 85-91. ® Op. cit., 38 f. 

10 Martha, op. cit., p. 364: ‘‘ Les victimes sont désignées et tot ou tard le fatal destin va s’accomplir.” 

" Ars Poet., 124. 
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representations of them on the different urns vary less than do those of the subordi- 
nate figures, who are introduced in changing number and who have their own attrib- 
utes and significance. Pylades is always sympathetic and more hopeful than his 
friend, and is shown, now sitting, now half rising, now standing. (See Figs. 1, 2, 
6-9.) 

On an urn in Florence (Fig. 6) we see Iphigenia resting one arm against a Corinth- 
ian capital, which supports a vase.! One is immediately struck with the resem- 
blance of the column and capital to those in Fig. 5, where the relief represents Aegis- 
thus and Clytemnestra being slain to avenge Agamemnon’s death. This capital, 
surmounted by an urn, in turn recalls the scene on Fig. 3, where Agamemnon’s 
tomb, at which Orestes finds Electra, is represented as a column surmounted by a 
warrior’s helmet. On an urn at Sarteano (Fig. 7) the column has been replaced by a 
horse; but the horse is used in Etruscan sculpture as a symbol of death.? On an urn 
in Berlin (Fig. 8) we again see a horse, but the column on which Iphigenia leans and 
her very posture connect this scene most closely with the others in the series we are 
studying. Here the column stands for the sacred precinct of Artemis. 

An urn at Chiusi (Fig. 9), at once the most formalized and the most simplified 
representation of the myth, clearly shows Orestes and Iphigenia. Pylades and a 
female figure of doubtful identity balance the composition. This woman may be the 
priestess who was to assist Iphigenia in immolating the strangers, as Inghirami be- 
lieved,’ or, following the opinion of Kérte,‘ a figure introduced purely for artistic 
convenience. Of greatest interest to us is the fact that the two young men are seated, 
here apparently on a rock, in front of a Corinthian column surmounted by a jar, 
which suggests the scene in Figs. 5 and 6. At either side are hung wreaths, a symbol 
here of death. In the background of the scene.we find the column symbolizing the 
precinct of Artemis. 

On the urn in Florence, in addition to the column, there appear a lekythos and a 
warrior’s helmet; on the urn in Berlin, a lekythos and a horse. Perhaps in each case, 
the lekythos stands for a sacrifice. 

To return to the urn with the two heads (Fig. 2) which gave the clue to the in- 
terpretation of the New York urn. Although treated with more monumental dignity, 
the scene is essentially the same as in Fig. 9. Orestes and Pylades rest on a low 
festooned altar instead of on an irregular rock. Instead of the column behind, there 
appears a higher altar on which are two heads. The fact that both women carry 
daggers and that Pylades appears to be staying the hand of the one at his side gave 
rise to K6rte’s interpretation of this scene as one of human sacrifice.» Unfortunately, 
KGrte’s failure to locate this urn makes it impossible to know whether the two heads 
represent young men, as he says. He believes that if the relief is to be referred to the 
Orestes stories at all, these heads mark the fate to which Orestes and Pylades were 


1 No previous commentator to my knowledge has noted the similarity in Iphigenia’s pose to that of 
certain statues of the Muses. (Cf. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine, Paris, 1897- 
1910, I, pp. 106, 166, 274 f. for Polyhymnia; p. 273, Erato; p. 277, Urania.) It is not surprising to find a 
strong influence of the tradition of representing the Muses appearing in a scene so immediately derived 
from a literary-dramatic source. 2 Dennis, op. cit., I, p. 322. 

*F. Inghirami, Museo Chiusino del Prof. Domenico Valeriani, Fiesole, 1833, I, p. 95. 

* Brunn and Korte, II, p. 183. 5 Loc. cit. 


Fig. 6.— Urn 1n THE Museum At FLORENCE. THE ExPEpITION OF ORESTES AND PYLADES TO THE LAND 
OF THE TAURIANS 
(After Brunn-K6rte, I, pl. 84, 1. Cf. Jb. Arch. I. XLV, 1930, p. 81, fig. 20 


Fic. 7.—SARTEANO. Patazzo BaRGAGLI. ORESTES AND PYLADES AMONG THE TAURIANS 
(After Brunn-K6rte, I, pl. 84, 2. Cf. Jb. Arch. I. XLV, 1930, p. 80, fig. 18) 
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Fic. 8.—BrEritiIn Museum, 520. URN rrom VOLTERRA. EXPEDITION OF ORESTES AND PYLADES TO 
THE TAURIANS 
(After Brunn-Ko6rte, I, pl. 85, 3. Cf. Jb. Arch. I. XLV, 1930, p. 80, fig. 17) 


Fic. 9.—Curiust, Museo Civico. ORESTES AND PyLADES AMONG THE TAURIANS 
(After Brunn-KOrte, II, pl. 78, 7) 
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destined to succumb, according to the customary reception given to Greek strangers 
by the barbarous Taurians. Then it seems strange that both heads are beardless, 
whereas one of the figures, whose death they are supposed to forebode, has a full 
beard. On the urn in New York the bearded head is put on the left side, which cor- 
responds to Pylades, who, however, is represented as beardless. The head above 
Orestes, though considerably eroded, seems to be fuller in the cheeks and of softer 
contours. Hence I recognize in these heads Clytemnestra and Aegisthus. One can- 
not see in them the symbol of human sacrifice prepared for Orestes and Pylades, for 
they escaped the Taurians alive.' It would seem out of place to introduce the heads 
of any two unidentifiable strangers into a relief so simplified as we find it in this 
scene and on the New York urn. Too prominent a place has been given to them. In 
Fig. 2 we see again the two inverted lekythoi at the foot of the lower altar, which 
recall those upon the urn at Florence mentioned above.? The element of decapitation 
must be accounted for by Etruscan love of realism. The Greek vase-painter showed 
the shade of Clytemnestra arising at Delphi as a graceful, veiled matron, a ghost who 
drove the Erinyes to torment her son. The Etruscan stone-cutter presented more 
gruesome evidence as far away from the scene of the crime as the land of the 
Taurians. 

To confirm the idea that the two heads are symbols of human sacrifice among the 
Taurians, two Roman sarcophagi have been cited, of which the one shown in Fig. 10 
is representative. The dramatic order of the entire relief follows Euripides’ story so 
closely that the two heads hanging from a tree by the chapel at the left correspond 
to vs. 74, Iph. in Taur.: Opvyxois 5’ ix’ abrois cxdd’ hptnueva. We cannot, however, 
admit the introduction of a later monument to explain an earlier one. I believe that 
the Roman artist, having seen Etruscan monuments upon which the heads were 
represented and being more familiar with the tragedy of Euripides, adopted the use 
of the two heads without being conscious of their earlier significance. 

Following his description of the lost urn (Fig. 2), which he refers to a scene of 
human sacrifice, Kérte lists an urn found at Piansano in 1875, from which the top 
and right end had been lost. The scene corresponds very closely to that on the urn 
now in New York, which was found near Cortona and brought from there to Rome 
by a young man who sold it to the representative of the New York University 
Archaeological Museum. There is such a similarity between Kérte’s brief description 
and the urn shown in Fig. 1 that it seems very probable that we have here the lost 
urn. The discrepancy between the reasonably well-tried honesty of the young man 
and the facts as cited by Kérte make the question difficult to decide. 


1 Raoul-Rochette, op. cit., p. 204 (cf. the vignette, p. 238), describes an Etruscan mirror, decorated 
with a scene in which two young heroes, wearing short tunics and Phrygian caps, are facing each other 
in almost identical posture, having their hands tied behind their backs. He identifies them as Orestes 
and Pylades because there appears between them “une colonne dressée sur une base élevée et terminée par 
une espéce de chapeau, petasus. . . .” To his explanation that the monument is a symbol of human 
sacrifice, I insert my objection that Orestes and Pylades were not sacrificed. The petasus recalls the 
helmet which surmounts the column in Fig. 3. Consequently, it appears that the designer of this mirror 
used the symbol of Agamemnon which is the background for all the experiences of Orestes and Pylades 
—that is, if these two youths in this very simple design can be considered Orestes and Pylades at all. 
The column symbol may have become so stereotyped that many artisans used it without being con- 
scious of its significance. 2 See p. 303. 


STORY OF EvuRIPIDES 
(After Baumeister, Denkméiler I, p. 78) 


Fic. 11.— Limestone Urn tN THE New University ARCHAE- 

oLocicAL Museum, with Lip REpRESENTING THE DECEASED 

AND Rewier REPRESENTING HER FAREWELL TO HER HusBAND 
AND CHILDREN 
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The figures on our relief are now easily recognized. It was a happy accident which 
preserved the figure of Iphigenia instead of that of the woman of less certain identity. 

The identity of Orestes, Pylades and Iphigenia has been established by comparing 
them, not only with those urns which had already been identified as depicting the 
Tauric episode, but more particularly by comparing them with the entire Orestes 
series, starting with the inscribed scenes which showed Electra at Agamemnon’s 
tomb and the murder of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus. The question of literary 
influence on Etruscan sculpture is more easily approached by an analysis cf the 
Iphigenia in Tauris episode than from that of many other subjects, because there are 
not so many versions of the story which might have influenced artists in various 
localities. It seems that this myth was not very common in Etruria,' for of the very 
numerous Etruscan urns, most of those that are applicable to our problem have been 
cited. Some artists used the literary tradition at times without comprehending the 
elements involved. An example of this is seen in Iphigenia’s letter, held both in her 
own hand and in the hand of Pylades on the New York urn. This may be the ex- 
planation of the oggetto bislungo mentioned by KGrte in his description, although he 
suggests the possibility of pugillari. Or it may be that the representation of each 
figure holding something is related to scenes on vase-paintings, where Pylades has 
the letter and Iphigenia the key to the temple.* 

Another illustration of the mistakes which may be made when one is writing about 
a piece of sculpture seen only in a line drawing, as Korte appears to have done, is 
shown in his interpretation of the object on the upper altar between the heads. He 
says he can compare it with nothing other than the Attic pnvicxos, “a kind of parasol 
with a short rod to protect the heads of marble statues outdoors; in this case perhaps 
it served to protect the projecting heads a little longer from the rays of the sun.” As 
urns were usually placed in tombs, the artist would have had no reason to worry 
about the destructive forces of the sun’s rays. Furthermore, the photograph shows a 
leg at the front instead of a rod, and the original shows another at the left. This, 
then, was a taboret such as frequently appears in Etruscan wall-paintings and on 
urn reliefs, placed beside banquet couches.* On the Munich sarcophagus (Fig. 10) 
a similar small table, loaded with fruits, appears before an altar. 

The technical skill of this relief, revealed in the composition, the anatomical pro- 
portions, and the treatment of drapery suggests the work of some native Tuscan 
working under strong Greek influence. The urn, no doubt, belongs to the very latest 
period of Etruscan sculpture and should be dated in the late second or early first 
century B.C. 


II. A FAREWELL SCENE (Fie. 11) 


Fig. 11 shows a large cinerary urn, decorated in low relief, which is said to have 
been discovered near Veii. The outside dimensions of the box are: length, 57 cm.; 
depth, 43 cm. The roughly hewn compartment for holding the cremated ashes 
measures 47 cm. in length, 14 cm. in width, 26 cm. in depth. The lid is an irregular 
shaped block with a maximum height to the crown of the woman’s head of 41.5 em. 


1 Brunn and Korte, I, p. 106. ? Reinach, Vases peints, I, pp. 133, 504. 
3 See Brunn and Korte I, pls. 96, 4; 95, 1, 2; 97, 5, ete. 
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The back of the box is cut out to form two square legs. This diminished the weight 
of the urn a bit, while maintaining a solid appearance on the front and sides. The 
material is a fetid local limestone. The urn apparently belongs to the Volterra type, 
even though it was discovered in southern Etruria. 

In accordance with a well established Etruscan custom, the lid represents the 
defunct reclining at a banquet.' The projecting eyes of the woman show traces of 
archaism.? The figure gives a general impression of dignity and reserve. This spirit 
of calm is repeated in the composition of the relief below and seems to proclaim that 
the urn, although clearly indigenous to Etruria, was nevertheless the creation of a 
workman influenced by the Hellenic spirit. 

A band 47 cm. long and 27 to 28.5 cm. wide, in very low relief, is bordered at the 
top by a plain band cut as a cornice so that the upper edge projects 3 cm. farther 
than the lower edge, and at the bottom by another band, 8 cm. wide, of which the 
upper and lower 2 cm. are slightly protruding. It is probable that on the depressed 
surface of the bottom band an inscription was once painted. Slight traces of red 
paint on the relief indicate that once the entire surface was covered. To this we must 
attribute the preservation of this sculpture, executed on such an extremely friable 
stone. 

That the artisan commenced to carve at the left and worked toward the right is 
shown by the border at the left, which he doubtless intended to use on both sides of 
his composition, and by the crowding of the figures at the right. In spite of weakness 
in planning, he achieved a certain dignity in composition through the repetition of 
perpendicular lines, rhythmically unified by the diagonal folds of the men’s togas 
and the women’s stolas. 

The chief interest of the observer is centered upon the couple clasping hands. 
Probably the deceased woman, whose effigy is on the cover of the urn, is represented 
bidding farewell to her husband. The fact that in a large number of reliefs Reinach 
makes no attempt to differentiate between “cérémonies religieuses, nuptiales, et 
funébres”’ * indicates that there is some difference of opinion as to the significance of 
the clasped hands. Dennis states that most early writers mistook farewell scenes for 
marriage scenes.‘ In general, it appears that marriage scenes are marked by the in- 
troduction of attributes appropriate to a wedding, such as tablets, musical instru- 
ments, etc.,° whereas, in farewell scenes, attention is concentrated upon the dextrarum 
iunctio to such an extent that on some Roman reliefs only the clasped hands are 
retained.* On the urn in New York there is nothing which would suggest a happier 
occasion than a farewell. 

The two winged figures at either side of the relief are the familiar Furies of Etrus- 
can demonology, goddesses akin to Fate,’ frequently represented as attendants of 
Death.* Each holds a dagger pointed downward, symbolic of death.’ The right wing 


1 Dennis, I, pp. 445 f.; Martha, p. 347. 2 A.J.A. VII, p. 157. See Petrignano. 

3 Reinach, Statuaire, I, pp. 47-9, 54. 4 Dennis, II, p. 189. 

5 Reinach, Reliefs, III, pp. 263, 345; Daremberg and Saglio, op. cit., IT, p. 848, fig. 2844; W. Altmann, 
Die Rémischen Grabaltire der Kaiserzeit, Berlin, 1905, p. 233; P. Ducati and G. Giglioli, Arte Etrusca, 
Rome, 1927, p. 45 and fig. 53. 

6 Altmann, op. cit., p. 233, cites C.I.L. VI, 9489 and IX, 3339, 3446, 3746. 

7 Dennis, I, p. lv. 8 Martha, p. 179. .* Dennis, II, pp. 195 f. 
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of the left Fury shows a plastic detail in the raised border, which is lacking in the 
other three wings on the relief. It is mere surmise that this may have been planned to 
correspond to a difference in color or ornamentation when the polychromy was ap- 
plied. When the sculptor reached the left wing of the right Fury, he abandoned this 
detail because of the limitations of space which have already been noted. The right 
figure makes a gesture to the left, indicating that she is summoning the central 
woman to death. Both figures show more patience than the escorts of death usually 
do. The reserve seems Greek in spirit in contrast to the violence of many Etruscan 
scenes, especially in the later period, when the people’s thoughts appear to have 
become absorbed by grim and terrible apparitions and fears of the life after death.! 

The two remaining figures, a man on the left and a woman or girl on the right, 

yatch the parting with sympathy. Probably these figures represent the mature son 
and daughter of the departed.? The head of the daughter is the best preserved of any 
in the relief. The nose is unbroken and the modeling of the eye and even the eyebrow 
is clearly indicated. The eyeball is inordinately large and protruding. An unbroken 
diagonal line extends from the nostril to the outer corner of the eyeball. Although 
the faces of the other figures have suffered more from the elements, enough has sur- 
vived to indicate that their eyes and brows were modeled in the same fashion. 

The Fury at the right has rested her hand upon the head of the daughter. This is 
the symbolic way of marking an individual for death.* It seems probable that the 
artist adopted a composition for this relief similar to that used on Attic stelae, but 
at the same time introduced more figures than the customary two or three because 
of the difference in the proportions of the block upon which he was working. As he 
wished the dead wife to appear at the center of the composition, and he wished to 
use the two Furies to delimit the scene, he introduced the son and daughter in the 
interstices with complete bilateral symmetry. Hence it was impossible for the right 
Fury to be represented as actually drawing the dead woman away. Faced by the 
necessity of a compromise between having the Fury actually contiguous to the de- 
ceased or maintaining a simple formal composition, the artist chose the latter. Since 
the significance of the situation has not been obliterated, we can commend him for 
his decision. On an urn in the Museo Guarnacci,‘ a wingless sword-bearing Fury 
marks the deceased woman by resting her hand upon the woman’s head, even though 
another figure intervenes between them. The intervening figure who helps support 
the half-fainting woman is so diminutive that the Fury reaches over him. The differ- 
ence in scale of these figures makes the general effect awkward. More dignified is the 
scheme adopted by the maker of the New York urn, where the gesture of the Fury in 
the direction of the central woman was considered sufficient. The Fury’s intention is 
seemingly transmitted through the daughter to her mother. This is the only relief of 
very many designs reviewed upon which this device is employed. It is possible that 

1 Martha, p. 446; Fell, op. cit., pp. 141-3. 

2 Cf. an urn of almost the same length in the Archaeological Museum in Florence, described by Brunn 
and KG@rte, III, p. 55, 5a, as follows: ‘‘ Nel centro la coppia (il marito imberbe, la donna col capo in- 
volto), a d. una donna di statura pid piccola, a sin. un uomo esso pure pit piccolo—evidentemente i 
figli degli sposi— agli angoli Furie con face revesciata, quella a sin. con una spada sguainata eretta nella 


sin. I margini delle ali dipinti in rosso.” ’ Martha, pp. 359 f. 
‘A. F. Gori, Musei Guarnaccii Antiqua Monumenta Etrusca, Firenze, 1744, pl. V. 
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mother and daughter died at the same time and that both are summoned by the 
Fury, but I believe the explanation suggested above is more probable. 

The recognized difficulty of Etruscan chronology ' must be met by an attempt to 
date this monument through a consideration of the composition and the technique 
of the sculpture. We have noted general resemblances to the Volterra urns, which 
Dennis holds “‘cannot lay claim to remote antiquity.” ? The lid is so conventional 
that it must be assigned to the period of the industrial fabrication of urns. Archaic 
survivals appear in the projecting eyes of all the figures and in the almost flat relief.* 
But the composition and the pervading spirit are strongly Hellenic. The period of 
greatest influence of Greece upon Etruscan sculpture is generally put in the third 
century.‘ Then the strong contours which had been traditional in Etruscan art 
were lost.> The size of the urn calls to mind a statement of Fell, that “further north 
(especially round Chiusi, Perugia, and Volterra) cremation was far commoner: but 
the large rectangular ‘ash-chests’ found in these places may be a survival of the 
earlier practice of inhumation.” * It appears to me that this urn must be placed in 
the third century B.c. because of its pronounced Greek affinity. But because of its 
dimensions, its very low relief, and the archaic eyes of the figures, it may well be 
placed early in that period. 

HELEN Rees CLiFrorD 
Lone Bracn, CALIFORNIA 


1 Martha, p. 306. 2 II, p. 201. 3 Dennis, II, p. 338. 4 Johnstone, op. cit., pp. 198, 215. 
5 W. Hausenstein, Die Bildnerei der Etrusker, Miinchen, 1922, pp. 10 f. € Fell, op. cit., p. 16. 
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NECROLOGY 


Caroline Morris Galt, Professor of Archaeology 
and Greek at Mount Holyoke College, died sud- 
denly on January 17, 1937. She was born in 
Aurora, Illinois. In 1897 she received her B.A. 
degree from Bryn Mawr. From 1903 until her 
death she was associated with Mount Holyoke: 
first as reader in Latin, later as Instructor and 
Associate Professor of Latin, and finally as Profes- 
sor of Archaeology and Greek. She was an active 
member of the New England Classical Association 
from 1907-1936; of the American Philological As- 
sociation and of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. For many years she was a member of the 
Advisory Council of the American Academy in 
Rome, where she had studied during 1910-1911. 
She was also a member of the Managing Commit- 
tee of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens. In 1925-1926 she was the Annual Profes- 
sor at the School in Athens. 

She published several articles in archaeological 


1 The Department of Archaeological News and 
Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books is conducted by Professor Davin M. Ros- 
InsON, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckine- 


HAM, Professor StpNEY N. DEANE, Professor 
Rosert E. DENnGLER, VLADIMIR J. FEWKEs, 
Professor Joun W. Fiicut, Professor Harotp N. 
Fow.er, Dr. Saran E. Freeman, 
Henry S. Geuman, Mr. E. 
BatTiscoMBE GuNN, Professor FRANKLIN P. 
Jounson, Professor RoLtanp G. Kent, Dr. 
STEPHEN B. Luce, Professor CLARENCE MAnn- 
Professor GrorGE E. Mytonas, Professor 
Rosert S. Rocers, Professor KENNETH Scort, 
Professor JoHN Professor ErHraim 
Speiser, Professor Francis J. Tscuan, Professor 
Surrtey H. Weser, Louis C. West, Professor 
Frep V. Winnett, and the Ed tors. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see 
Vol. xxxiv, p. 124, Vol. xxix, pp. 115-116. 
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journals: “‘Some Corinthian Staters and Myron’s 
Athena,” Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift 
xxxi, 1911, p. 855; “A marble fragment at Mount 
Holyoke College from the Cretan city of Ap- 
tera,” Art and Archaeology vi, 1917, pp. 143-154; 
““A Bronze Statuette,” A.J.A. xxxili, 1929, pp. 
41-52; “Veiled ibid. 1931, pp. 
373-393. 

Esther Boise Van Deman, a pioneer in the 
study of Roman building materials and an au- 
thority on the chronology of brick constructions, 
died in Rome May 3, 1937. She was born in South 
Salem, Ohio, October 1, 1862. In 1891 she re- 
ceived the degree of B.A. from the University of 
Michigan, and in 1892 an M.A. From 1892 to 1893 
she was a Fellow at Bryn Mawr College, and 
from 1896-1898 a Fellow at the University of 
Chicago, receiving her Ph.D. in 1898. From 1901- 
1903 she studied at the American Academy in 
Rome. She served on the faculties of several col- 
leges and universities: from 1893-1895 as Instruc- 
tor in Latin at Wellesley; 1898-1901, as Asso- 
ciate Professor of Latin at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege; 1903-1906, as Associate Professor of Latin 
and Archaeology at Goucher College. In 1906 she 
became associated with the Carnegie Institute. 
From 1906-1910 she was Carnegie Fellow at the 
American Academy in Rome; from 1910-19235, 
an Associate of the Carnegie Institute; and from 
1925-1930, Carnegie Research Professor in, Ro- 
man Archaeology at the University of Michi- 
gan. 1930 she has been a retired Staff 
Member of the Carnegie Institute, residing and 
doing research mostly in Rome. She was a guest 
member of the American Academy in Rome, and a 
member of the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica, the Society of Woman Geographers, and Phi 
Beta Kappa. She delivered many lectures before 
Societies of the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica, and American Universities. During 1924- 
1925, she was Charles Eliot Norton Lecturer for 
the Archaeological Institute. 
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She contributed many articles to the American 
Journal of Archaeology. Among them: ‘The 
Value of the Vestal Statues as Originals,” A.J.A. 
xii, 1908, pp. 324-342; “‘The So-called Flavian 
Rostra,” ibid. xiii, 1909, pp. 170-186; ‘“‘ Methods 
of Determining the Date of Roman Concrete 
Monuments,” ibid. xvi, 1912, pp. 230-251; “The 
Porticus of Gaius and Lucius,” ibid. xvii, 1913, 
pp. 14-28; “The Neronian Sacra Via,” ibid. 
Xxvil, 1923, pp. 383-424; “The House of Calig- 
ula,” ibid. xxviii, 1924, pp. 368-398. In The 
Memoirs of the American Academy at Rome v, 
1925, pp. 115-126, she published an article on 
“The Sacra Via of Nero.” She was the author of 
two books: The Atrium Vestae, 1909, and The 
Building of the Roman Aqueducts, 1934. 


GENERAL 


The History of an Animal.—Under this title 
Anna Ross, in B.C.H. lix, 1935, pp. 313-328, 
discusses the curious design of a monster, gener- 
ally a lion, with one head and two bodies, found in 
works of art in different places and previously 
studied by Pottier. It is found in archaic Greek 
art (an illustration from a Corinthian vase in the 
British Museum is given) and in Etruscan art; in 
Roman times it is found in the double-bodied 
Sphinx; and it persists in Byzantine (an example 
in the Candia Museum is illustrated) and Ro- 
manesque art. The question arises regarding the 
origin and history of this curious form; it is impos- 
sible to consider it an invention of the Greeks, as 
it has been found in several objects of the My- 
cenaean period. Pottier believed that it arose in 
Ionia: this view is partly shared by Poulsen, who, 
however, seeks to derive the Mediaeval examples 
from Etruscan art. This view, however, must be 
rejected; nor can Pottier’s theory of the survival 
of Ionian motives in Graeco-Asiatic textile designs 
into the Middle Ages be upheld. This motive in 
Byzantine and Romanesque design may be de- 
rived from Iranian art. A Persian mirror of Is- 
lamic date in Berlin, showing a double-bodied 
siren, is illustrated in this connection, together 
with a Sassanian gem in the British Museum; 
from Persia the motive spreads to India, where a 
column capital of the Gupta period, showing a 
double-bodied lion, resembles very closely certain 
Romanesque capitals of the twelfth century of our 
era. Sassanian art owes this form to its predeces- 
sors, the Parthians; this is indirectly proved by a 
Chinese tombstone of the Han period on which 
a double-bodied animal appears, which can be 
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dated with certainty to 114 a.p. The Chinese un- 
doubtedly received this motive from Persia, then 
under Parthian rule.The Parthians in turn derived 
it from the Achaemenid period; a seal of this 
epoch, showing this motive, is published. Al- 
though most scholars consider that Helladic mo- 
tives antedate those of Persia, and believe that 
Persian art is entirely borrowed from other ele- 
ments, Ionian in particular, this has, nevertheless, 
not been proved; and yet it is unanimously agreed 
that the animal motives on archaic Greek vases 
are derived from ‘Oriental sources” —some say 
Assyrian, some Hittite, some Syrian, some Phoe- 
nician. But the writer maintains that the ani- 
mals appearing in the art of these places bear 
little actual resemblance to those on Orientalizing 
vases. Pottier and others explain this by the 
theory that these motives first came through 
Ionia; but the archaeological discoveries do not 
confirm this hypothesis. A comparison, however, 
of the animal motives in Persian art with those on 
Orientalizing vases shows a strong resemblance 
between them; the same forms appear, and, 
among others, animals with one head and two 
bodies, and this form persists in Persia into the 
Middle Ages. The writer, who believes that the 
Greeks derived these Oriental motives from 
Persia, has already written several articles (J.H.S. 
liv, 1934, pp. 21 ff.; R. Arch. 1934, pp. 135 ff.; 
J.H.S. lv, 1935, pp. 232 ff.) to show the Persian 
origins of certain Greek monsters. Confirmation of 
the Persian origin of fantastic animal forms is also 
found in a passage from the Frogs of Aristophanes. 
The final proof that this double-bodied monster 
must be derived from Persia consists in the pres- 
ence of this motive in pre-Achaemenid art. A 
bitumen cup in the Louvre from Susa is published 
in this connection, dating in the third millennium 
B.C., where a double-bodied animal appears. 


EGYPT 


The quarterly periodical, Egyptian Religion, 
founded in 1933 as a publication of the Alma Egan 
Hyatt Foundation, came to an end in January, 
1936, with the first part of its fourth volume. The 
last six parts have never been summarized, since, 
as is natural in view of the scope of the periodical, 
they have not contained much of archaeological 
significance. The following articles should, how- 
ever, be mentioned: 

Vol. II, pp. 140 ff. Von Bisstne describes a 
of Horus” in steatite, of fine workman- 
ship, which shows some interesting features, but is 
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specifically remarkable because it was found in a 
small chapel of a private house of the period of 
Constantine on the Esquiline Hill in Rome; it was 
evidently kept there in connection with the Isis 
cult. It is not dated by von Bissing, who, however, 
points out that it is many centuries older than the 
shrine in which it was found. 

Vol. III, pp. 139 ff. A. Prankorr publishes a 
papyrus (Inv. 3293) of the 21st or 22nd Dynasty, 
belonging to a type which is stated to be ex- 
tremely valuable as proving “to what an extent 
the ‘solar hereafter,’ once a royal prerogative, 
had become democratized.” 

Vol. III, pp. 229 ff. In a note on von Bissing’s 
article mentioned above, J. Capart publishes a 
photograph of a bronze statuette (No. 897) in 
the National Museum, Athens, representing the 
youthful Horus wearing the mask of Bes and 
standing on crocodiles and serpents. 

Vol. IV, pp. 1 ff. G. RozpEr gives photographs 
of a number of bronze figurines of the ichneumon, 
the sacred animal of the Letopolite Nome, from 
various collections and on pp. 49 ff. A. Pran- 
KOFF publishes the papyrus (Nos. 170-173) of a 
*“‘chantress” of the 20th or 21st Dynasty in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, treating of the 
justification and celestial existence of the possessor 
after death. 

Edfu.—M. Jean Sainte Fare Garnort, of the 
French Institute of Archaeology, Cairo, gives a 
brief report of recent excavations at Edfu in Jl. 
L. N., March 6, 1937, p. 403. Excavations were 
undertaken at Edfu by the University of Warsaw, 
associated with the French Institute of Oriental 
Archaeology. The town is located on rubbish 
mounds west of the Temple of Horus. The upper 
level is Roman, built over a Ptolemaic level. At 
the bottom of the mound, at a depth of sixty-five 
feet, is the Egyptian necropolis. Edfu was the 
Roman Apollonis Magna, a great city. Houses of 
the Roman period were cleared. Some had bath- 
rooms with stone baths and arrangements for hot 
water. Some of the graves in the Egyptian ceme- 
tery were found untouched. Among the funerary 
furniture found were many beautiful objects; 
notable is an alabaster vase bearing the name of 
King Teti, who ruled about 2400 B.c. 

Sakkara.—In Jil. L. N., February 27, 1937, pp. 
348-349, Water D. Emery, Director of Excava- 
tions at North Sakkara for the Egyptian Govern- 
ment Service of Antiquities, describes the latest 
results of the campaign on the site. The excavation 
is being carried on in the cemetery. Very well 
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preserved tombs of the First Dynasty have been 
found. One of the best is the tomb of Sabu, an 
Egyptian nobleman, who lived during the reign of 
Enezib Merpeba, fifth king of the First Dynasty. 
His tomb is of the earliest type, consisting of a 
large pit cut in the natural rock, and then divided 
into rooms by mud-brick walls. The burial was in 
the large central room. The roof, put on after the 
burial, was of wood. Around the tomb was a brick 
enclosure wall, the space between being filled with 
sand and roofed over with brick. There were six 
small rooms for offerings; these had been plun- 
dered. The body, however, was lying as it was 
originally placed. It lay on the ground, on its right 
side, in a flexed position. Remains of a wooden 
coffin were found. Beside the skeleton were frag- 
ments of a stone vessel of unique shape, some 
copper instruments, flint knives, and miscellane- 
ous ivories and stone vessels. The tomb furnished 
an excellent collection of datable stone vessels. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


Beth-Shearim. — Important 
been made on the site of Beth-Shearim, about five 
miles west of Nazareth. Catacombs similar to 


discoveries have 


those of Alexandria have been found, which date 
from the early Christian centuries. They are very 
extensive and will probably require several years 
to excavate. Many inscriptions in Aramaic, Palmy- 
rene, and Hebrew have come to light, as well as 
two marble tablets, fifteen different types of the 
‘“‘menorah” design, pictures of the Ark of the 
Law, large oil jars, and Charon’s boat. The whole 
culture is Hellenistic, and exhibits a mixture of 
Greek and Jewish ideas. (P.E.F.Q.S., January, 
1937.) 

Gezer.—G. Ernest Wricut the 
Troglodytes of Gezer, ibid., pp. 67-78. When 
Gezer was excavated by Macalister, he found 


discusses 


caves which were originally dwellings and were 


later used as tombs. Four phases are now ¢learly 
distinguishable within the Early Bronze Age. 
The first is separated from the Chalcolithic by 
certain new forms, the most characteristic of which 


are an inverted-rim bowl, an undecorated ledge 
handle, an ear-handled juglet, a flaring-necked 
pitcher, a neckless jar with a ridge just below the 
rim. Most of them came from the north, probably 
from Syria or Anatolia. A second phase may be 
dated at about the twenty-ninth century. The 
third phase is synchronized with the Pyramid 
Age. Among the wares of the fourth phase are 
found importations typical of the First Inter- 
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mediate Period in Egypt. The Chalcolithic and the 
Early Bronze are no longer the dark ages that they 
were three years ago. A comparison of the Pre- 
Semitic and the First Semitic ceramics shows 
that there is a homogeneous group of pottery. 
The only pottery which antedates the Early 
Bronze is the ‘“‘Cream Ware,” which has been 
identified with the Ghassulian of the fourth 
millennium. 

According to the present evidence, this is the 
earliest history of Gezer: the first occupants of the 
mound were the small, long-headed people who 
used Cave 2 as a crematorium for their dead, well 
within the fourth millennium. Their habitations 
were probably rock shelters, such as Cave 30 Ila. 
The Troglodytes, who actually constructed most 
of the caves with their flint tools, inhabited them 
for a time during the first phase of Early Bronze, 
during which they also gradually built dwellings 
on the surface of the rock and used the caves for 
the inhumation of their dead. They were a much 
taller, broad-headed people of whose origin we 
can, as yet, say little. There may also be raised the 
question as to whether the Gezer remains repre- 
sent a true case of cremation. 

Iraq. — Two objects found by the Iraq Expedi- 
tion of the Oriental Institute of Chicago are of 
special interest and are dated by Prof. FRANKFORT 
at about 3000 B.c. One is a representation of a 
Babylonian god slaying a being with a human 
body, whose head is a one-eyed solar disk with 
rays. It may be a representation of some form of 
the myth of Gilgamesh and Humbaba, but its 
special interest lies in the suggestion that we 
have here the origin of the Cyclops myth. The 
second shows a fine representation of the sacred 
bos indicus and thus gives evidence of the connec- 
tion between Sumerian culture and that of the 
Indus Valley. It appears that the regions separat- 
ing India and Mesopotamia were much less arid 
about 3000 B.c. than they are today; we must now 
consider the existence of a cultural continuum 
eastwards from Mesopotamia down to the very 
borders of India. (P.E.Q.F.S., January, 1937.) 

Lachish (Tell Duweir).—The three well-pre- 
served specimens of trephined skulls found in 
this place not only raise the problem of ancient 
surgery, but probably involve deeper questions of 
magical significance. It seems that in numerous 
cases of trephining we have a magical purpose, 
with the hope of removing general illness or bodily 
disease. The hole in the skull was intended to 
permit the expulsion of the evil spirit which was 
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thought to be the cause of the disorder. In some 
instances, it seems that trephining was connected 
with a religious initiation and was employed to 
give the soul greater freedom of communication 
with external supernatural powers; in these cases 
the soul was supposed to reside in the skull. (Zbid.) 

Mari.—From the royal palace at Mari have 
come about 15,000 cuneiform tablets; some of 
them contain the diplomatic correspondence of 
the last king of Mari, Zimri-Lim, whose palace 
was destroyed by Hammurabi. Some of the ob- 
jects discovered at Mari are similar to those found 
at Asshur, Ras Shamra, and in Cyprus, indicating 
that Mari was on the great commercial route, 
which was frequented as much in the second 
millennium B.c. as in the third. It is interesting to 
note, considering that the migration of the Terah- 
ites is often dated in the time of Hammurabi, 
that the route followed by the patriarchs Terah 
and Abraham of Ur, going towards Haran, prob- 
ably passed by Mari, and that the time of their 
migration was precisely in the palace epoch. 
(Ibid.) 

Palestinian Alphabet.—THropor GasTER, in 
“The Chronology of Palestinian Epigraphy,” 
ibid., pp. 43-58, derives the Palestinian scripts 
from the Aegean Linear writing. He presents a 
number of plates to illustrate his chronology. 

Ras Shamra.—In Jil. L. N., February 20, 1937, 
pp. 293-297 and frontispiece, Professor CLAUDE 
F. A. Scuatrrer, Director of the French Archaeo- 
logical Expedition to Ras Shamra, reports on the 
eighth campaign. This season excavation was 
carried on in the northwestern part of the city. 
Three levels were distinguishable, dating from the 
fifteenth to the twelfth centuries, at which time 
the city was destroyed by an invasion. In the 
second period each house had a funerary crypt 
below it, of corbelled vault construction. These 
houses date from the period when ancient Ugarit 
was an Aegean-Mycenaean colony and an impor- 
tant center of trade. From the finds made in the 
houses it is possible to determine the professions 
of the owners. In a jeweller’s house were found 
some gold pendants in the shape of solar and lunar 
emblems; in a bronze-worker’s were statuettes, a 
weight in the form of a bull, and an axe decorated 
with the head of a lioness. The lowest city was 
destroyed by an earthquake about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. 

A number of new texts were discovered. One 
gives a list of persons employed in the temples of 
the city, revealing their organization. Among the 
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notable small finds was a hoard of Greek silver 
staters of the sixth century, from a Thraco-Mace- 
donian mint. The hoard was buried at the time of 
the conquest of Syria by the Persians, when the 
city was finally abandoned. Another interesting 
discovery was a set of bronze weights from a jewel- 
ler’s establishment. One of the weights is in the 
shape of a human head, a masterpiece of portrai- 
ture, with a remarkable resemblance to Mediaeval 
art. 

Palmyra.—D. (Arch. Anz. 
1935, pp. 595-633) reports his excavations (1934) 
in a region of irregular plateaus northwest of 
Palmyra. Villages of the third century A.p. were 
found. Buildings of crude brick rest on founda- 
tions of stone and mortar. The houses, some with 
and some without a court, yielded nothing of 
interest except evidence that the roofs probably 
were not flat. Twenty-two temples were exca- 
vated. Some consisted of one room, about square; 
some of a room and a court; some of more rooms 
than one, usually two, of different sizes; and some 
of a court and rooms. Much the largest was the 
temple of Abgal in Chirbet Semrin: a number of 
rooms opening on a court and surrounded by a 
precinct wall with one entrance. The cella here was 
of stone and had a window with a grille. Classical 
influence is perceptible in the ornament. There 
are at least five banquet rooms; there is much 
evidence for the importance of the ceremonial 
banquet in Syrian cult. In this and other temples 
there is a base against the back wall of the cella, 
probably to support a relief. Numerous Palmy- 
rene inscriptions and reliefs were found, reflecting 
a varied pantheon: partly pure Palmyrene, partly 
Arabian, only in part that of the Syrian coast; 
there are no certain connections with Mesopo- 
tamia. Only one marble relief was found, bearing 
the only Greek inscription; it is part of the name 
Kastor. Abgal was one of a pair like the Dios- 
kouroi. The style of all the reliefs is the well known 
Palmyrene. The region probably was never culti- 
vated; the villages may have been quarters for 
Palmyrene cavalry. 

Agricultural Calendar.— Umberto Cassuto dis- 
cusses and dismisses earlier attempts to interpret 
the agricultural calendar found at Gezer in 1908, 
and offers the suggestion that it represents an 
intermediate step in menology between the Ca- 
naanite system and the Babylonian, which dis- 
placed it in the usage of the Israelites. (Studi e 
Materiali di Storia delle Religioni XII, 1936, pp. 
107-125.) 
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The Story of Aghat.—In “The Story of Aghat” 
Theodor H. Gaster interprets the cuneiform 
Semitic poem found in 1930-31 at Ras Shamra as 
a “‘seasonal myth concerned with the defeat of 
suminer by autumn rains,” and considers it “‘a 
variant version of the Lay of Baal Puissant.” 
Gaster presents a new arrangement of the text 
and a new rendering, promising a full commentary 
to follow. (Studi e Materiali di delle 
Religioni XII, 1936, pp. 126-149.) 


Storia 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


"AOnva Medéovoa.— Athens was placed 
under the protection of this goddess when its 
citizens left it in 480. The phrase is well attested 
otherwise, but has been considered to denote 
Athena Polias. No evidence supports this assump- 
tion: on the contrary, it would be absurd to en- 
trust the city to the goddess who was supposed to 
have left the Acropolis. None of the many dedica- 
tions found on the Acropolis uses the phrase. 
The temple may well have been in the lower city. 
There it might have escaped the Persian destruc- 
tion, and have been really old in 406, when the 
mada.ds vews burned. There was no old temple 
on the Acropolis then. (A. Rumpr, Jb. Arch. I. li, 
1936, pp. 65-71.) 

Cycladic ‘‘Frying-pans.” — W. 
MANN (Arch. Anz. 1935, pp. 652-688) illustrates 
a number of these and discusses the category. 


ZSCHIETZSCH- 


He distinguishes two classes: in one the deco- 
ration emphasizes the circular form, in the 
second and larger the handle is included in the 
decorative scheme. There is also a difference in 
the form of the handle, which in the larger group 
suggests two human legs; and the incised pattern 
next to the handle is sometimes recognizable as 
female pudenda. The “‘pan”’ as a whole is an idol, 
not much farther from the human form than some 
Mycenaean and Maltese idols. The goddess repre- 
sented would be connected with the sea, as the 
frequent ships in the decoration indicate. 
Tarentine Art.—K. NevuGesBaver (Arch. Anz. 
1935, pp. 716-720) presents a very compressed 
account of Tarentine art. Early archaic remains 
are strongly Peloponnesian in style. Later, there 
is more independence, and, in the fifth century, 
some Attic influence. The seated goddess in Berlin 
is Tarentine, ca. 480. Apparently there was much 
fine metal-work; several pieces remain; the latest 
are works of Nikon, ca. 270 B.c. In general, 
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Tarentine style is elegant, decorative, and cheer- 
ful. 

Troy.—W. Doérpreitp (Arch. Anz. 1935, pp. 
1-13) maintains that Troy VI, rather than VIIa 
as recently suggested by Blegen, is the city of 
Priam. The unevenness of the destruction in VI 
shows that it was not destroyed by an earthquake. 
VI ends ca. 1200 B.c., VIIa ca. 1000. The latter 
should be the city of Aeneas. It was destroyed by 
invaders from the Danube, who brought the quite 
different culture of VIIb. Blegen’s work and ob- 
servation are praised, but his chronology for pot- 
tery conflicts with Greek tradition and is wrong. 
The tholos tombs at Mycenae not only are later 
than the shaft graves, but extend down to 1100 
B.C. 

Inscription from Gortyna. — MarGuEeritTa GUAR- 
pucci interprets the fifth line in the third 
column of the great inscription from Gortyna to 
mean that the oath therein described was by 
Artemis before the image of Artemis Toxia in the 
temple of Apollo Amyklaios, and believes Amyk- 
laios was an Achaean, and Toxia a Dorian (per- 
haps Argive) importation into Crete. (Studi e 
Materiali di Storia delle Religioni XII, 1936, 
pp. 181-185) 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Acropolis.— According to W. Kose (Jb. 
Arch. I. li, 1936, pp. 1-64) the south wall of the 
Acropolis and the substructure of the Parthenon 
were begun immediately after 479, in accordance 
with a plan, probably made by Themistocles, for 
the extension and leveling of the Acropolis and the 
construction of a great temple. But work on the 
wall was suspended when only five courses had 
been laid. By 470 all had been done that was ever 
done on the pre-Periclean Parthenon, and the 
project was so definitely abandoned that column 
drums were built into the wall S*‘, dating from 
about 470. Possibly the plan for the temple was 
given up because of the poor quality of the mar- 
ble. After Eurymedon (466) Cimon built the 
major part of the south wall and completed the 
filling. The walls S? (with its stair), S*, and S¢ are 
too light to have been designed as permanent ter- 
race walls in connection with plans for the Parthen- 
on; they were built only to serve temporary 
purposes in the course of the work. In support of 
these views Kolbe examines all types of evidence 
in great detail. The numerous illustrations consist 
chiefly of old photographs made during the exca- 
vation of the acropolis, with the walls and other 
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objects in them clearly lettered. Drawings by von 
Gerkan show the relations of the various fills to 
the walls and to one another. Complete summary 
in any reasonable space would be impossible, 
but two major points may be noted. The stones in 
the Parthenon foundation, in some of which the 
red color had been considered due to the burning 
by the Persians, were submitted to a mineralogist, 
who found that burning did not turn the white 
ones red, though it did turn the red ones white; 
the red color then was not produced by fire. 
The wall S?, recognized as contemporary with the 
substructure of the Parthenon, passes over the 
Pelasgian wall, where the latter was only three 
metres high on the outside; hence the latter was 
partly destroyed when the former was built. This 
could not have been before 480, for until then the 
old wall was in use as a fortification. 

Parthenon.—H. Kocu (Arch. Anz. 1935, pp. 
388-394) disputes some of Dinsmoor’s conclusions 
on the later history of the Parthenon. The helmet 
of the Parthenos was probably gold, not bronze; 
the statue appears on coins, from 229 B.c. for 
200 years with no break, though one would expect 
the Hellenistic substitute to have some effect on 
the coin-types; the Neo-Attic reliefs copied from 
the shield imply its continued existence. The 
slender Doric columns, which Dinsmoor uses for 
his Hellenistic reconstruction of the interior of the 
temple, have polygonal shafts and do not cor- 
respond to the circular traces on the floor. The 
complete Doric entablature drawn by Penrose 
would not occur inside a temple. If the east 
tympanum wall had been damaged in the Hel- 
lenistic fire, as Dinsmoor suggests, the “Fates” 
would have perished. 

Stone Capitals on Wooden Shafts.—H. Sutze 
(Arch. Anz. 1936, pp. 14-36) discusses the arch- 
aic Doric capital from Tiryns, long known but 
ill cared for, and a somewhat similar capital in 
the museum at Agrigento. It is probable that stone 
capitals were often placed on wooden shafts in 
structures largely of wood and brick. In both 
examples the shaft was so slender that it could 
hardly be of the soft stone from which the capitals 
were made. The cutting in the Agrigento capital 
was surely not intended for a metal dowel, but 
would serve well for a tenon projecting from a 
wooden shaft. The cutting in the Tiryns capital, of 
a singular form not previously shown accurately, 
indicates that a dowel was used. This, if the shaft 
was of wood, would render bands around its top 
desirable;-and such bands appear on Doric col- 
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umns on the Francois vase and in other early 
painting. In these the capitals are distinguished in 
color from the shafts, indicating a difference of 
material; wooden beams in the brick walls are 
similarly shown. Other evidence for the combi- 
nation of materials in early architecture is 
considered. 

The Voluted Modillion.—In Archivo Espaiiol 
de arte y arqueologia xxxiv, 1936, pp. 1-62 and 
Xxxv, pp. 113-149, L. Torres Ba.BAs traces the 
history of the voluted modillion from its appear- 
ance in antiquity down to the Gothic. 


SCULPTURE 


Boupalos. —R. Hemenreicu (Arch. Anz. 1935, 
pp. 668-710) discusses ancient evidence in regard 
to the sculptor Boupalos. The Boupalos attacked 
by Hipponax may not have been the sculptor; at 
any rate the story of Hipponax’ anger at an un- 
flattering portrait is incredible, since portraiture 
did not exist in his time. There was a second 
Boupalos, a Pergamene sculptor of the second 
century. Augustus is said to have had many 
works of Boupalos and Athenis; though both 
brothers are mentioned here, it is improbable that 
archaic statues would be placed in Augustan 
buildings. Pausanias mentions two groups of 
Graces by Boupalos, one in the palace at Perga- 
mon, the other at Smyrna. Smyrna was aban- 
doned from 575 to Hellenistic times, and the new 
city, where the Graces stood, was on a new site; 
hence it is improbable that the statues were 
archaic. In Smyrna there was also a Tyche by 
Boupalos, which, Pausanias says, was the first to 
wear a polos and carry a cornucopia (horn of 
Amaltheia). The cult of Tyche is not otherwise 
known before ca. 350 B.c.; large horns, which 
might be cornucopia, not before ca. 450; horns 
filled with fruit, not before ca. 400. Pausanias does 
mention, at Pharai in Messenia, an apxatov 
ayadua of Tyche; but since he does not call it a 
féavov, and moreover might be mistaken, this is 
poor evidence for archaic figures of Tyche. In the 
palace at Pergamon were found two figures 
exemplifying a somewhat archaistic style in which 
the treatment of drapery between the legs is 
notable. These might be two of the Graces by 
Boupalos. Coins of Pergamon and Smyrna show 
a Tyche of similar style, which has the attributes 
mentioned by Pausanias as those of Boupalos’ 
Tyche. 

The foregoing article is severely criticized by 
A. Rumpr (Arch. Anz. 1936, pp. 52-64). The 
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story of Hipponax is probably not altogether 
true, but caricatures are plentiful in archaic art. 
Sculptures like the Caryatids of the Delphian 
treasuries might well be admired by Augustus. 
Tyche may have been worshipped in Asia Minor 
earlier than generally in Greece, and the temples 
of Smyrna need not have been abandoned when 
the city lost its independence. Zéavoy implies 
nothing as to style or date, but simply means a 
wooden image. The horn of Amaltheia is men- 
tioned by Anakreon, and a terracotta in the 
British Museum, made in the time of Boupalos 
and Athenis, carries a huge horn. There is no 
sound reason to believe in any second sculptor 
Boupalos. 

Hypereides.—E. Scumipt (Arch. Anz. 1935, 
pp. 377-388) replies to J. F. Crome (A.J.A. xl, 
1936, p. 363) on the Hypereides portraits. The 
Florence bust has cuttings at the sides, which 
show that it was a herm originally. The present 
appearance of these cuttings makes it clear that, in 
changing the herm to a bust, the original hori- 
zontal plane was changed, so that the carriage of 
the head is different; originally it was such as the 
Naples figure would have. The folds of the hima- 
tion on the bust correspond so well with those of 
the Naples figure that a common original is cer- 
tain. The style indicates a date earlier than the 
Demosthenes. Double herms are not composed * 
according to definite rules. ““Hypereides”’ is still 
Hypereides. 

The Hermes of Praxiteles.— Apropos of W. B. 
Dinsmoor’s opinion (A.J.A. xxxv, 1931, p. 296) 
that the pedestal in the Heraeum at Olympia in 
front of which the Hermes was found is of the sec- 
ond century B.c., and hence that the statue had 
been transferred to this position in that century 
from some other place at Olympia, H. W. Law, 
J.H.S. lvi, pp. 236-237, suggests that this move, 
to give the greatest possible protection to the 
work of the master, may have been occasioned 
by knowledge of the devastation wrought by 
Mummius at Corinth. Possibly the gold and ivory 
figures by Leochares, which originally stood in the 
Philippeum but were seen in the Heraeum by 
Pausanias, were moved at the same time. The 
Hermes may have stood in the Prytaneum. Both 
these secular buildings were near the Heraeum. 

Archaic Iberian Head.—In Archivo Espajiol de 
arte y arqueologia xxxii, 1935, pp. 165-178, A. 
Garcia y BELLIpo publishes an archaic Iberian 
head of the style of the Acropolis maidens. The 
provenience is unknown but the region of Alicante 
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in southeastern Spain seems probable, possibly 
Cerro de los Santos. The life-size sandstone head 
was bought from a local dealer by the Archaeologi- 
cal Museum of Barcelona about twelve years ago. 
The head is adorned with a stephane and can be 
compared with a number of heads in the Acropolis 
Museum and elsewhere. It is important as a docu- 
ment of Greek influence in Spain in the middle of 
the first millennium B.c. 


VASES 


Vases in Bonn.—A. GREIFENHAGEN (Arch. 
Anz. 1935, pp. 407-491) publishes, with succinct 
discussion, fifty-seven and fragments, 
Proto-Attic and black-figure, in the University 
Museum at Bonn. Among them are a fragmentary 
plate ascribed to Lydos (50), a ‘‘phormiskos” 
(51), an unusual pair of lekythoi (27-28), an 
uninscribed Panathenaic amphora with a musical 
contest (19), and several pieces of fine drawing 
(5, $1). 

Camel.— A. GREIFENHAGEN (Arch. Anz. 1935, 
pp. 491-493) publishes a new view of an ointment 
vase in Wiirzburg. It is in the form of an animal’s 
head, and the writer recognizes the animal as a 
camel. The vase is East Greek. 

Lucanian Vase.—M. Bock (Arch. Anz. 1935, 
pp. 493-511) publishes a Lucanian “‘nestoris” 
owned by Count Delaire de Cambaceres in Paris. 
It is decorated with four unrelated 
Phrixos sacrificing the ram, Aktaion attacked by 
hounds, a combat scene, Orestes at Delphi. A 
group of closely related Lucanian vases is assem- 
bled; Paestan influence is noted. The date is 
shortly before 350 B.c. 

Praxias Painter.—T. Dourn (Arch. Anz. 1936, 
pp. 76-88) illustrates three of the four vases by 
this painter. Their period is 480-460 B.c. The 
figures are in red color on a background of black 
varnish. Rumpf had suggested a Campanian ori- 
gin, but all four were found at Vulci, and form, 
style, and technique indicate Etruscan origin; the 
superiority of draped over nude figures is an 
Etruscan trait. Yet the painter was a Greek, as 
his inscriptions show. It is hard to believe that 
the painter of the Caeretan hydriae worked in 
Etruria; he was admired and imitated there, but 
his work is so purely Greek—unlike that of the 
Praxias Painter—that one must conclude that 
he lived in Ionia. 

Red-Figured Cups with Incised and Stamped 
Decoration.—A group of twenty-five Attic r.-f. 
kylikes in which the usual painted interior 


vases 


scenes: 
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medallion is replaced by geometric incised pat- 
terns having stamped elements in the latest ex- 
amples, is published by A. D. Ure in J.H.S. lvi, 
1936, pp. 205-215. The series begins shortly before 
450 B.c. with a design of an eight-rayed star over- 
lying a sixteen-petalled rosette, and develops 
through a variety of double and triple rosettes or 
zones of radiating tongues. About 430 zones of 
stamped ovules and palmettes appear with ivy 
leaves and berries. None is later than 400. The 
Agora excavations at Athens have produced 
several of these vases, together with evidence for 
dating them, and still more numerous examples 
of the related class of plain black-glazed ware with 
similar incised and stamped decoration, also of 
the fifth century. A few fragments are known on 
which incised patterns surround r.-f. painted 
medallions. 

Greek Vases in New Zealand.—The Classical 
Collection of the Otago Museum at Dunedin, 
New Zealand, contains a number of excellent 
specimens of Greek ceramics, one of the recent 
acquisitions being a particularly fine Attic white 
lekythos, of about the middle of the fifth century, 
in an excellent state of preservation. The design, 
in pure line with very little color, represents a 
warrior and a woman, apparently tending the 
grave of their son. Other Greek vases are a 
Mycenaean cup with linear and floral decoration, 
a geometric pyxis with meander pattern, a b.-f. 
oinochoé of the late sixth century showing a 
centaur with branch on a white background; 
among Attic r.-f., a lekythos of about 470 with a 
seated Athena holding a helmet, a kylix of similar 
date with youths both inside and outside, and 
another white ground lekythos later than the first 
one mentioned and more repainted. Of several 
Italiote vases, a small Apulian oinochoé from 
Lipari, painted with a comic actor and dated soon 
after 325 B.c., may be noted. There are also some 
thirty Cypriote pieces, dated from Neolithic to 
Hellenistic times, and a number from Etruscan 
sites, and sherds from Malta, Mycenae and Troy. 
(A. D. Trenpatt, J.H.S. lvi, 1936, pp. 235-236.) 

Hellenistic and Sigillata Wares in the Near 
East.— Recent excavations at Antioch, in the 
Athenian Agora, and elsewhere have increased 
interest in the hitherto neglected Hellenistic 
and Sigillata wares found in the Near East. The 
old classification as Pergamene and Samian is 
meaningless, the places of origin being widely 
scattered, but the only kiln the product of which 
is positively identified was at Chandarli. The 
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allied red-slip ware known as Nabataean was ap- 
parently made in the neighborhood of Petra. 
Two different wares appear to have been manu- 
factured in Samos, one of them being that 
hitherto classed as Pergamene. A large proportion 
of western pieces, including Gaulish, occur on Near 
Eastern sites. A preliminary list of some 170 
potters’ stamps with the places at which they 
have been found has been compiled. The names 
are either Greek or Latin and in some cases both 
spellings occur. (J. H. Iuirre, J.H.S. lvi, 1936, 
pp. 234-235.) 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Note on an Athenian Decree.—P. RoussEx in 
B.C.H. lix, 1935, pp. 520-521, adds some com- 
ment to that of Louis Robert (ibid., pp. 436-437) 
on the inscription from the Agora, published by 
Meritt in Hesperia iv, 1935, pp. 525 ff. He takes 
issue with Meritt concerning the translation of 
lines 10-13 and also the reading of the lines 21-23, 
where he considers the text erroneously restored. 

The Verb Eicépxouac in Three Attic Ac- 
counts. — A. OausE discusses the use of the perfect 
participle and the pluperfect of this verb in the 
inscriptions J.G. I?, 295, 296, and 324. The text 
established by Meritt (Athenian Financial Docu- 
ments of the Fifth Century) is used. The meaning 
seems to be to determine the exact date from the 
beginning of the functions of the prytany, on 
which the decree was enacted. This idea is ex- 
pressed by eicépxouat, the subject being mpurar- 
eia, and is equivalent to eioecue in other similar 
inscriptions. On the other hand, sometimes the 
subject is juépa. This leads to some difficulty 
in the grammar of these texts, especially if in 
some instances uépas THs mpuT- 
aveias is regarded as a _ genitive absolute, 
whereas it is probably an accusative of time. 
A suggestion is made that where fuépar eioedn- 
AvOvta is given, the transliteration should be 
in the dative with rn mpuraveia 
understood. For confirmation of this construction, 
a passage in Thucydides (III, 29) is given. If this 
is correct, the meaning of eicépxouar in these in- 
scriptions is ‘“‘to assume office,” and confirms the 
manner in which Meritt has read and restored 
one of the texts. (B.C.H. lix, 1935, pp. 416-420.) 

Note on the Nuxrodvdaiia at Delos.—In 
B.C.H. lix, 1935, pp. 382-390, F. SoxoLowsk1 
discusses this festival, which has a primitive 
character. Reference is made to Vallois’ study of 
the Paean of Philodamos (ibid. lv, 1931, pp. 
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274-289) where the epigraphic evidence regarding 
this festival has been assembled. These inscrip- 
tions are corrections made. 


Vallois and Nilsson believe that the vuxrodvAaéva 


re-examined and 


was a festival of Dionysos, and consisted of the 
guarding of the sacred fire in the cave on Kynthos 
by the priestesses. Vallois further believes that 
the festival occurred only every three years. 
Sokolowski allies it, on the contrary, with the 
Thesmophoria. It was a women’s festival, and 
therefore is more likely to be one of Demeter than 
of Dionysos. He believes, therefore, that the 
presiding priestesses were those of Demeter and 
Kore. Other peculiarities of the festival ally it with 
the Thesmophoria. At this festival a small door 
was opened, to be walled up afterwards, which 
Nilsson believed was the door of the room where 
the priestesses met, and Vallois the door of the 
cave of Kynthos; but Sokolowski considers it was 
in the Thesmophorion, and gives certain support- 
ing evidence, not merely in Delos, but in the 
temple of Demeter at Priene. These doors led to 
crypts called megara, and this practice was 
adopted by the Romans in the worship of Ceres. 
During the vuxrodvAdéia the crypt was opened, 
and watch was kept there at night. It was held 
in the month of Aresion, corresponding to our 
November—December, the end of the autumn 
sowing. Contrary to Vallois, Sokolowski believes 
it was held annually. Thus there were two feasts 
of the divinities of the soil; the Thesmophoria in 
summer, and this festival, when certain mystic rites 
were celebrated to insure a successful spring crop. 

Statue Base of a Son of Massinissa at Delos. — 
In B.C.H. lix, 1935, pp. 391-394, M. Launry 
publishes an inscribed fragment in the Museum at 
Delos, containing the beginnings of three lines of 
an inscription. It formed the upper left angle of 
a base. It is the dedication of one king in honor 
of another. It is believed that it belongs to a 
monument of statues of kings of Numidia, hon- 


ored by Nicomedes II, Epiphanes, of which an- 


other text was originally published by Fougéres 
(ibid. xi, 1887, p. 255, no. 6), which refers to 
Massinissa. The lettering and arrangement of the 
letters agree exactly with the previously known 
inscription. It must be one of the sons of Massi- 
nissa, who werc Micipsa, Golossa, and Mastana- 
bal. It cannot be determined which son is honored, 
but its position must have been at the left of the 
previously discovered text. This newly discovered 
stone places the date of the monument after the 
death of Massinissa in 148 B.c. 
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Inscriptions from Lesbos and Samos.— Louis 
Rosert contributes, in B.C.H. lix, 1935, pp. 
471-488, the first of a series of articles on inscrip- 
tions from these islands. The first section of the 
article deals with a number of inscriptions from 
Lesbos, beginning with one copied by Cyriac of 
Ancona at Mytilene, which is republished with 
many corrections, and then several in honor of a 
certain Philo, daughter of Diaphenes, who was 
probably a priestess of Isis, and a female herald. 
These Philo inscriptions throw out of existence 
the otherwise unknown goddess Karissa in the 
Cyriac inscription—the word is the feminine 
form of xapvé or xfpvt. The father of Philo, 
Diaphenes, may be the Gaius Claudius Diaphenes 
known by another inscription, which would date 
the Philo inscriptions in the period of Augustus. 
The second section publishes a decree in the 
Museum of Vathy, Samos, in honor of a gymnas- 
iarch. This joins a stone previously published by 
Girard (B.C.H. 1881, p. 480, no. 3). The third 
section is devoted to a decree of the xuAcacripes 
of Samos, now in the Museum of Vathy, and re- 
publishes another previously published in Sylloge’, 
1043 and elsewhere. The xiAvacTHpes were con- 
nected with the cult of Poseidon Helikonios, which 
cult is common in Ionia in general. The new 
inscription shows that the sanctuary of this god 
was situated outside the city, and on a height or 
promontory. A long commentary on this text fol- 
lows, showing that this new inscription involves a 
re-examination of other stones, previously pub- 
lished, and new readings. The inscription dates in 
the second century B.c. In the fourth section, 
Robert admits that he was in error in changing 
the name ’Adnpitos to Kadnpi7os in an inscrip- 
tion from Samos, published in ’Apx. AeXr. ix, 
p. 97. The late E. Preuner had shown him the 
existence of this name on other Samian inscrip- 
tions, and the name is found as from Samos, on a 
list from Samothrace. 

Aphrodite Ourania in Phrygia.— A portion of a 
marble pedestal, recently found in a wall at 
Hierapolis ad Lycum, bears an incomplete in- 
scription in honor of an official in charge of the 
temple of Aphrodite Ourania, reciting his virtues 
and services. The latter include the dedication of 
bronze Erotes as thank-offerings for election as 
strategos and a silver relief of the Charites. The 
text appears to be of the latter half of the second 
century A.D., possibly from the time of Marcus 
Aurelius or Commodus. Parallels to some of the 
phrases occur at Laodicea, Pergamon, and Delphi. 
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The goddess of Sacred Love, as distinguished from 
Profane, who was highly honored at Athens and 
elsewhere in Greece and the Greek colonies, came 
originally from Phoenicia by way of Cyprus, but 
this is the first evidence of the cult in Asia Minor. 
It was presumably introduced during the Hel- 
lenization of the region which was begun by the 
Attalid kings. (W. H. Bucxter, J.H.S. lvi, 1936, 
pp. 237-238.) 

A Hellenistic Inscription from Dalmatia.—In 
B.C.H. lix, 1935, pp. 489-513, Louis Ropert 
comments on a fragmentary inscription, now in 
the Museum of Zagreb, first published by Boeckh, 
C.I.G. T1, 1837b, found on the Dalmatian coast, 
on the site of the city of Pharos, the modern Hvar. 
He first prints the text as given by BrunSmid in 
1898, and makes certain corrections, following in 
the main the readings of Wilhelm (Neue Beitrdge 
VI, p. 10). He then adds a commentary and at- 
tempts to interpret the inscription, citing many 
similar inscriptions to make its meaning clear. 
It deals with an embassy to a community whose 
name is lost, the reception and entertainment of 
the delegates, and a consultation of the oracle at 
Delphi, with the reply received. The decree is not 
of Pharos, but of the unknown city, in honor of 
Pharos, and copied there, and the unknown place 
consulted the oracle. Pharos was founded by col- 
onists from Paros in the fourth century B.c., as is 
attested from many sources, notably by Diodorus 
Siculus (XV, 13, 3). It therefore used the Ionian 
Ko.v7. The fact that this inscription is also in that 
dialect, shows that it cannot be from any of the 
neighboring Dalmatian settlements, as they did 
not use the same dialect, nor can it come from 
Syracuse or Illyria for the same reason. The in- 
scription therefore must be derived from Athens 
or the Cyclades, and the conclusion is reached 
that this decree is from the mother city, Paros, 
as the wording in certain cases corresponds ex- 
actly with that on inscriptions from Paros. It is, 
therefore, an interesting witness of the persistence 
of the relations between Paros and its far-away 
colony on the Adriatic. The Parians decided to 
consult the oracle at Delphi, because, as Diodorus 
shows, the foundation of Pharos in the first place 
was the result of an oracle. Almost nothing re- 
mains of the answer they received on this occasion. 
The embassy was sent to determine how the 
Pharians could preserve their city from injury, as 
they were in great danger, a danger which Robert 
believes was due to Illyrian pirates. This suggests 
that the citizens, who, according to the inscription, 
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accompanied the embassy to Paros, had left their 
homes in dread of this menace. Parallel instances 
are given for this. Boeckh dated this inscription 
before 210 B.c., but on the basis of the letter-forms, 
Robert would put it about the middle of the sec- 
ond century B.c., perhaps in the reign of Genthios 
(180-168) when Illyrian piracy was at its peak. 

In an Appendix to this article (pp. 507-513) 
Robert discusses a decree of Abdera, in honor of 
two citizens of Teos who defended the cause of 
the city before the Senate. This decree is published 
in 1.G.R. IV, 1518, and the text is here reprinted 
with a commentary. Robert claims that the in- 
scription has been misunderstood and therefore 
misinterpreted, and discusses the differences be- 
tween Abdera and Kotys, King of Thrace, which 
were chiefly concerned with the question of 
boundaries. 


NUMISMATICS 


Asia Minor.—L. Ropert in Rev. Num. xxxix, 
1936, pp. 271-278, has made clear some doubtful 
legends on coins by comparison with inscriptions: 
the dating of a coin of Erythrai (Ionia) ; the identi- 
fication of a certain ’Aya@n on coins of Ilion 
(first century B.c.); of Julius Antoninus on coins 
of Nysa; and the interpretation of PERI on coins 
of Sidon issued in connection with a festival. 

Tetradrachms of Ptolemy Soter.—P. Gopr- 
rroy in Rev. Num. xxxix, 1936, pp. 279-283, has 
studied the tetradrachms of Ptolemy Soter which 
have the figure of Athena Promachos on the re- 
verse. The type served to remind the Egyptian 
Greeks of their Macedonian origin. In one case the 
type reached the high point of artistry, that of 
deserving the artist’s signature. Used for the first 
time in Egypt, it was copied as a type in Macedon 
(Philip V), Thrace, Mesembria, and even in 
Bactria. 

Seleucids.—E. T. adds a supplement 
to studies of the Seleucid coinages of Tyre in 
Num. Notes and Mons. No. 73, 1936. This com- 
prises new specimens found and studied since the 
publication of Nos. 10 and 34 of that series, of 
Antiochus III (223-187 B.c.) to Demetrius II 
(d. 125 B.c.). 

Pergamum.— Much interesting light has been 
thrown on the events that attended the beginnings 
of the kingdom of Pergamum by E. T. News 1, 
in Num. Notes and Mons. No. 76, where the author 
has made a complete study of the coins of the 
Pergamene mint from the last days of Lysimachus 
to the complete investiture in the kingdom of the 
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clever and cautious usurper Philetairos, who 
founded the dynasty. 

Syracuse.—Acnes B. Brett, in Num. Notes 
and Mons. No. 75, explains the presence of the 
heads of Athena and of Herakles on Syracusan 
coins issued soon after the defeat of the Athenian 
fleet and army in 413 B.c. as an expression of 
homage paid by the victorious city at the mo- 
ment of victory to her principal deities. 

Achaean League. — A hoard of 231 silver coins, 
mostly triobols of the Achaean League, unearthed 
somewhere in Arcadia, and acquired in Athens 
in 1929, has been studied and analyzed by Mar- 
GARET CrosBy and Vireinta Grace in Num. 
Notes and Mons. No. 74. The date of the burial of 
the coins is established between 185 and 182 B.c. 
A careful attempt has been made to assign the 
coins to their cities and many corrections have 
been made in Clerk’s Catalogue. 

Coins in the Catalonian Museum. —In Buitlleti 
dels Museus d Art de Barcelona vi, 1936, pp. 362- 
372, J. AMoros discusses a number of problems 
connected with coins in the Catalonian numis- 
matic cabinet of which he is curator. The collec- 
tion has recently been enriched by coins which 
Amorés illustrates from excavations at Sant’ 
Andreu de Llevaneres. He then discusses the coins 
of Pyrrhus, with special reference to the laurel 
crown, and the series of Macedonian coins which- 
is the pride of the collection. 


ITALY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Recent Discoveries in Sicily and Magna 
Graecia.— Although the death of Paolo Orsi in 
1935 interrupted work on the seventh-century 
temple of Apollo on Ortygia, much has been done 
elsewhere in Sicily. At an unnamed Greek site 
near Ravenusa, remains of a small shrine consist 
of architectural blocks of local limestone with 
polychrome stucco decoration in blue, red, and 
brown, and a boustrophedon inscription of the 
first half of the fifth century B.c. Further west, at 
Palma, a favissa contained archaic material of the 
sixth century, including three well preserved 
wooden xoana. Excavations on the site of the 
great temple of Jupiter near Agrigentum brought 
to light the foundations of the great altar and two 
of the intercolumniate telamones in situ, and in 
the town, a hypogaeum with forty-nine rock-cut 
pilasters supporting the roof. At Selinus the clear- 
ing of the acropolis is hindered by the great mass 
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of fallen material on the north side of temple D, 
but in the neighborhood part of a finely built 
ancient aqueduct has been found and two multi- 
chambered Siculan tombs. A large torso now in 
the museum at Palermo, apparently a Phoenician 
work, with a mixture of Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Greek elements, was recovered from the water at 
Marsala. Of the temenos of Aphrodite Erycina 
on Mount Eryx, now dominated by a Norman 
cast'e, part of the enclosing wall with the ancient 
entrance has been uncovered, also various walls 
of buildings of the Punic period and a platform 
with a non-Hellenic orientation on which the 


temple may have stood. The temple was com- 
pletely destroyed by the Carthaginians and most 
of the remaining members are of the Claudian 
restoration. A large oven-shaped Siculan tomb 


found not far from Palermo, containing a dozen 
bodies and a mass of small objects. may be of im- 
portance in determining the age of the series of 
so-called neolithic burials which extend along 
the northern coast from Cefalu to Trapani. 

In Calabria the new State Museum at Reggio is 
to house the material from Orsi’s excavations at 
Locri, Croton and elsewhere, as well as that from 
the territory of the Brutii. A recent find, to be 
dated about 350 B.c., is a funeral relief showing 
the head of a horse through a window and a tiled 
roof above. A female head of Pentelic marble from 
a herm, found at Scalea, illustrates the archaizing 
tendency of the declining Hellenistic period, 
between the second and first centuries B.c. The 
contents of tombs at Cosenza prove the existence 
of civilian life here in the fourth and third cen- 
turies B.c. Further discoveries such as Orsi as- 
cribed to Siculan centers have been made in 
the region of the Crati River. In Lucania, tombs 
at Matera contained bodies in a huddled position 
and local pottery with linear decoration of archaic 
Apulian character, also fifth-century objects with 
somewhat similar decoration and in the surround- 
ing area were vases of a period around 300 B.c. 
and sherds of impasto of a late bronze or early iron 
culture. Light yellow clay appears at various 
epochs. Some Hellenistic material in the museum 
and also older objects of about 600 come from 
Ferrandina. Other centres of Hellenistic life re- 
main to be explored. In Apulia, remains are con- 
stantly coming to light of the necropolis of ancient 
Tarentum, which underlies the modern city. 
These include two archaic painted terracotta 
akroteria of the so-called Nike type, with wings 
and a bent knee. Tombs at Lecce yielded three 
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Apulian r.-f. kraters and a bronze Athena, beside 
some third-century fabrics, and the tombs of an 
unidentified settlement at Roca, part of the village 
of Melendugno, furnished prehistoric and later 
pottery as well as a few objects of bronze and iron 
and two beautiful gold fibulae with lions, filigree 
and rams’ heads. A museum has been opened at 
Canosa for material found in that territory — 
pottery, glass, silver, and some jewelry of about 
300-275 B.c. Items from Campania (including 
western Lucania) are: material of the third cen- 
tury B.c. from ancient Calatia, work on the site 
of Hellenistic and Roman Elea, and restoration of 
part of the city wall of Paestum, but of major 
importance are the discovery and excavation of 
the sanctuary of Argive Hera near the Silarus 
River north of Paestum. Three campaigns have 
uncovered the stereobate and fragments of the 
structure of a Doric peripteral (8 x 17) temple, 
facing east, with pronaos, cella and adyton, re- 
sembling the temple of Ceres at Paestum and to 
be dated approximately at 500 B.c. Many details 
show Ionic influence. The structural parts are of 
limestone, the decorative parts of local sandstone. 
Traces of a more ancient cult underneath include 
600-500 
B.c. To this period belongs also a small prostyle 


primitive statuettes and pottery of 


edifice, parallel with the large temple and 15 
metres to the north, while the intervening space 
contained stelae and votives and the Hellenistic 
favissa, rich in remains of the secular life of the 
sanctuary down to the days of the Roman Re- 
public. Remains found under the small temple 
and in a bothros or sacred well to the southwest 
are of great importance historically. Some distance 
to the northeast, a large building of two periods, 
with halls and porticoes, the upper part of wood 
and unbaked clay, was probably for the use of 
priests and pilgrims. Among the very archaic 
sculptures is a metope of Tityos carrying off 
Latona and one of Herakles stealing the Delphic 
tripod. There is also a terracotta statuette of Hera 
kourotrophos, enthroned and holding a child and 
pomegranate. (U. Zanorti-Branco, J.H.S. lvi, 
1936, pp. 216-233.) 

Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Italy. — 
Not. Scav. xii, 1936. 

Regio I: Latium and Campania: Maddaloni. — 
In the territory of ancient Calatia eight pre- 
Roman tombs with rather meagre furnishings of 
pottery of the mid-third century B.c. are de- 
scribed by AMEDEO Marvuri (pp. 51-59). Saban- 
dia.— Ruins beside the Lago di Paola of an ex- 
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tensive villa, which Lugli sought to identify as the 
estate of Domitian, alluded to by Martial (V, 1, 
1; VI, 42, 2; X, 51, 7; X, 58, 1) were excavated by 
Griutio Jacopt in 1934. He describes in detail 
the very complex plan of the villa, and provides 
numerous illustrations, a plan and a series of sec- 
tions. On the basis of the construction and a 
number of stamps on bricks and amphorae, the 
excavator is confident of Flavian date; on the basis 
of the luxury of the building and the decoration 
he concludes that this was the Emperor’s estate. 
Architectural fragments were found and pieces of 
frescoes similar to the paintings of the II-III 
Pompeian style. (pp. 21-50.) 

Regio II: Apulia: Manfredonia. — From meagre, 
unpublished notes of Quagliati, some account is 
put together by Crro Draco of excavations in 
1905 and 1909 in the marsh of Cervaro. Pottery 
and burials showed the continuous persistence in 
Apulia of a pottery technique and a traditional 
funerary rite in proto-historic and historic times. 
(Pp. 59-66.) Taranto.—R. Barroccrni records 
the archaeological finds during the year (August 
1933-August 1934) of his directorship of the mu- 
seum at Taranto. A catalogue of 184 entries 
with concise statements of essential data indicates 
that the material ranges from the sixth century 
B.C. to the first century A.D. and comprises burials, 
pottery, terracotta figurines, strigils, coins, lamps, 
rings, toilet ware, glassware, jewelry, etc. (Pp. 
107-232.) 

Regio XI: Transpadana: Torre Uzzone.—'The 
stele which bears the inscription C.J.L. V, 7548 
is described and illustrated by Mancini. 
It belongs to the second century of the Empire 
and represents in relief the wolf and twins, a 
pediment with two capricorns salient, and above 
the pediment two lions couchant. (Pp. 3-5.) 
Tortona.—G1oaccHiIno MANCINI reports the un- 
covering of a 40-metre stretch of the Roman 
road leading from ancient Dertona toward Ti- 
cinum; also of a short piece of Dertona’s main 
aqueduct, together with five fragments of lead 
pipe, two stamped with the name of the plumbar- 
ius; a small bronze statuette of Jupiter; a small 
piece of a stamped tile, the stamp already pub- 
lished, but inexactly, as C.J.L. V, 8110, 438. (Pp. 
89-93.) 

Rome. — Massimo describes a small 
statuette of Ptah in black basalt, very fine, even 
though lacking head and feet. Its back is inscribed 
with ideographs which assign it to the Roman 
period. The god wears a reticulate robe. 
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The same writer reports the finding, in the area 
of Diocletian’s baths, of two fragmentary marble 
statues, one a nude male torso, the other a variant 
in the tradition of Praxiteles’ Cnidian Aphrodite. 
(Pp. 14-21.) 


ROMAN 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


A Reconstruction of the Via Egnatia under 
Trajan.—In B.C.H. lix, 1935, pp. 395-415, 
Couuart discusses his road, which crossed 
the Balkan Peninsula, connecting the Adriatic 
with the Aegean Sea, and was the most direct 
means of communication between Italy and the 
eastern provinces of the Roman Empire. It existed 
in the second century B.c., as is attested by 
Polybius; and it is mentioned by Cicero (De 
Prov. Cons., 2, 4). We know the exact course and 
length of the road. It had two starting points, at 
Dyrrachium (Durazzo) and Apollonia, and crossed 
the mountains of Macedonia, reaching the Aegean 
at Thessalonika. Then it cut the Chalcidic Penin- 
sula, and went through Philippi to Neapolis 
(Cavalla) and thence to the Hebrus River, where 
one branch went to Byzantium and another to the 
Hellespont. In spite of this precise information, 
we lack much knowledge of the history of this 
route. We do not know the exact derivation of the 
name Egnatia, but it is not from the Apulian city, 
of the same name (the Greek Gnathia). Nor do we 
know the exact date of its construction, other 
than that it may have been between 146 B.c. 
(when Macedonia was reduced to a province) and 
125 B.c. (death of Polybius, who mentions it). 
None of the milestones discovered or published 
before this article was written antedates the reign 
of Hadrian—a list of the seven previously known 
stones is given. Now Collart publishes two addi- 
tional milestones which give the name of Trajan. 
The first of these was seen in 1934 at the village of 
Kalambaki, about ten kilometers northwest of 


Philippi. Originally it was found in a field be- 


tween Kalambaki and Philippi by peasants, who 
used it as a roller. It can be accurately dated in 
112 a.p., and mentions the reconstruction after 
long neglect of the road from Dyrrachium through 
the province of Macedonia to Acontisma, which 
is placed nine miles east of Neapolis. This is the 
only mention of this place to date in a Latin 
inscription. The second milestone was found in 
1917, six kilometers from Salonika on the Salo- 
nika-Serres road; it had been seen and mentioned 
but not published by Casson (B.S.A. xxiii, 
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1918-19, p. 39). It was brought into Salonika by 
the British troops, and is now in the garden of the 
church of St. George in that city. This inscription 
is dated in 107 a.p. In this stone the reconstruc- 
tion is recorded as far as Neapolis only. The 
discovery of this stone makes it certain that the 
modern Salonika-Serres road follows for part of 
the way the course of the ancient Via Egnatia. It 
was the fifth milestone from Salonika, which 
shows that it was found about in situ. We know 
that one of Trajan’s great interests was the 
improvement of communications by building 
new roads or rebuilding existing ones, and these 
stones add the Via Egnatia to the list of those 
already known. This is logical, for he had espe- 
cially in mind the improvement of the roads from 
Rome to Brindisi, by repairs and renovations to 
the Via Appia, and the construction of the more 
direct Via Traiana from Benevento to Brindisi. 
Brindisi was the sailing-point for Dyrrachium, 
whence the road continued, to provide overland 
communication with the East. The inauguration 
of these projects was made possible by the con- 
quest of Dacia, which put in Roman hands the 
mines of Transylvania. In 114 Trajan started the 
war with Parthia, and this road was necessary for 
the movement of troops. The Via Egnatia was 
also the direct route to Bithynia, which was 
governed by the younger Pliny, 111-113, and to 
Thrace, and afforded good service to the Augustan 
colonies in Macedonia, some of which were im- 
portant cities in Trajan’s time. 

Roman Bridges.—In Jil. L. N., April 3, 1937, 
pp. 585 and 602, Proressor RaymMonp LANTIER, 
Director of the French Museum of National 
Antiquities, discusses briefly the discovery, by 
Georges Matherat, of the remains of bridges built 
by Caesar’s troops. These bridges in the Bréche 
valley were built in 51 B.c. during Caesar’s second 
campaign against the Bellovaci. Excavations 
have revealed the construction in detail. 


SCULPTURE 


Portraits.— A. Hexier (Arch. Anz. 1935, pp. 
398-407) publishes briefly four portrait heads in 
the magazine of the National Museum at Athens. 
One, a late Antonine copy, probably from an 
original in Athens, represents Homer; the second, 
dated about 20 B.c., Augustus; the third, an 
excellent Gaius (?) Caesar; the fourth, Antoninus 
Pius. 

Roman Friezes.—Fragments in Munich and 
the Louvre belong to one Roman frieze. In 1931 
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other parts were found in excavating the Basilica 
Ulpia, dedicated a.p. 112. The frieze was part of 
the inner entablature of the building, facing the 
central aisle. Two Nikes place garlands on a 
thymiaterion; behind each is a Nike slaying a 
bull. This composition is repeated throughout the 
frieze, without relation to the columns below. The 
motive is old, traceable from the Nike balustrade; 
there is nothing new in the frieze, but no parallels 
for its repeated use in a continuous composition 
are known. In the forum of Trajan were found 
parts of a composition, griffins and candelabra, 
already known from pieces in the Louvre. In the 
forum of Caesar fragments have been found with 
Cupids slaying bulls; one piece has long been in 
the Naples Museum. (F. Gorruert, Jb. Arch. I. 
li, 1936, pp. 72-81.) 

AShoe.—A. Rumpr (Arch. Anz. 1935, pp. 
394-398) suggests that a left foot found in Samos, 
and regarded by Buschor as part of an archaic 
Hermes, really belongs to an Augustan portrait, 
or later. The shoe is a calceus senatorius, and the 
objects attached were not wings, but the ends of 
the shoe-straps. 

Roman Sculpture of the Third Century.—G. 
Ropenwa.pt (Jb. Arch. I. li, 1936, pp. 82-113) 
discusses Roman sculpture of the dark period 
220-270 a.p., chiefly as represented by sarcophagi, 
which have greater relative importance than in 
other periods. The variation in theme in sarcoph- 
agus sculptures at different periods is noted. In 
220-250 the chief theme is the lion-hunt, which 
may well have been derived from some monument 
of Caracalla imitating Alexander, set up shortly 
before his death in 218. In the sarcophagus type 
the central figure is accompanied by Virtus, the 
Dioscuri and two other heroes. An early example 
in the Palazzo Mattei is earlier than Alexander 
Severus and would be dated by the style of the 
portrait head ca. 220. The Rospigliosi example, 
less classical in style and more Roman in having 
two scenes, is dated by its portrait heads to 235- 
240; it is slightly later than the great Ludovisi 
battle sarcophagus and the Amazon sarcophagus 
of the Belvedere. In all three the figures appear as 
far as possible in one plane, their contours fitted 
into one another. 230-250 may be considered a 
baroque period, as was the late Antonine; be- 
tween them there was a classicistic style. Interest 
in bodily structure is now diminished. To 240-255 
belong several sarcophagi with a flame-like ren- 
dering of the hair. In 250-270 tumultuous scenes 
are less important, and groups of philosophers 
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become prominent. One, in the Torlonia Museum, 
may be dated 250-260. Another, in the Lateran, 
with a good portrait, might well be the coffin of 
Plotinus, who died in 270; secondary figures might 
then be Porphyry and Salonina. In the rendering 
of the seated figure facing front, this piece marks a 
turning-point in the history of European relief; 
heretofore it had consorted with sculpture in the 
round, henceforth with painting and drawing. 
Contrast with a Sassanian relief shows how the 
western style still avoids repetition of identical 
figures and absolute symmetry. The Annona 
sarcophagus in the Terme Museum may be 
dated ca. 275. 275-315 is a period of transition, 
the end of the antique and the formation of the 
“*Spiitantike.” 


NUMISMATICS 


Roman Hoard.—A hoard of antoniniani found 
at the end of the eighteenth century near Ham 
Hill, in Somersetshire, which has since then been 
reposing in its original earthen container on top 
of a cabinet in the Library at Christ Church, 
Oxford, is described and analyzed by C. H. V. 
SUTHERLAND in Num. Chron., fifth series, No. 61 
(1936), pp. 30-42. There are 491 coins from the 
reign of Gallienus to Quintillus, well preserved, 
the reigns of Gallienus, Victorinus, the two 
Tetrici and Claudius II Gothicus being the most 
frequently represented. It was probably buried 
during the financial reorganization under Aureli- 
an 270-275 a.p., while the Gallic usurpation of 
Tetricus cut off the supply of coinage from Rome. 

Rome Province of Asia. — H. Herzre.per has 
made a study of the cistophoric coinage under 
Hadrian in Num. Chron., fifth series, No. 61 
(1936), pp. 1-29. These large silver coins, valued 
at three denarii, were possibly continued by 
Hadrian to spread knowledge of the local cults, 
dear to the emperor. They show a wide variety of 
types and style. Herzfelder has made an attempt 
to assign them definitely to local mints. 

Rome and Palmyra.—The relations between 
Palmyra and Rome, as reflected by the output of 
the mints of Alexandria and Antioch from ca. 258 
to 271, have been studied by H. Marrtincty in 
Num. Chron., fifth series, No. 62, pp. 89-114. 

Lead Counters.—Counters (jetons) of melted 
lead bearing types and inscriptions have been 
found in Rome in great quantities and were 
published by M. Rostovtzeff (Tesserarum urbis 
Romae et suburbi plumbearum Sylloge, St. Peters- 
burg, 1903, suppl. 1905). D. Van Bercuem in 
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Rev. Num. xxxix, 1936, pp. 285-295, has made a 
further study of these tesserae and has advanced 
the details of classification beyond Rostovtzeff’s. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Neolithic Sites in the Moravo-Danubian Area. 
—In Bull. Amer. Sch. Preh. Res. xii, 1936, pp. 
5-81, Viapimir J. Fewxes discusses Neolithic 
finds in the territory of Old Serbia. The treatment 
is based on the author’s field work, excavations 
and surveys by local archaeologists, museum 
studies, and literary research. Of the thirty 
individual sites embraced, Vinéa, the key site of 
the area, receives most detailed attention; the 
methodology of its excavator (Vasié) is subjected 
to critical scrutiny with respect to field procedure 
and interpretation and the rich finds are cate- 
gorically described. The other sites are evaluated 
in accordance with extant knowledge of their 
nature and material and correlated with Vinéa. 

The author views the initial appearance of the 
Neolithic status as a result of external derivation 
through forces of primary diffusion. Both new 
people and new culture must be accounted for at 
the beginning of local Neolithic culture growth, 
for there are no suggestions of any likely ante- 
cedents. The sources and direction, from which 
the new ethnic element in possession of the rudi- 
ments of Neolithic economy came in, remain 
totally unknown. Definite routes of movements 
either intraregional or extraterritorial cannot be 
substantiated. The adverse natural conditions of 
the Iron Gate (whose banks within a stretch of 
some 100 km. are devoid of any pre-Roman an- 
tiquities) seem to have blocked passage until 
Trajan’s time. Detours circumventing this traffic- 
discouraging configuration appear to have led 
northward into Siebenbiirgen and southward into 
Positive evidence 
suggests the valley of the Struma but not that of 
the Vardar as a likely connecting link wjth the 
Aegean. Access 


the Morava drainage area. 


to the Adriatic is exceedingly 
difficult without roundabout routing. The middle 
Danube, however, opens the way to the north and 
northwest. 

Abstaining from a classificational division of the 
manifested culture growth and from chronological 
deductions (neither of which can yet be validly 
substantiated) the author recognizes two major 
phases of development. These, however, cannot 
be said to correspond to the arbitrarily conceived 
**Vinéa I” and “‘ Vinéa II” divisions advanced by 
Childe. Rather, they represent, respectively, an 
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initial implantation of the inceptive foundation 
and a gradual outgrowth from its endemic 
germinations coupled with additional infiltrations 
of external stimuli. Mutual cultural intercourse 
rather than unilateral process marks the pulsa- 
tions discernible in the steadily accumulating 
positive evidence within the Moravo-Danubian 
locus, in adjacent peripheries, and indeed often 
also quite far afield. 

Perhaps the most potential source for estab- 
lishing local chronology is the remarkable site of 
Vinéa itself; yet this alone is not adequate to 
answer all that is still to be desired. Such a task 
involves a general orientation throughout the 
culturally akin Danubian area which does not 
terminate either with the Iron Gate (as some 
compilators have assumed) nor indeed with the 
valley proper. 

The study is thoroughly documented by ref- 
erences, accompanied by a map and selected 
bibliography, and the plates illustrate hitherto 
unpublished material. 


BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE 


Odalar Oamii.—P. Scuazmann (Arch. Anz. 
1935, 511-519) reports briefly an investigation of 
this building, a mosque burned in Istanbul in 
1919. It had been a Byzantine church, built 
in the twelfth or thirteenth century. There was 
a predecessor not much earlier, preserved as a 
lower church with the later building; and the 
crypt of a still earlier church, probably of the 
seventh century, remains. Some paintings re- 
main in the crypt, suggesting those in S. Maria 
Antiqua in Rome; they are the first of the period 
to be found in Istanbul. Other paintings belong to 
the twelfth century and later. The original name 
of the church is unknown. A Byzantine cistern 
nearby is also illustrated. 

Painted Churches of Cyprus.— ANTHONY 
STEEL, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
discusses some of the excellent examples of Chris- 
tian art to be found on the island of Cyprus, in Jl. 
L. N., February 6, 1937, pp. 212-215. Even the 
churches in the remote villages have wall-paint- 
ings, and many ikons. The wall-paintings date 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries, 
and some later. Four cultures may be distin- 
guished: Byzantine, Oriental, Frankish and 
Venetian. Cyprus is the ideal place to study the 
fusion of Eastern and Western art. The best 
Cypriote Byzantine is not to be found in the well- 
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known churches of Famagusta and Pyrga but in 
the smaller churches of the outlying districts. Fine 
examples are to be seen in the neighborhood of 
Kakopetria, on the road from Nicosia to Troodos; 
and on the road from Lefka to Prodhromos. The 
best is the late twelfth century church of the 
Panayia tou Arakou near Lagoudhera, where 
there are two fine fifteenth-century paintings. 
Many churches are in a state of collapse, and 
paintings in others have been covered in recent 
years with whitewash. The Department of An- 
tiquities in Cyprus hopes te secure funds for 
repairing and restoring those buildings most 
urgently in need of care. 

Architectural Sculptures in the Catalonian Mu- 
seum.—In Butlleti dels Museus d’ Art de Barcelona 
v, 1935, pp. 261-274, J. Foucn 1 Torres describes 
the installation of architectural sculptures in the 
Catalonian Museum at Barcelona. The collections 
recently assembled in the great palace of Montjuic 
mark a new plan of museum arrangement. Instead 
of following the practice common in Italy, France, 
and elsewhere in Spain of lining up interminable 
dissociated pieces, capitals, gargoyles, finials, etc., 
as compactly as possible along the walls, the 
architectural fragments in Barcelona have been 
put to use or combined into architectural rela- 
tionships. Consoles are used to support retables, 


old capitals placed on modern shafts to carry 


window lintels. Fragments of purely sculptural 
interest are set in niches or brought into groups 
for the sake of emphasis. Visibility and intelligibil- 
ity have been the two guiding principles. 

Mediaeval Sculpture in the Catalonian Mu- 
seum.—In Butllett dels Museus d'Art de Bar- 
celona vi, 1936, pp. 193-201, F. Duran 1 
CANYAMERES comments on outstanding examples 
of mediaeval sculpture recently transferred to the 
Catalonian Museum. These include a life-sized 
standing Madonna from the destroyed convent of 
Carmelites Calcats of Barcelona. This belongs to 
the fourteenth-century series and has analogies 
with the Madonna of the trumean of Tarragona 
Cathedral, that of the portal of Seu de Manresa, 
and No. 4517 of the Plandiura collection. There 
are a considerable number of sarcophagi and 
mortuary sculptures, among which the reclining 
figure of Queen Sibilla de Fortid commands 
attention. 

Calvary of Trobajo de Cerecedo.—In Archivo 
Espajfiol de arte y arqueologia xxxv, 1936, pp. 177- 
178, J. M. Lugeneo publishes the fourteenth- 
century Calvary of Trobajo de Cerecedo (Leén). 
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The importance of the group lies in the lack of 
other Leonese examples with the Mary and John, 
of its size (Christ above life size), and in the 
probability that it comes from the cathedral of 
Leon. 

Monastery of Poblet.—In Butlleti dels Museus 
d’ Arte de Barcelona vi, 1936, pp. 353-361, F. 
Duran 1 CANYAMEREs discusses the sculptures of 
the monastery of Poblet and the old cloister of St. 
Stephen which was built in the end of the twelfth 
century and rebuilt at a later date. He pays par- 
ticular attention to the royal tombs, most of 
which belong to the fourteenth century. He at- 
tempts to identify them and shows illustrations of 
these Gothic sculptures from the museum of Tar- 
ragona. The majority are of white marble and 
show traces of coloring. Differences of style are 
noticeable. 

Mozarabic. — In arte y 
arqueologia xxxii, 153-163, J. D. 
Borpona presents a partial catalogue of Mozara- 
bic ex libris pages and inscriptions. He refers to 
Neuss for the curious phrases found in the Beatus 
manuscripts, and makes a list of twenty-two 
Mozarabic manuscripts (half a dozen of which 
have vanished) with interesting ex libris material. 
The ex libris was regarded as worthy of a whole 
page decorated with geometric and other motives 
and usually with decorative inscription. Ora pro 
scriptore si Christum habeas protectorem was a 
popular formula susceptible of more or less varia- 
tion to meet personal taste. 

Tomb of Bishop Don Gonzalo II de Hinojosa. — 
In Archivo Espajiol de arte y arqueologia xxxii, 
1935, pp. 201-203, F. INiauEz publishes the tomb 
of the bishop Don Gonzalo II de Hinojosa re- 
cently brought to light by the removal of a 
mediocre eighteenth-century altar in the cathedral 
of Burgos. The bishop died in 1320 and the richly 
sculptured sarcophagus was probably prepared 
during his reign of twelve years. 

Santa Maria de Taboada dos Freires.—In 
Archivo Espaitol de arte y arqueologia xxxv, 
1936, pp. 171-176, J. Ram6n FERNANDEZ pub- 
lishes the quaint tympanum of the little Galician 
church of Santa Maria de Taboada dos Freires. 
The tympanum bears the date 1228 and the name 
of the sculptor Pelagius. His work, or that of his 
immediate entourage, is to be seen also in the 
tympana of San Martin de Palmou and San 
Mamed de Moldes. 

Benozzo Gozzoli.—In L’ Arte VII, 1936, pp. 
237-242, M. Laaaisse publishes a painting, 


Archivo Espaiiol de 


1935, pp. 
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discovered in Paris a few years ago, of a Madonna 
and Child with two angels which, on the evidence 
of style, he attributes to Benozzo Gozzoli. 
Castilian Primitives.—In Archivo Espaiol de 
1935, pp. 179-194, 
E. L. Ferrari discusses a number of Castilian 


arte y arqueologia xxxii, 


primitives. These show strong Flemish influence, 
as for example the group of sixteen in the church 
of S. Miguel del Pino (Valladolid), and are or- 
dinarily anonymous. Sometimes the influence of 
a specific master is identifiable, as, for instance, 
that of Roger van der Weyden in the Madonna of 
St. Brice in the cathedral of Toledo. 
Collaboration of Verrochio and Leonardo. —In 
L’Arte vii, 1936, pp. 243-265, A. VENTURI 
discusses the which Verrochio and 
Leonardo collaborated. He studies in detail a 
relief of the Resurrection in the Bargello, and also 
mentions a terracotta putto with a dolphin in the 
market, attributed to Leonardo and very like the 
similar subject by Verrochio in the court of the 
Palazzo Vecchio. 
Giovanni Pisano.—In 


works in 


[Arte vii, 1936, pp. 
Cari discusses the late style of 


141-167, E. 
Giovanni Pisano. The particular works under 
discussion are the Madonna and Child, St. John 
the Baptist in the act of recommending to the 


Virgin a kneeling figure, and St. John the Evan- 
gelist, which were in the lunette over the principak 
door of the Pisan baptistery but have recently 
been transferred to the Museo dell’ Opera della 
Primaziale. The Madonna is by Giovanni and the 
other figures are by unidentified followers of the 
sculptor. 

Lombard Panel Paintings.—In L’Arte vii, 
1936, pp. 168-182, G. R. ANsa.p1 discusses two 
panel paintings which, originally, must have 
belonged to a triptych or polyptych, the other 
parts of which are unknown. These, now in a 
private collection, show, in one panel, SS. Fran- 
cis, Sebastian, John the Baptist and Apthony 
Abbot, and, in the other, SS. Barbara, Catherine 
of Alexandria, Mary Magdalene, and Apollonia. 
The style shows the paintings to be Lombard 
works of the fourteenth century. Among artists 
who might have done the work he believes Gian 
Martino Spanzotti is the most probable. Illustra- 
tions show the paintings before restoration. 

Maiolica Ware.—In Faenza xxiv, 1936, pp. 
51-52, there is a brief discussion of a plate from 
the Cafaggiolo workshop. It is now in the pos- 
session of Professor Carlo Guerrini of Florence 
and, aside from its beauty, is interesting as be- 
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ing typical of the Faenza workshops, Montelupo 
and Cafaggiolo. In the center there is the motto, 
GLOVIS, of Giuliano de’ Medici which is rare in 
maiolica ware. 

Mantegna Prints.—In L’ Arte vii, 1936, pp. 
213-236, A. pE Witt gives a summary of the 
opinions of various critics concerning the so-called 
Mantegna prints. He deals with the locality of 
origin, date, the differences between the two series, 
E and S, and the arguments concerning the pri- 
ority of one or the other set. Because of the 
rough and somewhat primitive technique, the 
retouching, and the relative scarcity of the com- 
plete series, he places series S first in time. 


Raphael.—In JL’Arte vii, 1936, p. 266, 


Avotro VENTURI publishes a painting of a 
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Madonna and Child as a Raphael. It belongs to 
the painter’s first Florentine period and was 
probably done toward the end of 1504. 

El Greco.—In Archivo Espaftol de arte y 
arqueologia xxxii, 1935, pp. 205-208, A. L. 
Mayer publishes an Adoration of the Magi in the 
Benaki Museum at Athens which bears El Greco’s 
signature in a form approximately that of the 
Magdalene in the Worcester Museum. Perhaps 
the picture belongs to the artist’s Cretan period. 
To his attributions to the Maestro del Caballero 
de Montesa, Mayer adds a Mater Dolorosa and a 
Christ in the Bosch collection at Madrid, and he 
identifies as a pupil of the same the Paulus who 
signed a Madonna recently acquired by the 
National Gallery, London. 


A series of Open Meetings was held at the 
American School during February and March. 
On February 12th Mr. Gorham Stevens gave a 
summary of his studies on the Acropolis, entitled 
“The Periclean Entrance Court of the Acropolis 
of Athens.” ! As a result of his minute study of all 
the cuttings on the rock in the western part of the 
Acropolis, Mr. Stevens has been able to make 
detailed drawings, with plans and restorations 
based on them and on Pausanias’ description, 
which show the appearance of this area in the 
fifth century. It was not then a vast open stretch 
of bare rock, as it is now, but was an almost square 
court, “‘the entrance court of the Acropolis,” 
which was entered from the Propylaea on the 
west. On the east it was bounded by a Mycenaean 
wall about 4.00 m. high; on the south by the 
equally high wall of the Sanctuary of Artemis 
Brauronia; at its northwest angle stood the build- 
ing called the Heroén of Pandion, with its facade 
17.50 m. long. Within this rectangle was grouped 
a great number of votive monuments, of which the 
Athena Promachos was the dominating figure, set 
against the high wall which formed the support for 
the terrace extending back eastward and filling 
the area between the Parthenon and the Erech- 
theum (Fig. 1). Mr. Stevens considers this 
Mycenaean wall the determining factor in the 
orientation of the Propylaea by Mnesicles, which 
parallels it. A new wall was also given to the 
Sanctuary of Artemis, making it perpendicular to 
the other two, thus bringing the older monuments 
into relation with the new. 

Another interesting point brought out by Mr. 
Stevens was that the great religious processions 
did not proceed in a straight line eastward from 
the Propylaea to the entrance of the Parthenon, 
but, upon reaching the small propylon leading to 
the open space between the Brauronion and the 
Parthenon, turned southward into this court, then 
climbed the rock-cut steps below the west facade. 
Half the procession would then have proceeded 
along the north side of the temple and the other 
by the southern, just as they are represented on 
the Panathenaic frieze, and would then reunite 
at the eastern entrance. 

On March 12th Mr. T. Leslie Shear gave his 

1 Published in Hesperia V, 1936, and as a 
separate volume. 
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report on the excavations in the Agora during 
1936, and on March 23rd Mr. Carl W. Blegen 
described the work of the University of Cincinnati 
Expedition at Troy. In both these areas the 1937 
campaigns are in progress. 

Two meetings were held at the French School 
in February; at the first, on February 19th, Mr. 
MacVeagh, the United States Minister in Athens, 
spoke about the Lion of Amphipolis and the plans 
for its restoration.2 Mr. MacVeagh was instru- 
mental in raising the funds for the restoration of 
this monument and during the summer of 1936 
Mr. Broneer of the American School and M. Roger 
of the French School spent several weeks excavat- 
ing the site. As a result of their work it appears 
that the lion had not been placed on an ordinary 
simple pedestal but had formed the central unit 
of a more elaborate monument, consisting of a 
building some forty feet high, surrounded by 
pilaster-like half columns of the Doric order sup- 
porting a sloping roof, on the summit of which 
stood the sixteen foot lion; the whole somewhat 
similar in general structure to the Mausoleum at 
Halikarnassos. The lion stood facing the river, 
with a pyramidal shaped hill at his back, and’ 
appears to have been guarding the bridge where 
the Via Egnatia crossed the Strymon. The Greek 
Government lent the services of their Museum 
sculptor, Mr. Panayotakis, who made a full sized 
model of the lion in plaster, in order to facilitate 
the fitting together of the various fragments of the 
marble original. It is hoped that this final stage 
in setting up the lion will be finished during the 
summer of 1937. The exact dating of the monu- 
ment and the event which it commemorated are 
still unsettled, as no inscriptions or pottery were 
found to help the archaeologists. From thé sty‘e 
of the lion itself the work cannot be assigned to the 
fifth century, and, therefore, if it commemorated 
the victory of Brasidas over Cleon in 422 B.c., as 
seems most probable, it must have been set up 
at a later date, but while the memory of that vic- 
tory was still fresh. 

At this same meeting, M. Demangel, the Di- 
rector of the French School, began his summary of 
the work done under their auspices from 1934- 
1936, and at the second meeting, on February 


2 News Items, A.J.A. XL, 1936, p. 152. 
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26th, this account was continued by the excava- 
tors themselves, since illness prevented M. De- 
mangel from speaking. M. Van Effenterre spoke 
first, describing an interesting find made by M. 
Chapouthier at Mallia in Crete. In the course 
of digging trial pits to get further material to 
establish the chronological sequence of the 
buildings, M. Chapouthier discovered on the 
paved floor of the earliest palace two beautiful 
bronze swords. One of them still has its bone 
pommel with gold-leaf decoration done in re- 
poussé. The design shows an acrobat with his 
body bent backwards in an are. The speaker then 
went on to give the results of his own researches 
at Dreros, which both M. Demargne and the Ephor 
Mr. Marinatos had partially explored. The exca- 
vations of the French School in 1936 uncovered 
the remains of a settlement, which, to judge from 
the pithoi, figurines and coins found in it, must 
have been built in the Archaic Period and have 
remained in use down to Hellenistic times. In 
clearing a large cistern a series of archaic inscrip- 
tions was found which will be of the greatest 
importance in studying the religion and laws of 
Dreros, as well as for the Cretan dialect. From a 
cemetery nearby an interesting series of vases 
was recovered. 

The second speaker, M. Jannoray, told of the 
work of the School in and around Delphi—at the 
port of Kirrha in Phocis and at Krissa, where 
last year’s excavations have brought to light a 
Mycenaean settlement with extremely fine vases, 
which are now in the Delphi Museum. At Delphi 
itself near the northeast corner of the peribolos 
more Mycenaean vases were found and a very 
fine votive peacock in bronze. M. Jannoray also 
described the principal arrangement of the gym- 
nasium in the Marmaria region, which he had 
finished clearing last summer and is now preparing 
to publish. The upper terrace has two practice 
tracks for the stadium, one in the open air and 
the other covered like a portico. The lower terrace 
contains the palaestra, Greek bath and Roman 
baths. 

The third speaker, M. Feyel, read a paper on 
the numeral and monetary system of Boeotia in 
the third century B.c. His study of this system as 
it appears in Boeotian inscriptions leads him to 
believe that at first staters were used and later 
Aeginetan drachmas. M. Feyel considers that this 
change took place in 245 B.c., when Aetolia forced 
an alliance on Boeotia. 

At a third meeting held on April 9th M. Jean 
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Nogué gave some notes on ancient Greek dancing 


and its connections with verbal expression; M. 
Jacques Coupry discussed “‘ Athens and Delos in 
the Fifth Century” and M. Pierre Guillon pre- 
sented the results of the recent excavations con- 
ducted by MM. Feyel and Guillon at the Sanctu- 
ary of the Apollo Ptoés. This latter with its three 
terraces had been excavated by Holleaux in 1885, 
but on a neighboring hill was found another 
sanctuary on two terraces. On one of these, dedi- 
cated apparently to the Mother Goddess, the sub- 
structures of a fine temple were found and a large 
number of votive figurines. The second terrace 
was that of the hero, where the altars have been 
found, and the herojn with numerous offerings, 
some of which have archaic inscriptions. From the 
sanctuary of the hero a long line of tripods de- 
scended toward the city of Akraiphia, the modern 
Karditsa. The bases of these, with the columns for 
supporting the bronze bowls of the tripods, were 
discovered in situ and with dedications to the hero. 
A study of these led the excavators to connect the 
tripods with the celebrated Ptoan games. Further 
exploration of the site of the city of Akraiphia 
has verified its position and permitted the study 
of the circuit walls, part of which is still pre- 
served. 

A meeting of the Society of the Friends of the 
Museum was held in January, at which Professor 
Orlandos described his excavations at Sikyon. 
In 1936 he continued his work in the gymnasium 
of the Hellenistic city. In addition to setting up 
the columns and architrave of the southernmost 
fountain (Fig. 2), the better preserved of the two 
excavated during the preceding campaigns,' Pro- 
fessor Orlandos opened a trench continuing south- 
ward from this springhouse. The trench revealed 
at the southern end of the court a flight of twenty 
steps, very well preserved, which led from within 
the south colonnade of the lower terrace to the 
corresponding colonnade of the upper court. The 
plaster facing which covered the walls of the stair- 
way is still preserved. 

On the upper terrace the excavator cleared all 
the outer wall of the building, which, even in the 
part facing the cliff, was built of great blocks of 
stone, with the elaborate cushion finish seen in 
those of the north wall.? In the South Stoa of the 
upper terrace, which was also cleared this year, 

1 News Items, A.J.A. XXXIX, 1935, p. 408, 
fig. 2. 

2 News Items, A.J.A. XXXIX, 1935, p. 407, 
fig. 1. 
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were found many architectural fragments, col- 
umns, triglyphs and cornices, which showed 
careless Roman workmanship. Mr. Orlandos 
believes that, unlike the lower peristyle, of which 
the Ionic columns and entablature lasted until 
fairly recent times, the upper peristyle was de- 
stroyed, probably during the violent earthquakes 
of the second century A.D. and rebuilt in the course 
of the following one. The architectural members of 
late Roman date would, therefore, belong to this 
rebuilding of the upper court. Two very fine cap- 
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with vases of ribbed ware, came from a grave 
excavated in the plain near the site of the earlier 
Sikyon. The mirror consists of a circular disc, to 
the edge of which are attached three small animals, 
a hare and two dogs, with a long handle formed 
by the figure of a maiden wearing a draped peplos 
(Fig. 3). The Kore holds a fold of her drapery in 
her left hand and a flower in her right hand, which 
is extended toward the spectator. Above the 
maiden two Erotes were attached to the disc of 
the mirror. The work is clean cut and precise. 


Fic. 2.—Srxyon. REconstrucTED FountAIN 
(Courtesy of Mr. Orlandos) 


itals of Hellenistic date were also found. These are 
in the Museum at Sikyon. 

In addition to his work on the gymnasium, Mr. 
Orlandos began trial excavations outside the 
city walls of Sikyon, towards Moulki. In these 
trenches were found many figurines, and arybal- 
los-shaped lekythoi, with representations of a 
seated maiden toward whom Eros is flying. On one 
lekythos there is a finely drawn scene with 
Thetis preparing the armor of Achilles. These 
vases appear to be of Attic workmanship of the 
second half of the fourth century. 

The most beautiful object found in last year’s 
campaign was a bronze mirror. This, together 


The relation of the folds of the drapery to the 
body is particularly successful. The face is slightly 
prognathous and the lower lip is somewhat heavy. 
Judging from these characteristics and the work- 
manship, Mr. Orlandos would date the mirror 
about 460 B.c.! 

At Mistra the work of strengthening and con- 
serving the churches with their valuable frescoes 
was also carried out in the summer of 1936 under 
the direction of Professor Orlandos. Two painters, 
Messrs. Kontoglou and Steris, were associated 
with him. The frescoes of the churches at Mistra 


1 For this report and the accompanying illus- 
trations Lam indebted to Professor Orlandos. 
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had been covered with a thick deposit of salt 
caused by the action of the humidity on the plas- 
ter. The removal of this layer was a very delicate 
undertaking and then the colors themselves had 
to be treated with a special preparation to insure 
their future protection. The work this year was 
limited to the church of the Peribleptos. The cen- 
tral cupola with the Pantocrator and the sur- 
rounding Prophets had been entirely covered by 
the salt accretion. These were once more brought 
into view, as well as the Annunciation, the Platy- 
tera, and the Ascension of Christ. The Nativity 
and the Baptism, two of the finest compositions 
in this church, were also cleaned. The windows in 
the cupola which had been walled up in Turkish 
times were re-opened, thus allowing floods of light 
to penetrate into the interior and making it pos- 
sible to study the frescoes without the use of a 
candle, the only means of illumination possible in 
recent years. 

The Archaeological Council of the Ministry has 
decided to restore the celebrated Palace of the 
Palaeologoi at Mistra. The immense throne room 
will be transformed into a Museum of Byzantine 
Art and History of Mistra. This work will also be 
carried out under the surveillance of Professor 
Orlandos. 

The annual meeting of the Athens Archaeologi- 
cal Society was held on March 16th, and the Gen- 
eral Secretary, Professor Oikonomos, gave a 
summary of the excavations carried out under its 
auspices during 1936. This included the work done 
at Eleusis and in the Sacred Way,' at Marathon, 
at Megara, at New Anchialos, at various sites in 
Macedonia, at Thessaloniki, at Kavalla, in Crete, 
at Sikyon,? in Achaea and at Palaeopolis in Corfu. 

At New Anchialos, Professor Sotiriou continued 
the excavations which he has been carrying out for 
some years, but this year the discovery of the 
fourth Christian Basilica at Thebes in Thessaly 
was an even more important part of his 1936 
campaign. 

The plan of this church is characteristic of the 
period of evolution of the basilica during Early 
Christian times. It shows marked differences from 
the ordinary basilicas of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, especially in the treatment of the longitudi- 
nal walls which have near their centers square 
compartments larger than the side aisles of the 
churches. These give the form of a cross to the 
basilica, not only on the outside but also in the 

' Reported in the last News Items. 

Reported above. 
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interior, where they communicate with the side 
aisles by means of tribellia, or doors in three parts. 
Remains of the bases of these were discovered. 
This architectural arrangement appears here for 
the first time. Another innovation is shown in the 
square compartments on both sides of the narthex, 
which have remarkably fine mosaic pavements, 


Fic. 3.—Stxyon. BronzE Mirror 


(Courtesy of Mr. Orlandos) 


and still another in the arched openings arranged 
around the apse, which communicate with the side 
aisles by means of a small door. 

The mosaics uncovered in this church are valu- 
able for dating the structure. They consist of 
geometric designs in the side aisles while those in 
the side compartments and in the narthex repre- 
sent birds, animals and fish all grouped together. 
The architectural ornaments and the sculptured 
fragments, when considered with the mosaics, 
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which are inferior in technique to those of the 
fifth and sixth century basilicas at New Anchialos, 
lead Mr. Sotiriou to assign this church to the end 
of the seventh century. The excavators also 
cleared the baths near the first basilica and dis- 
covered many inscriptions in Hebrew, which 
appear to point to the existence of a Jewish colony 
in this region. 

In Thessaloniki Mr. Marinos Kalligas carried 
out a series of investigations within the famous 
Byzantine church of Santa Sophia. He found 
seven successive layers of superimposed pave- 
ment, both in the narthex and in the center of the 
church beneath the dome. In the course of his 
work Mr. Kalligas recovered many important 
architectural fragments; parts of the balustrade 
decorated with inlays of a fine vitreous substance; 
plaques belonging to the many-colored marble 
facing of the walls; fragments of a capital from the 
gynaikonitis, a work of the fifth century; fragments 
of several Greek and one Latin inscription. In 
raising the floor of the gynaikonitis it was found that 
the parts of the church, which had been considered 
Turkish, were really Byzantine. The roof of the 
structure was also carefully studied and it is now 
possible to make a complete reconstruction on 
paper of the original external appearance of the 
church which is now hidden under later additions. 

At Palaeopolis in Corfu the Ephors, Messrs. 
Xyngopoulos and Papadimitriou, investigated the 
ruined basilica situated on the isthmus which 
separates the two ancient ports of Alkinojs and 
Hyllaikos. This Early Christian basilica was 
built on the ruins, and with building materials 
taken from ancient temples, just as the Christian 
inscription on the tribelon states. The structure 
suffered severely under the Saracens and the 
Normans in the eleventh century and also later 
during the siege of the city by the Turks in 1537. 
The investigations made in 1936 show clearly 
that the basilica originally had three aisles and 
that the part now existing was the central nave. 
It may also have had a transverse aisle. The pres- 
ent west end was the former three-arched opening 
connecting the narthex with the main church. 
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The longitudinal walls now standing were for- 
merly the colonnades of the aisles, which were 
blocked up at a later time to form a wall. As this 
masonry belongs to the twelfth century, it is evi- 
dent that the reduction in the size of the basilica 
took place in the Byzantine period, probably as 
the result of the destruction caused by the Sara- 
cens in the eleventh century. Near the apse a bit 
of a seventeenth-century fresco was found, which 
shows the Nativity of the Virgin. Fragments of the 
balustrade were also discovered. 

On April 10th the formal opening of the large 
scale excavations at Olympia took place. The 
German Minister of Public Instruction had come 
from Berlin for this event and he was accom- 
panied to Olympia by the Greek Minister of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Dérpfeld and his former foreman, 
Angelis Kosmopoulos, were both present, although 
the former is now over eighty and the latter more 
than ninety years of age. The new excavations 


Fic. 4.—Otympra. BRonzE CorINTHIAN HELMET 


are to continue the clearing of the Stadium and 
the gymnasium and to investigate the part of the 
Leonidaion which lies close to the river. Deeper 
soundings will also be made in various parts of the 
Altis to search for more evidence of Bronze Age 
settlements. The work will be conducted by Dr. 
Wrede, the new Director of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute in Athens, and is to be continued 
for six years, during the spring and autumn 
months. On the first day of the renewal of the 
work at the edge of the stadium a fine bronze 
Corinthian helmet was found (Fig. 4). 
EvizaABETH PreRcE BLEGEN 
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History or Earty Iran, by George G. Cameron. 
Pp. xvi+260, 1 map. University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. $3.00. 

It is not strictly speaking true that “‘ Histories 
of Iran regularly begin with Cyrus the Persian” 
as Dr. Cameron states (p. vii); cf. such monu- 
mental works as Sir Percy Sykes, A History of 
Persia (London, 1930) and Arthur Christensen, 
“Die Iranier,” Handb. d. Altertumswiss. III, 1, 3 
(Miinchen, 1933). The term Iran (Erdansahr < 
Erani< Aryaném Khshathram =“ Empire, or land, 
of the Aryans”) has both geographical and po- 
litical connotations. The title of Dr. Cameron’s 
book is to be considered in the geographical sense, 
for Iran, in the political sense, is during the 
third and second millennia “‘a prehistoric land”’; 
so Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran (Lon- 
don, 1935), pp. 1 ff. 

Previous to the first millennium sB.c. the only 
section of “‘greater Iran” (p. viii) of which we 
know anything definite is the kingdom of Elam. 
Internal documentation for this kingdom comes 
only from ancient Susa—the sole site as yet 
excavated. Susa remained politically and to a 
large extent culturally most closely connected 
with the synchronous development of the Meso- 
potamian civilizations. What connections, if any, 
it had with the Iranian plateau during the 
third and second millennia are still a matter of 
conjecture, cf. Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins. It 
is Dr. Cameron’s contention that future investi- 
gation of the history of greater Iran “‘will and 
must be fitted into the historical picture to the 
degree that they tie their results into the history 
of Elam” (p. viii). 

In the main there are two avenues of approach 
to substantiate such a contention—(1) the ex- 
ternal and internal political history and (2) the 
cultural history in the widest sense of the term. 
This well documented book essays the former 
(see p. 21), for it is around the political history of 
Elam—as represented by Susa—that Dr. Camer- 
on develops his theme. He delineates the inter- 
play of Babylonian and Elamite forces and the 
culminating final eclipse of Elam by the Assyrian 
Empire. In the last five chapters (there are twelve 
in all) he particularly concerns himself with the 
infiltrations of the Indo-Iranians into the Zagros 
mountains, where they appear for the first time in 


the Assyrian annals of the ninth century B.c. He 
thus has brought within the compass of one vol- 
ume a more or less continuous narrative and po- 
litical history of Elam—the only part of greater 
Iran for which this can yet be done —down to the 
rise of the Persian Empire in the sixth century 
B.c. He has accomplished this difficult and ardu- 
ous task with considerable dexterity. 

But to write “primarily a political history”’ of 
Elam may be misleading and dangerous. To be- 
gin with, in such an account the “error of in- 
closure”’ is liable to be larger than the data at our 
disposal give us the means of checking. With all 
Susa’s glorious past, so admirably portrayed by 
Dr. Cameron, we learn from Strabo (XV, 3, 2: 12- 
17), for example, that Susa was chosen as the site 
of the Persian capital because it had never accom- 
plished anything of much importance! Then 
again, a primarily political history is likely to 
give an unwarranted sense of continuity and a 
direction not necessarily substantiated by the 
For the skeleton of 
Iranian history remains essentially lifeless, no 


available cultural data. 
matter how much Susian blood is poured upon it 
and no matter how many incantations of Elamite 


lexicography are pronounced upon it. A political 


history of Elam, represented by Susa, centers 
pre-Iranian history too far south and, in my opin- 
ion, too near sea-level. With these limitations in 
Dr. 
perusal and prove a stimulating study. 

Horace Asram Riga, JR. 
WesTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


mind, Cameron’s book will bear careful 


FRUEHE GRIECHISCHE SAGENBILDER, by Roland 
Hampe. Pp. viii+112, pls. 42, figs. in text 32. 
Athens, Deutsches Archiologisches Institut, 
1936. $4.50. 

To each archaeological generation belong its 
appropriate problems. Where a solution has at 
last seemed possible, investigation becomes in- 
creasingly attractive, until finally the general at- 
tack is urgent and imperative. Today it is the 
gap between sub-Mycenaean and Early Classical 
which is displacing the archaic period as a center 
of interest and activity. Out of the vague nebula 
in which any sort of thing (or perhaps nothing at 
all) might have happened, the arts of the ninth 
and eighth centuries B.c. are taking an ever more 
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sharply defined shape. Toward this illumination 
of a dark and difficult world the present study is 
vital. Composed as a Munich doctor’s dissertation 
in 1934, it has been published by the German 
Archaeological Institute in Athens, obviously be- 
cause its significance far transcends that of the 
normal effort “zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde.” 
However, to this routine background it presum- 
ably owes some of its very satisfactory equipment 
of ables, lists, and indices and its exhaustive 
thoroughness in gathering its materials. 

The bronze safety-pins with crude graved de- 
signs on their enormous plaques, which are 
known sometimes as Dipylon fibulae, but have 
also been classed as Argive, Attico-Boeotian, and 
Boeotian, are here definitely ascribed to Boeotia 
because (1) the majority of those from recorded 
graves were found in Boeotian territory, whereas 
there seems to be no fully authenticated prove- 
nance from graves at Athens itself, and (2) the 
less pretentious examples, such as hardly de- 
served exportation, are almost all from Boeotian 
sites. Out of some 60 specimens showing engraved 
designs sufficiently ambitious and _ sufficiently 
well preserved to be examined and compared 
(many of these have been rescued from corrosive 
oblivion by Hampe, and others adequately repro- 
duced for the first time here), 18 are selected for 
ascription to four anonymous craftsmen on 
grounds of style, while the remainder is analyzed 
and tabulated. It is a far ery from the stylistic at- 
tributions of the Berensons and the Beazleys to 
this sorting of primitive craftsmen; but the mat- 
ter is after all not so recondite, and I imagine 
that most students will understand and approve 
Hampe’s attempt to bring order where none was 
before. 

With the material thus established, the fibula 
designs are then compared with decorations on 
Late Geometric Boeotian vases. The task of order- 
ing and grouping these vases is in itself no mean 
one; but the real difficulty lies in comparing the 
fibulae, since such criteria as decorative coherence 
or sense for compositional unity are not truly 
objective. In any event, the resultant relative 
chronology is more certain than the absolute 
dating, which has always been the sore point in 
our knowledge of the Geometric Age. 

In order to reach firmer ground for this chrono- 
logical setting, Hampe next turns to the early 
figurines and is thereby brought fairly foul of 
Kunze’s chronology for Geometric statuettes. 
The dispute is highly salutary; and the reviewer 
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would fully support Hampe’s position, believing 
that the weak side of Kunze’s brilliant work in 
this early field (including the Cretan bronze 
shield reliefs) is his persistent inclination to push 
back his dates. If we denude the eighth century 
to fill a wholly hypothetical ninth, we must de- 
spoil the seventh to fill the eighth, and thus be 
left at last with a curious emptiness or even an 
actual gap for the extremely active formative 
period immediately preceding the Archaic. 

Finally, Hampe examines the fibula decora- 
tions for their pictorial content and sifts their not 
very extensive mythological illustrations. This 
process leads logically to an appeal to the related 
material on the Boeotian pithoi with scenes in re- 
lief; and this in turn forces the conclusion that 
epic matter begins to penetrate and affect Boeo- 
tian art as early as 750 B.c., but that it is not until 
the next century that there is developed any 
monumental style such as might be considered 
as directly occasioned by a knowledge of the 
Homeric poems. The inference that the culminat- 
ing creative period of epic poetry should be dated 
near the year 700 B.c. should be seriously con- 
sidered by the philologist. 

In spite of so many striking, varied, and valu- 
able contributions, it is only fair to add that the 
Greek Geometric Age still awaits its final chroni- 
cler. To judge by the intelligence and courage of 
the present work, the name of that chronicler 
may well be Hampe. 

Ruys CARPENTER 
Bryn Mawr 


MErRopOLITAN Museum Stupigs, Vol. V, Part 2. 
New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1936. Pp. 134, pls. 2, figs. 128. $4.00. 

In this, the final issue of Metropolitan Museum 
Studies, H. E. Winlock in his article, “‘An 
Egyptian Flower Bowl” (pp. 147-156, figs. 10), 
publishes a bronze vessel of the middle of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, bequeathed to the Museum 
many years ago by Theodore M. Davis. It was 
found at Thebes near the tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré‘, 
but far above the original level, in the cache of a 
modern thief. Within the bowl is the figure of 
a Hath-Hor cow, placed oddly on a bridge-like 
feature. The author investigates very minutely 
the technique of the whole object, and discusses 
the purpose of such a bowl, concluding that it 
was a container for flowers, perhaps used in the 
ritual of one of the two neighboring shrines of 
Hath-Hor> He shows by photographs how the 
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“‘bridge”’ may have served to anchor the stems of 
lotus blooms. Valentin Miiller, writing on ‘‘The 
Beginnings of Monumental Sculpture in Greece”’ 
(pp. 157-167, Figs. 11), argues that the Mycenaean 
age had monumental sculpture and that some of 
its cult-statues survived into the Hellenic period, 
but he belittles their influence on the earliest art 
of the latter. If the discovery of a great Geometric 
Heraion at Samos, with what appears to be the 
basis of a statue larger than life, shows that the 
beginnings of monumental sculpture in archaic 
Greece cannot be set so late as the seventh cen- 
tury, nevertheless such hints as the minor arts 
give of the types of the earliest archaic statues 
indicate imitation of oriental models, not in- 
heritance of Mycenaean conventions. The re- 
viewer is inclined to question Professor Miiiler’s 
obiter dictum that there is not the slightest evi- 
dence for archaizing tendencies in archaic times, 
for the subgeometric design which he repub- 
lishes in Fig. 9 occurs on an ovoid lekythos which 
cannot be earlier than the seventh century. But 
that is no objection to his thesis. These are the 
only papers within the strictest scope of this 
journal, though William H. Forsyth’s investiga- 
tion of a type in the mediaeval sculpture of Lor- 
raine pursues a method not without interest for 
the classical archaeologist, nor will any reader 
of this issue pass over Edna Donnell’s study of 
a chapter in the history of American Gothic; 
it has the fascination of a well-told tale of 
horror. 

This is the end of Metropolitan Museum Studies, 
but not of the service which was performed 
thereby. It is explained in the Museum’s Bulletin 
for August 1936, p. 155, that the decease of the 
periodical means the revival of Papers of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, “separate mono- 
graphs of varying length, each to be published as 
a unit, and each to be sold at a price commensu- 
rate with its length and the number of its illus- 
trations.” 

H. R. W. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Depauica. A Study of Dorian Plastic Art in the 
Seventh Century B.C. by R. J. H. Jenkins, 
M.A. Pp. xv+93, pls. 11 and frontispiece. 
Cambridge, at the University Press, New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1936. $2.75. 


In this attractive little book Mr. Jenkins has 
performed a courageous and useful task in try- 
ing to trace the development of seventh-century 
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plastic art—courageous because it is at best a 
hazardous undertaking, useful because he has 
marshalled with great ability the available evi- 
dence. His chief new contribution is the utilization 
of the many terracottas of the period found in 
Rhodes, Crete, Sparta, and Perachora, which ad- 
mirably supplement the few larger sculptures 
that have survived. With the help of these terra- 
cottas he has presented a workable classification 
into Proto-, Early, Middle, Late and Post- 
Dedalic—ranging through the century, each pe- 
riod covering a decade or two. Naturally the 
scheme and especially the dates are purely tenta- 
tive. The time is not yet ripe for definite asser- 
tions. Mr. Jenkins’ work must therefore be re- 
garded merely as a pioneer effort; but as such it is 
the best skeleton scheme so far presented. 

The author begins with a subgeometric group 
which he dates ca. 700- 690 B.c. From this emerges 
the Dedalic style with four chief characteristics: 
two-dimensional modelling, a triangular outline of 
the face (the two sides being set at an angle to 
each other), a horizontal fringe of hair, and a flat- 
topped head. After the Proto-Dedalic (680-670) 
and the Early Dedalic (670-655) classes comes the 
most numerous group—the Middle Dedalic. This 
is further subdivided into (1) the Louvre arybal- 
los group ca. 655-645 B.c., (2) the Auxerre group 
ca. 645-640, and (3) the Mycenae Metope group 
ca. 640-630 B.c. The Eleutherna statue is placed 
in the Late Dedalic group, ca. 630-620 B.c.; 
Cleobis and Biton, the statue from Haghigeorgi- 
tika, and the Prinia statues are classed as Post- 
Dedalic (after 620 B.c.). 

It is not likely that these groupings and dates 
will prove finally correct, as Mr. Jenkins himself 
admits that “‘the independent, external evidence 
for dating is disappointingly meagre.” It consists 
in fact merely of the few heads on Protocorinthian 
and early Corinthian pottery which Humfry 
Payne has so effectively utilized; of some Rhodian 
jewelry found with a scarab of Psammetichus I 
(663-609 B.c.); and of what slender evidence can 
be extracted from the excavations at Sparta and 
in the Kerameikos. It would therefore be easy 
to disagree with Jenkins in many particulars, 
though one’s own opinion would be as incapable 
of proof. The surprise is rather that one finds 
oneself in agreement with so much that the author 
presents. His theories are indeed based on pene- 
trating analyses of style and borne out by a useful 
array of illustrations. 

One major consideration might, however, be 
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offered. Is this so-called Dedalic style (the mis- 
nomer has been pointed out by Stanley Casson) 
really Dorian? Or is it an “international” style of 
seventh-century Greece? Though Crete, Sparta, 
Corinth and Rhodes have furnished many ex- 
amples, terracottas of the same style have been 
found plentifully at Sounion (cf. Stais, ’Apx. ’E@., 
1917, p. 208, Pl. 9, not mentioned, I think, by 
Jenkins). It is surely difficult to regard these 
specimens as importations. Moreover Dedalic 
terracottas have been found in such non-Dorian 
centers as Mytilene. It would not be surprising, in 
my opinion, if future excavations would bring 
them to light over an extended area. At all events 
until the Dedalic style can be proved to be ex- 
clusively Dorian it would seem better not to claim 
the Auxerre figure as definitely Cretan—as Jen- 
kins does, and many others have before him — but 
to remember that it is of unknown provenance. 
GisELA M. A. RicuTEr 
Merropouitan Museum or Art 
New 


Rep-FigurEp ATHENIAN VASES IN THE METRO- 
POLITAN Musrum oF Art, by Gisela M. A. 
Richter, Litt.D., L.H.D., with eighty-three 
drawings by Lindsley F. Hall. Two volumes. 
Pp. xlvii+ 249, figs. 34, pls. 179. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1936. $40.00. 

This work, which publishes the choicest speci- 
mens of Attic red-figure in the Metropolitan 
Museum, has been conceived on an all-providing 
plan and executed with heroic thoroughness. The 
author must have asked herself, what was the ut- 
most that a selective catalogue of vases could ac- 
complish in presentation, exegesis and apprecia- 
tion, and she has set her aim even beyond that 
mark, undertaking, mapépyov, ‘‘a general 
handbook on red-figured vases.”’ A formidable 
project: but after ten years of the most scrupulous 
toil, with the resources of an incomparably 
equipped institution, here Miss Richter’s peculiar 
competence—in broad and in special knowledge, 
in practised critical skill—has brought it to 
triumphant fulfillment. 

Preceding the catalogue proper is an introduc- 
tion to the study of Athenian red-figure, expressly 
addressed to a wide public. The manifest purpose 
of this brilliant essay is to attract the dilettante 
or initiate the tiro, but it contains much for the 
scholar too, especially in the section on technique, 
which supplements and in a few points corrects 
her previous writings on the subject. It is interest- 
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ing to find her deciding that the reserved biscuit of 
red-figure never received the glaze-wash com- 
monly applied (as I believe) on black figure 
(xxxvii, note 68). Some qualification is needed of 
her statement that the surfaces on which Athen- 
ian vases stand are always reserved (xlii); there 
are several black skyphoi of which the whole 
under surface is glazed, and under the Brygos 
Painter’s skyphos in Vienna, though the main 
surface is reserved, the supporting ring is not; and 
are not oinochoai of form 8 sometimes black 
underneath? These very exceptions of course 
confirm her opinion that the glaze was not an 
unctuously adhesive compound. Of great impor- 
tance are her observations in support of Binns’ 
and Fraser’s theory that the black of the glaze 
was produced by reduction, the red of the biscuit 
restored by a reoxidization not affecting the vitri- 
fied glaze. One matter indeed is left somewhat 
obscure to the layman: how is it that the prac- 
tically insoluble glaze is sometimes vividly dis- 
colored, not to a mere brown but to a quite bril- 
liant red? 

The catalogue which then follows is more than 
an excellent commentary, for it is full of general 
instruction. In the sectional introductions the 
developments which mark each phase of Attic 
red-figure are studied with a breadth and thor- 
oughness which yield many new observations. 
The exegetical matter owes its peculiar excellence 
to Miss Richter’s unrivalled knowledge of the 
technique of pottery, her brilliant gift for aesthetic 
criticism, her familiarity with the personalities of 
vase-painting, her infinite zeal for soundness and 
convenience. A very few of her interpretations 
may be doubtful or incomplete, in matters mostly 
small. No. 15: the boy is not leaning on the stick 
but holding it for the elder figure; so often in such 
scenes a komast relinquishes his stick to play a 
snatch of music. And does not the action of the 
dog simply mean that he is following, and not 
that he resents the performance? No. 61, note 1: I 
think the objections to taking these crosses for set 
squares are insuperable. As the author grants, a 
haunt of obliquity is the last place for set squares. 
But more than that, the shape is wrong, except 
for the special sighting-square used on a sur- 
veyor’s instrument (Heron, d:677pas, 288 
Schine), which is not pertinent. In defence, 
against Miss Richter, of Mr. Goody’s torch- 
theory (infinitely better than a notion of my own, 
that the object might be a key for easier tuning of 
the lyre),-it can be urged that there is some evi- 
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dence that Solon’s regulations for schools were 
not then strictly enforced (see Girard’s admission, 
L’éducation athénienne, 41). No. 74, B: surely 
Eros rather than Zephyros; note the fillet on his 
arm, note that the youth has not escaped him. 
Nor am I entirely certain that even on the Naples 
vase cited the winged figure, though dishevelled, 
is Zephyros; it may be Eos: the breast swells, the 
pursued youth is characterized as if Kephalos. 
No. 78: one is surprised that this vase has escaped 
the Sappholaters. That the scenes show what is 
not an ordinary school is suggested by the casta- 
nets; that nevertheless it is a place where writing 
is done might be inferred from the suspended tab- 
lets, which make one doubt whether the tablets 
held by one figure of the interior are a mere billet- 
doux. The text closes with an excellent appendix 
by Miss Marjorie Milne on the graffiti, which are 
not treated in the usual shirking fashion but are 
fully discussed. 

The singular thoroughness of the text is nearly 
equalled in the illustrations. Not a vase has been 
photographed without being first cleaned; every 
drawing has been scrupulously collated, and the 
draftsman, Mr. Lindsley F. Hall, has put us in his 
debt by more than his high skill, for he has con- 
tributed a note disclosing his method. One may 
regret the photographs were not taken in a fully 
diffused light, but the advantages of “tenting” 
(which makes the reflections manageable, need 
not abolish them) had not been demonstrated 
when this work was commenced, ten years ago. 
There is ample illustration of profiles, but not, 
alas, of accessory ornament, the least details of 
which are very important in the connoisseurship of 
personal styles, and not less so in the study of 
chronology, which needs the broadest possible 
basis. A confident peddling of dates seems to be 
expected now of the least pretentious student of 
vases, but how unreasonable this is when much of 
the evidence necessary to the investigator of de- 
velopment remains so hard to get at. Publications, 
even so thorough as this must draw the line 
somewhere; it is too much to expect photographs 
of the bases of vases on which rings are painted 
(though had we these for Nos. 76 and 77, they 
might be useful clues in a question of the hour, 
namely whether the Penthesilea Painter was once 
the Pistoxenos Painter). But the absence of plates 
of at least the floral ornament is a disappointment: 
the only one in this consummate production. 


H. R. W. 
University or CALIFORNIA 
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Otympta. Photographed by Walter Hege. Described 
by Gerhart Rodenwaldt. Pp. 54, figs. in text 32, 
pls. 87. B. Westermann, New York, 1936. $6.00. 


The German edition of this book was published 
in Berlin (Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1936) on the 
occasion of the celebration of the Olympic Games. 
It has been translated into excellent English 
and given a short introduction by R. P. Hinks 
of the British Museum. The book on Olympia is 
of the same type as the volume dealing with the 
Acropolis, by the same authors, which appeared 
in 1930. The illustrations, which are a selection 
from more than one thousand negatives by Hege, 
are of a still more lofty and grandiose beauty. 
The text, by Rodenwaldt, is written in a still 
better and more poetical style. The reader, who 
will be wise to be at the same time the owner 
of this delightful work, will experience the great- 
est intellectual and spiritual pleasure that a book 
of art can provide. 

The photographer and the scholar have an 
extraordinary sensibility for the special character 
of the Olympian landscape (pp. 9-13, Figs. 1 
and 3, Pls. 2-7) as well as for the special character 
both of the ruins (Fig. 30, Pls. 9-23) and the 
sculptures of the temple of Zeus (pp. 28-43, 
Figs. 16-25, Pls. 25-80). The history of the site 
is given in the chapter on the sacred grove (pp. 
14-25) only up to the early classical period aftér 
the Persian War, when the temple of Zeus was 
built. A short epilogue (pp. 50-52) is dedicated 
to the story of the long decline and the excava- 
tions of the Alltis. 

The interest thus centers on the archaic and on 
the early classical period, which Rodenwaldt and 
Hege have admirably presented. The next six years 
may reveal to us more of the oldest history of the 
sanctuary, when excavations in Olympia will be 
resumed, but I think Rodenwaldt is right in deny- 
ing that Olympia possessed a great sanctuary as 
early as the second millennium B.c. (p. 16). 

The opinions which Rodenwaldt expresses 
concerning the sculptures have a scholarly back- 
ground and most of them seem convincing. 
Thus the date of the Zeus of Phidias is placed 
immediately after the completion of the temple 
at Olympia in 456, and not after the completion 
of the Parthenon in 438, as many scholars assume. 
Thus also he attributes all sculptures to one mas- 
ter who designed them, with pupils executing 
first the metopes, which are severest in style, then 
the west pediment and then the most advanced 
sculptures of the east pediment (p. 43). 
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Rodenwaldt has selected three of the classic 
masterpieces preserved to us from the multitude 
of statues that filled the sacred grove (pp. 44-49). 
We are fortunate to know the name of the artists 
of two: Paionios, from the inscription on the 
pedestal, and Praxiteles, from a passage in Pau- 
sanias. Unfortunately the date of the Nike of 
Paionios and the ascription of the Hermes to 
Praxiteles are under discussion. I confess that I 
believe the Nike to be from 450, not from 421, 
as, in my opinion, the style seems to be older 
than that of the Parthenon sculptures. On the 
other hand, I trust that Rodenwaldt’s description 
(pp. 46 ff.) of “‘the indescribable subtlety with 
which the surfaces melt into each other” and 
the indescribable beauty of Hege’s Plates 85-91 
will diminish still more the followers of Bliimel’s 
theory that the Hermes is a Roman copy. 

The most unfortunate part of the book is, in 
my opinion, pp. 48 and 49, dedicated to the third 
masterpiece, the head of a bronze boxer. Here 
Rodenwaldt follows the theory of Eduard Schmidt 
(Jb. Arch. I. xlix, 1934, pp. 193 ff.) that this head 
is the portrait of the boxer Satyros by Silanion. 
This would upset our theories of the development 
of portraiture, for the style of this portrait be- 
longs to a period about fifty years later than that 
of the Plato by Silanion, which, in accordance 
with the age of Plato at this period and on the 
basis of new copies lately published by Boehr- 
inger (Plato, Bildnisse und Nachweise, 1935), can 
be dated around 370-360 3B.c. The restrained 
style of this work belongs to the first half of the 
fourth century, while the realistic likeness and 
the expression of individual spirit in the bronze 
head could not have been possible before Lysippus 
had mastered the play of facial muscles, and 
before his brother, Lysistratus, had helped to 
develop realism by making casts of the living face. 

There are several minor mistakes in the English 
edition. Plate 16 is not a “‘rainwater channel” 
(p. 25), but the threshold of the stadium used for 
the start. One can see the partition lines between 
the sections given to the single runners. The er- 
rata, corrected on page 54, are due to the omission 
and to the shifting of some of the illustrations 
in the text of the German edition. To the errata 
must be added: on page 29, Pl. 17 should be Fig. 
16. It is Fig. 17 in the German edition; but PI. 
17 does not exist in either edition, as do not Pls. 
8, 24, 42, 65 and 81. There are, instead of plates, 
pages with the titles of the chapters to which the 
plates on the following pages belong. That is the 
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reason why, though Pl. 93-exists, there are only 
eighty-seven plates. There is no list of illustrations 
in the text of the English edition. 

MarGarEtTE BIEBER 
UNIVERSITY 


Protuuron. Inleidende Studie over het Woonhuis 
in Oud-Griekenland, by Th. A. Busink. Pp. 
xv+160, Pls. 7. Batavia-Centrum, Noordhoff- 
Kolff, 1936. 

Since Rider’s book on the Greek house ap- 
peared, a long time has elapsed during which a 
great amount of new material has come to light. 
A new and comprehensive study of the Greek 
house from Neolithic to Hellenistic times is, 
therefore, very welcome. The author has a com- 
plete knowledge of the material, so that only a 
very few omissions can be found, such as that 
of the curvilinear house at Athens (Hesperia II, 
1933, pp. 542 ff.), and of the palaces at Pergamon 
(Alterthiimer von Pergamon V, Pt. 1). There are 
also a few instances in which final publications 
were not available to the author, so that he relies 
on preliminary notices; e.g., B.S.A. XXXII for 
Miss Lamb’s excavations on Lesbos, and Deltion 
I for Thermon. Curiously enough, F. Noack’s 
book, Homerische Paldste (Leipzig, 1903), is not 
mentioned. Finally, it may be said that some 
types of houses, such as those at Dystos, Vouni, 
and Delos, deserve a more detailed discussion. 
In general, however, the study is both satisfactory 
and valuable. The author is an architect and 
approaches the material from an angle quite 
different from that from which most archaeolo- 
gists have viewed the subject, which enables him 
to make a number of suggestions which are worthy 
of note. Furthermore, his aim is to understand 
architecture as an integral part of geographic 
environment as well as of ancient civilization and 
to draw conclusions from types of houses as to 
the standard of living (wooncultur) of the Greeks. 
His thorough knowledge of Greek civilization 
and literature and his sound judgment make 
these chapters a valuable contribution. To cite 
one instance: he is certainly right in opposing the 
usual underestimate of the standard of living in 
the classical age. It goes without saying that 
divergence of opinion in minor details is possible, 
and the final verdict of the book must be that it 
would be a very commendable book for American 
students were it written in English, not in Dutch. 

VALENTIN MULLER 

Bryn Mawr 
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CorintH, Vol. III, Part II. The Defenses of Acro- 
corinth and the Lower Terrace, by Rhys Car- 
penter and Antoine Bon, withcontributions by A. 
W. Parsons. Pp. xvi+315, figs. in text, 241, Pls. 
10. Published for the American School of Class- 
ical Studies at Athens by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1936. Printers: 
Adolph Holzhausens Nachfolger, Vienna. $5.00. 


To the reviewer, long familiar with many of 
the landmarks described in this volume, the ex- 
cellent surveys and careful descriptions of the 
fortifications of Acrocorinth recall vividly the 
exhilaration that always accompanied his many 
visits to the citadel. No one, meeting Acrocorinth 
for the first time in this volume, can fail to be 
impressed by the picturesque inaccessibility of 
much of that great circuit and its relatively per- 
fect state of preservation. 

Dr. Carpenter’s study of Acrocorinth is limited 
to the classical period and he has succeeded in 
tracing the entire circuit of the ancient walls. 
The course of the Greek fortifications was fol- 
lowed throughout all the later periods, with very 
few and minor exceptions, save toward the west, 
where the main approach to the fortress was 
rendered more secure by additional outworks de- 
manded by the tactical considerations of artil- 
lery. Notwithstanding the apparently very an- 
cient style of the wall construction at certain 
points, especially along the south side, it would 
appear that no part of the fortifications is to be 
dated before the age of the Tyrants in the sixth 
century B.c. The later portions of the classical 
wall, including the magnificently preserved tower 
that flanks the present inner gate would date 
from the fourth century and scarcely before the 
Hellenistic period. Of Roman work there is none, 
nor did the pax romana presumably allow any 
rebuilding of the walls until the troubled years 
when the empire was threatened by barbarian 
invasions. An example of this is to be found in 
the well built wall of opus quadratum that bars 
the head of the north ravine, where the citadel 
is but moderately difficult of access. At first 
glance it appears to be the work of an earlier 
period, but the author argues convincingly for 
its construction toward the end of the pagan 
period and the plausible argument that the cur- 
tain walls across the head of the valley would 
have borne the brunt of the Roman destruction 
of the Greek fortress bears as its corollary the 
rebuilding of this section as soon as the military 
situation became unsafe. 
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The walls of the city proper cannot be followed 
as readily as the less exposed fortifications of the 
citadel. Nevertheless by numerous trial trenches 
and careful topographical observations the greater 
part of the circuit has come to light. The descrip- 
tion begins with the identification of the point 
where the city wall once joined the eastern side 
of the fortress. From here the course of the wall 
may be followed quite clearly down along the 
eastern spur that buttresses Acrocorinth, until 
it reaches a well defined gateway where a modern 
road leads out to Nemea. Just beyond this point 
the best extant remains of the city wall are to be 
seen, built of massive and somewhat irregularly 
coursed ashlar, and flanked at intervals by semi- 
circular towers. Despite the character of the 
masonry, which would indicate an earlier period, 
Dr. Carpenter claims with good authority that 
the sophistication of the work precludes a date 
earlier than the fourth century B.c. Backfill, in 
which were found sherds of the seventh century 
B.c., is rightly recognized as such and is not 
admitted as evidence for dating the wall. The 
course is traced to the northeast corner of the 
city and thence westward past the point of 
juncture with the eastern of the two long walls 
that led up from the port of Lechaeum. Across 
the northern edge of the city very few traces 
have been found and a difficult problem is raised 
by the relation of the wall to the Asklepieion. 
Whether the sanctuary lay close against the wall, 
on the edge of the lower terrace, is not certain 
and further excavation is needed to solve the 
problem. 

Further to the west where an isolated hillock 
projects from the terrace there is abundant evi- 
dence for an ancient roadway which presupposes 
a gate that would have faced toward Sicyon, 
but of the gate no sure trace could be found and 
the actual course of the wall in this vicinity is also 
uncertain. The account turns, therefore, to the 
western junction of the wall with the fortifications 
of Acrocorinth and here the evidence is abun- 
dantly clear. Contrary to a long established the- 
ory by which the wall should have connected 
with the fortress somewhere on the near side of 
a deep ravine that rises just below the steep 
slopes of Acrocorinth, excavations showed that 
this ravine was included within the line of defense 
and that a second and deeper ravine to the west 
formed the scarp for the city wall. 

The evidence for chronology is difficult and 
puzzling. The author concludes that it points to 
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the period between the Corinthian war and the 
Macedonian encroachment and, while he admits 
that the presence of certain sections of apparently 
much earlier construction may indicate a fortifi- 
cation in the age of the Tyrants, he suggests that 
Corinth did not receive her great encircling wall 
until some time after the period of the Persian 
invasions. The absence of any great extent of wall 
demonstrably earlier than the fifth century is 
held to confirm this, hypothesis. I find it difficult, 
however, in the face of the presence of what can 
hardly have been anything but a fortification wall 
of the sixth or possibly the seventh centuries that 
appears on the edge of the cliff by the Potters’ 
Quarter, to abandon the idea that Corinth was 
fortified in an early period. To be sure the early 
wall, as it now exists, consists merely of an inner 
and an outer facing of stone for the base of what 
must have been a mud-brick construction, but 
it is equally difficult to consider this merely as a 
protection for an isolated and not very wealthy 
section of the city. , 

The course of the long walls to Lechaeum has 
been ably traced by Mr. Parsons and save for 
the upper end of the western wall near the city 
there is little question as to their location. The 
most interesting monument in the east wall is 
the Isthmian Gate, flanked by two semicircular 
towers of excellent construction and having an 
inner court with a second gate to provide greater 
security against attack. This dipylon is made still 
more interesting by the presence of an admirable 
piece of stereotomy in the shape of an arch that 
spanned the outer opening. Because of the slightly 
irregular plan of the gate the arch had its axis 
on a slight bias to its face. At least eight of the 
voussoir blocks are preserved and were found 
where they had fallen from their original posi- 
tions. The chronology is, once more, difficult and 
rests on literary as much as on actual excava- 
tional evidence. The upper terminus for the build- 
ing of the long walls is inferred as not earlier 
than 480-479 3B.c. from implications in the his- 
tory of the defense of the Isthmus. The terminus 
post quem would seem not to be later than 369 
B.c. The evidence from the excavation, as given 
by some tombs that were cut in the construction 
of the wall, is not conclusive, but shows that it 
should not be dated before 450 B.c. The construc- 
tion of the arch cannot, however, be put back so 
far and it would appear that it must be a part 
of a reconstruction of the gate that probably took 
place about the end of the fourth century B.c. 
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In an interesting appendix to the volume Mr. 
Parsons discusses the total rebuilding of a portion 
of the city wall near the northeast corner and 
assigns it presumably to the period of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. The passage provides a valuable ex- 
ample of city wall building of this period. 

M. Antoine Bon of the French School at Athens 
has contributed an admirably detailed study of 
the Byzantine and Mediaeval fortifications of 
Acrocorinth. His work is fully illustrated with 
excellent photographs and diagrams. Although a 
number of problems are not resolved, there is 
much material that should be of value in the 
study of mediaeval architecture and construction 
in Greece. The author has endeavored to relate 
the use of different types of mortar to definite 
periods and, although the study is hampered by 
the many repairs that the fortifications have 
suffered in the course of centuries, there are nu- 
merous typical sections that can be dated with a 
fair degree of certainty. The description of a very 
well built cistern of the early Byzantine period is 
also included in this part and it is a pity that 
a more detailed examination of this monument 
could not have been made. 

Included in the volume is a chamber tomb, with 
a stone funeral bed of the fifth century B.c., 
found on the neck of land that connects the hill 
of Cheliotomylos with the lower terrace of the 
city. Dr. Carpenter points out that, contrary to 
the general assumption, it is no longer possible 
to maintain that the funeral couch is un-Greek 
and that Plato’s prescription (Laws xii, 947 D-E) 
agrees so closely with this nearly contemporary 
Corinthian tomb-vault that it is unnecessary to 
look further afield. 

No subject of such scope as the fortifications 
of Corinth and their chronology can ever be 
said to have been exhausted, but the present work 
covers admirably the facts as far as they are now 
known and provides a long awaited starting 
point for the further study of some of the prob- 
lems involved. 

RicHARD STILLWELL 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


VARDSHUS OCH VARDSHUSLIV I DEN ROMERSKA 
ANTIKEN, by Ténnes Kleberg. Eranos’ Forlag, 
Goteborg, 1934. 

Dr. Kleberg’s study of Taverns and Tavern life 
among the Romans constitutes an important 
contribution to our knowledge of the private life 
of the ancients. The subject, within the limits 
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defined by the author, is carefully and exhaus- 
tively treated. The material, literary, epigraph- 
ical, and archaeological, has been subjected to a 
thorough examination and sober criticism. No 
ingenious theories are presented, and no startling 
conclusions have been drawn, but the sources 
have been made to yield all the information that 
they contain. 

The treatise is divided into four chapters. The 
first deals with terminology; the second with 
types of inns and their origin; the third with own- 
ers and their employees, their social standing in 
the community and the conditions under which 
they worked, as well as the type of customers 
whom they served; and the fourth has to do with 
the service in the taverns and the various re- 
strictions which from time to time were placed 
upon the traffic. 

The archaeological evidence available for such 
a study is almost negligible, with the exception 
of the material from Pompeii. This material has 
been fully utilized by the author, but it would 
have been desirable to give more plans like that 
on p. 44 and a few photographs showing the 
interior arrangement in one of the shops. 

The author points out the distinction between 
the food-and-wine shops at Pompeii and the few 
examples of similar places which have been identi- 
fied at Ostia, and this distinction he attempts to 
explain on the basis of certain imperial restrictions 
issued by Claudius, Nero, and Vespasian. The 
explanation, which is presented without undue 
emphasis, is interesting, if correct, but it needs 
further corroboration through more extensive 
excavations at Ostia. It is at all events unlikely 


that the conditions prevailing at Pompeii give 
us a true picture of hotel and restaurant life in 
the capital of the empire, or even in one of che 
harbor towns like Ostia. 
The literary and epigraphical sources are in 


some cases discussed several times for the light 
they throw on the topics in each chapter. This 
leads to certain repetitions which might have 
been avoided by a less slavish adherence to a 
definite outline of the material. But that is a 
fault—or virtue—which the book shares with 
most doctors’ dissertations. Academic tradition 
demands that such treatises should follow an 
established pattern of presentation, and it would 
be unfair to criticize the author for following the 
pattern too rigorously. But the subject is one 
of general interest, and a readable as well as schol- 
arly account might have been written were it 
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not for the conventions governing the form of 
dissertations. 

One unfortunate fault must be pointed out — 
and here again the author is probably not to 
blame —the choice of language in which the dis- 
sertation is written. Since it is obviously intended 
for the use of classical scholars alone and is writ- 
ten in such a form as to preclude a more general 
class of readers, it is deplorable that only a lim- 
ited number of scholars can read it with ease. 
No doubt any classicist especially interested in 
the subject will find some means of obtaining 
from the book the information which he desires, 
but the language is nevertheless a barrier to a 
more general use. Fortunately, most Scandinavian 
scholars now write their works in one of the more 
widely known languages of Europe, and this 
practice has everything to recommend it in spite 
of the hardship which it imposes upon the writers. 

Oscar BRONEER 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS 


BAUGESCHICHTLICHE UNTERSUCHUNGEN AM STADT- 
RAND VON Pompen, by F. Noack and 
K. Lehmann-Hartleben. Pp. xii+244, figs. in 
text 47, Pls. 56, 1 map. Berlin, Walter de 
Gruyter, 1936. RM. 60. 

For a long time the normal Pompeian house 
consisting of atrium and peristyle has figured in 
our handbooks as the representative type of the 
Roman house. About twenty years ago the ex- 
cavations at Ostia revealed a different type and 
further investigations at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii have given us a more correct, but at the 
same time a much more complicated, picture. 
The book under review belongs to this series of 
studies. F. Noack, well known for his many con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Greek architecture, 
became interested in a special type of Pompeian 
house located at the rim of the lava-flow southeast 
of the Forum. After his death in 1931, 
drawings and notes of his several campaigns 
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were found among his papers and a report of a 
lecture given in Berlin gave a summary of his 
basic ideas on his work. His results were so inter- 
esting that the director of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute decided to support the con- 
tinuation of the study and Lehmann-Hartleben 
undertook the work. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
gives a minute description of the present condi- 
tion of the nineteen houses in question, and traces 
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the history of each house. This is in itself a stu- 
pendous undertaking, which Lehmann-Hartleben 
successfully completed. Careful observation of 
all details and ingenious reasoning have enabled 
him to disentangle the history of some four 
hundred years and to point out the various 
phases of remodelling and enlargement which 
the houses underwent. Numerous ground-plans 
showing the condition of the houses in each 
phase make the development very clear. 

The second part is as valuable as the first. The 
author shows first that this development was con- 
sistent with the general history of Pompeian archi- 
tecture. This chapter is full of important observa- 
tions and advances considerably our knowledge 
of the general history of Pompeii. Lack of space 
prevents any citation of details, but it must be 
mentioned that he discusses both the origin and 
the subsequent growth of the town and that he 
demonstrates the influence of social and economic 
forces upon the development of the private house. 
The second chapter draws conclusions in regard 
to the development of Roman architecture in 
general. Here again the reviewer, in complete 
accord with the author, finds it impossible within 
the compass of a few lines to give an adequate 
account of the argument; suffice it to say that 
every student of Roman domestic architecture 
must work through this book. The main points 
may be summarized as follows: Until about 200 
B.c. Pompeian houses were of the normal type 
with atrium. About 200 B.c. the town wall ceased 
to be important in one particular part of the 
town, and here the owners were allowed to expand 
their houses by tearing down the wall and by 
using the lava flow for the construction of lower 
terraces, so that they might enjoy the splendid 
view over the plain to the sea, which was closer 
to Pompeii at that time than it is today. The 
number of terraces was increased with the 
growing luxury of late republican and early im- 
perial times, until there were five storeys in some 
houses, including an upper storey above the main 
part with the atrium. These terraces vary in 
purpose and appearance. They may be _ sub- 
structures only or they may be used for bath- 
rooms or luxurious living- and dining-rooms. 
They show either plain walls or walls with ar- 
cades, or walls pierced by small or large win- 
dows and doors, or porticoes. As to the origin 
of the type, Lehmann-Hartleben is certainly right 
in assuming the influence of the luxurious coun- 
try house (lindliche Luxusvilla) on the urban 
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“* Atrium-house.”’ Recurrent features, inexplicable 
in the town-house, such as the podium and the 
special arrangement of entrances by means of 
corridor or staircase, are proof of such influence. 
The country house itself originated in central 
Italy, as is shown both by material remains and 
by literary evidence. The latter indicates that 
houses such as the Pompeian terraced mansions 
were in wide use both in Rome and in other 
Italic towns, so that Pompeii illustrates the Rome 
of the period between Sulla and Caesar. Cicero’s 
house on the Palatine, e.g., was a house of this 
type, with terraces on the slope in conspectu 
prope totius urbis. On the other hand, the ter- 
raced house seems to have influenced the later 
‘insula type,” which is represented best in Ostia. 
Boethius is certainly right in deriving it from 
the type of the tabernae, but some features, such 
as the arrangement of staircases, corridors, light- 
wells, and windows, point to the influence of an- 
other type, which can be no other than the terrace 
type. The terraced house thus becomes, thanks 
to the work of Noack and Lehmann-Hartleben, 
an important link in the development of the 
Roman house. 

VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


History or Art Criticism, by Lionello Venturi. 
Translated from the Italian by Charles Mar- 
riott. Pp. xv-+345. New York, E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 1936. $3.75. 

Within the proper limitations of a scientific 
journal it is impossible to do more than indicate 
the tendency and temper of this brilliant and 
stimulating book. Its guiding doctrine is the in- 
tuitionalism of Croce, and it regards the course 
of art criticism as spiralling always in the direction 
of the recognition of the autonomy of the artist 
and his work. This being the case, the high task 
of the critic is to relive the creative experience 
of the artist. 

In my book “‘Concerning Beauty” I have tak- 
en the latter ground in the chapter on the Es- 
thetic Transaction. It is obviously an ideal for 
adepts, but Dr. Venturi is writing of critical ap- 
preciation and not of the layman’s naive enthu- 
siasm. 

The absolute autonomy of the work of art is 
rather asserted than proved, and apart from 
certain brief lyrical expressions, I feel it would 
be impossible to prove it. Moreover the doctrine 
lends itself to abuse, as consecrating every sort 
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of intuition and leaving no ground for critical 
disapproval. Besides, Dr. Venturi shows his 
true discipleship to Croce by leaving intuition 
rather adumbrated than defined. 

On the side of methodology, Dr. Venturi dis- 
countenances the habit of approaching the art 
of the present from that of the past. The reverse 
is the fruitful procedure —to project into the past 
what one has experienced in the art of the present. 
In this way the critic may avoid false and mis- 
leading comparisons and discover what is at all 
times alive in art. The late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries are cited as horrible exam- 
ples of the sterility of a criticism that moves 
from past to present, and misunderstands both. 
This warning against an archaeological approach 
to criticism is perhaps the most novel and im- 
portant message of the book. 

It is a warning that can gracefully be uttered 
by a critic like Dr. Venturi, who early won 
his spurs in the history of art. The historical 
survey is somewhat summary, but conducted 
with judgment and vivacity. Here every initiated 
reader will miss his own favorites, though they 
be of minor importance. For example, Federigo 
Zuccaro’s “L’ Idea,” cited neither in the text nor 
in the bibliography, offers much that is elo- 
quent and suggestive, while it plays nicely into 
Dr. Venturi’s fundamental Platonism. Even 
the generally negligible Raffaello Borghini, in 
the “Riposo,” occasionally offers a tidbit like 
this: 

“Let us then say that art is nothing other 
than an intellectual habit which with sense and 
true reason makes unnecessary things, the essence 
(principio) of which is not in the things that are 
made, but in him who makes them.” 

A seminary in esthetics might sharpen its 
teeth on this casually dropped definition. 

The book is attractively written, its spirit one 
of tolerance, despite the author’s idealistic ortho- 
doxy, and the translation conveys the animation 
of the original Italian. For the critic and estheti- 
cian it is indispensable, and it should appeal as 
well to the cultured public. There is no index, but 
comparatively full tables of contents. The select 
bibliographies are very useful. The printing and 
general make-up are soberly handsome, but it 
should not strain the resources of a great pub- 
lishing house to put out an unillustrated book of 
this sort at about half the weight. 

F. J. MaTHER 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 
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ByYZANTINISCHE BUCHMALEREI DES NEUNTEN UND 
ZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERTS, by Kurt Weitzmann. 
Archdologisches Institut des Deutschen Reichs. 
Abteilung Stambul. Berlin 1935. Pp. 93, pls. 93. 
In dealing with Byzantine illuminated manu- 

scripts two courses are open to the investigator: 

he can try to trace their artistic ancestry by 
reconstructing, if possible, from related series 

(the Joshua scroll and the manuscripts of the 

Octateuch) their common early Christian, Pagan 

or Jewish prototype. Contradictions between the 

text and the miniatures (Paris psalter), differ- 
ences between the illustrations of one given 
manuscript (Paris Gregory), divergent color 
schemes for the pictures and for the get-up of 
the page in which it is set (Vienna Genesis), 
apparent abbreviations and reductions, which 
are apt to obscure a once ampler theme (Cosmas 
of the Vatican) are some of the indications which 
the investigator must heed. If the book which he 
studies follows very closely its prototype (Joshua 
scroll), or if the artist has been successful in 
eliminating the traces of his recourse to a model, 
while closely following its style (Paris psalter), 
it becomes difficult to state his historical position. 

For in both cases, even if his work were not falsely 

taken for the prototype which he copied—and 

we think we can by now avoid this mistake— 
there might be considerable doubt as to the time 
of its origin. 

The second course open to the investigator is 
that of grouping together manuscripts of com- 
mon date and provenance. It is evident that in 
trying to do this he will sometimes meet consid- 
erable difficulty, since he will find it hard to 
distinguish traditional features from current ar- 
tistic tendencies. Mistakes in dating will ensue. 
It therefore is necessary to base all consider- 
ations of style on elements which would not 
be dependent on traditional values and, which 
would be common to all artists of one contem- 
porary group. In early middle-Byzantine illumi- 
nation ornamentation is the only such element 
and Dr. Weitzmann has done well to base his 
argument on it, providing thereby a clue not 
only to the historian of art, but also to the 
palaeographist. His procedure is all the safer, 
since in books of the tenth century, figure repre- 
sentation and ornament seem often to belong to 
entirely different artistic worlds, the first follow- 
ing early Christian, the other mainly contem- 
porary Post-Sassanian and early Islamic proto- 
types. 
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Dr. Weitzmann has come to his task much 
better equipped than most of those who, since 
the days of Kondakoff, have written compre- 
hensive volumes about Byzantine miniatures. He 
has scrutinized European and Near Eastern libra- 
ries, including those of Mount Athos and of 
Patmos, and has thereby been able to add to 
the known manuscripts a considerable number of 
unknown ones, particularly of the more simply 
ornamented kind. By grouping according to 
ornamentation those manuscripts which fail to 
provide us by subscription with a clue as to prov- 
enance and date, he arrives at a picture of illumi- 
nation after the iconoclastic contest, that is 
much richer than any that has hitherto been 
traced. Besides Byzantion, the provinces come 
into play: there is the reflection of the art in 
Constantinople in the earliest manuscripts from 
Mount Athos and from the west coast of Asia 
Minor; the blending of Byzantine and Armenian 
traits in the art of Trapezunt; the Syrian tradi- 
tion in the school of Cappadocia. There are the 
manuscripts written in the Greek monasteries of 
Egypt, which are more Coptic and Islamic in char- 
acter than Greek, and those coming from the Byz- 
antine provinces of southern Italy, which show, a 
curious mixture of Eastern and Western traits. 

By thus distributing the known manuscripts 
over the whole area of the Byzantine empire, 
Dr. Weitzmann is induced to assign to the prov- 
inces several manuscripts whose origin has hith- 
erto been sought in the capital. The Joshua 
scroll, according to him, was perhaps painted on 
the west coast of Asia Minor, though the argu- 
ment brought forward for this contention is 
lacking in cogency. More convincing is Weitz- 
mann’s theory that the Chludow and the Panto- 
crator psalter, which have, since Tikkanen, been 
described as examples of popular art in Constanti- 
nople, were painted in Cappadocia. For Syrian, 
not Byzantine, is the ideal of marginal illustra- 
tions and Syrian are the nimble, excitable move- 
ments of the round-headed figures and the broad 
strokes used for the indication of folds. Since 
the two psalters show a marked similarity to 
the Evangeliary Cod. 70 in Patmos, which itself 
cannot be of other than of Central Anatolian 
origin, Weitzmann’s contention is well supported. 
That the zodmorphic initial, even in the form that 
it took in Western Pre-Carolingian manuscripts, 
should have come from the central parts of Asia 
Minor, is well borne out by the author’s newly 
published material. Its origin and possible sym- 
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bolic meaning remain obscure, particularly since 
the pre-iconoclastic manuscripts, from which 
the westerners drew their inspiration, seem to be 
irretrievably lost. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that Weitz- 
mann has found in the Job manuscript of Patmos 
a connecting link between the pre- and post- 
iconoclastic periods of manuscript illustration, 
since its miniatures, which are arranged in stripes, 
still belong to the same artistic tradition as the 
Vienna Genesis. Assuming that they date from 
the seventh century, they would be followed 
chronologically by Lawra Cod. 23 (eighth-ninth 
century) and the Cosmas of the Vatican, which 
would precede by perhaps only a few decades the 
famous Gregory of Basilius I, the earliest dated 
manuscript of Middle Byzantine time. 

The carefully written text with its eighty-nine 
drawings of ornamental details is followed by over 
600 reproductions on the plates. There is a val- 
uable list of dated Greek manuscripts dating 
between 800 and the middle of the eleventh 
century. 

R. BERNHEIMER 
Bryn Mawr 


Diz von San Marco In VENEDIG 
1100-1300, by Otto Demus. Pp. 107, 50 illustra- 
tions. Rudolf M. Rohrer, Vienna, 1935. 
Strange that this is the first modern compre- 

hensive study of the world renowned mosaics of 

San Marco in Venice, and that even today no 

publisher was found ready to dedicate more 

than one hundred odd pages and fifty illustrations 
to this vast cycle of mediaeval icons which covers 
about 4500 square meters of the walls, vaults 

and domes of this most magnificent church, a 

unique monument of Italo-Byzantine ecclesiasti- 

cal art. True, the “‘ Basilica ducale di San Marco” 

with all its art treasures was published by F. 

Ongania, but this happened half a century ago 

and no student of art is able to purchase these 

huge volumes, nor, if he were, would he find much 
more than a historical and descriptive account 
of the mosaics. As Demus stated elsewhere, the 
variety and extent of the cycle, as well as the 
widespread opinion that the majority of the 
mosaics have lost their original value through 
repeated restoration, may be to blame for this 
omission. 

Though it has five domes in cruciform axes, 

San Marco is essentially a longitudinal concep- 

tion, as- becomes evident from the decorative 
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treatment of the transept as chapels. Accord- 
ingly, the earliest mosaics were executed on the 
apse, at the entrance portal leading from the 
narthex into the nave and on the facade, the latter 
being covered by the later marble wainscoting. 
The enthroned Christ in the apse was replaced in 
1506. The saints at this side, however, SS. Peter, 
Mark, Hermagoras and Nikolaos, represent the 
early style of 1110-20. In contrast to the figures in 
Nea Moni and Daphni of the late eleventh cen- 
tury, the linear contours are already emphasized 
and point to the coming linear style of the later 
twelfth century, when the main part of the dec- 
oration was carried out. According to Demus the 
part peculiarly Italian in the style of these fig- 
ures consists in the isolation of the limbs and in 
the predilection for appliquéd folds instead of 
hanging drapery. This stylistic peculiarity be- 
comes still more patent in the figures of the 
Apostles around the Virgin in the niches of the 
porch. In both groups the Byzantine tradition 
has turned Italian. 

It was only after the fire of 1145 that the 
church, hitherto an empty brick building, was 
planned to receive first a marble wainscoting 
and later, after 1170, to be adorned with more 
mosaics. From 1170 until ca. 1300 the mosaic 
decoration was proceeding, especially around 
1200, when various workshops were often engaged 
simultaneously. 

As the author has pointed out, to the oldest 
part of this second period belong the figures 
around the western Pentecost dome and groups 
at the southern arch of the central dome. Com- 
pared with the apsidal figures they show a re- 
markable stylistic decay. Rigid poses and me- 
chanical movements replace the former organism 
and all movement is in one plane. The drapery 
is no longer organically motivated and the con- 
ception of the body as the bearer of the drapery 
is lost. Lights and shades no longer result in 
illusionistic effects, but aim at an archaic, hieratic 
aspect, pointing to the function of the ornamental 
golden lineament of Ducento panels. The best 
work of this school is the Pentecost dome, related 
to the same subject in Hosios Lukas, though 
about a hundred years later (ca. 1175). 

Another workshop was identified by Demus 
as the dome of St. John, the stories of whom were 
copied from illuminations of the apocryphal Acta 
Apostolorum, ca. 1180. The Christological scenes 
in the arch of the main dome appear to be still 
later. The figures have degenerated to flat 
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schemes. They seem to be derived from a mid- 
Byzantine gospel book of the twelfth century 
under oriental influence. The stylistic change of 
these mosaics between 1175 and 1200 towards the 
mediaeval style followed the change in Constanti- 
nople after 1100. It is characterized by a more 
flowing treatment of the now merely linear dra- 
pery; by a more energetic tension in the ex- 
pression of the faces; by the predominance of 
Semitic types and by the disintegration of the 
still centralizing Hellenistic design of the Mace- 
donian and Comnenian periods. 

After about 1200 we distinguish two courses 
in the evolution of the Venetian mosaics. In one 
group the partial plasticity becomes manneristi- 
cally stressed, whereas the other group takes to 
a linear design of flat figures without any mod- 
elling. The foremost work of the first group is 
the Ascension of Christ in the central dome, 
which is one of the most magnificent works of 
Italo-Byzantine monumental painting of the Mid- 
dle Ages (the figure of the Virgin alone was 
replaced). We face here a fully developed style, 
remarkable for the ecstatic rhythm of the move- 
ment of the figures and their distortions. Demus 
sees here the specific Venetian style. The Virtues 
in the tambour too, which iconographically, in 
contrast to the Oriental Ascension, are of Western 
origin, display an emphasis on line and emotional 
expression, which again were attained by the 
Franciscan Tuscan school of painting. The Pas- 


sion and Resurrection scenes are other examples 
of this ripe San Marco style. Owing to the four 
masters who can be distinguished here, the ex- 
pression of the figures runs the range from deep 
pathos to calm dignity. 


The mosaics in the narthex were begun after 
1200. The dates can be fixed approximately be- 
tween 1215 and 1240 for the first three cupolas 
in the narthex. Later on, in 1258, the work was 
continued till the sixth cupola with the+Life of 
Moses was finished about 1290. The first of these 
narthex cupolas, illustrating the first book of 
Moses, is, as was shown long ago by Tikkanen, 
a copy of the Cotton Bible. The fact that three 
domes were devoted to the Life of Joseph can be 
explained by the popularity of this subject, to 
which the Vienna Genesis and the Cotton Bible 
bear witness. For the story of Moses probably an 
illustrated Pentateuch or Oktateuch was used. 
The stylistic interest of these mosaics consists in 
the transformation of fifth-century prototypes 
into the form language of the thirteenth century. 
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Compared with those of the contemporary nave 
mosaics, the figures are of shorter proportions, 
simpler and more calm. 

The last of the narthex domes opens a new 
phase of development, which, later, in the mosaics 
of the Kahrieh-djami, is represented in a classic 
form. Several scenes are combined in one pictorial 
unit and space is represented by landscape and 
architectural features. Though this method of com- 
position is much more Byzantine than the de- 
sign of the former domes, the new Byzantine 
wave could not thoroughly change the old tradi- 
tion. The last dome still belongs to the second 
narthex style, which differs from the first by its 
constructive plastic tendency, as opposed to the 
former linear flattening of the old Hellenistic, 
illusionistic prototype. The second narthex style 
has this positive, constructive tendency in com- 
mon with the painting and sculpture of the ripe 
Ducento in Rome and other places. This substi- 
tution of plastic modelling for the linearism of the 
first half of the thirteenth century was established 
after the cessation of work in 1258. 

The style of the first narthex phase from 1215 
to 1240 displays close relationship with that of 
Romanesque miniatures. The evolution, accord- 
ing to Demus, is similar to that from the Ingeborg 
Psalter via the Haseloff group to the Gospels of 
Goslar. The Musterbuch von Wolfenbuettel (ed. 
Hahnloser) offers good parallels. 

Demus also discusses the various masters 
throughout the church, emphasizing such out- 
standing figures as the Prophets of Christ”’ on 
the northern and southern walls of the western 
part of the nave of 1220-30, and Christ Himself, 
the center figure on the western wall, a truly 
Romanesque type by an individual master, clad 
in drapery of enchanting linear refinement, a 
sublime example of the northern “spiky style” 
in San Marco. One step further leads to the ele- 
gant mannerism of line displayed by the Prophets 
on the southern wall, with the Virgin in the center. 
The master of the “‘Marianic Prophets” loosened 
the organic feature of the bodies and stiffened 
the contrapost. Drapery and faces are more 
schematized and recall the northern late Roman- 
esque style. The “‘Deesis” on the western wall 
of 1260-70 clearly shows the gaining of plasticity, 
further evinced in the last Joseph dome, the fifth 
of the narthex, 1270-80. It was the period of the 
early Tuscan sculpture of Nicolo Pisano. This, 
however, was a mere coincidence, since the evolu- 
tion in Venice seems to have been independent. 
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This short survey of the mosaics of San Marco 
according to the comment of Demus indicates 
that they are just as representative as any other 
art in Venice, the great trade emporium of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Always open to all good 
suggestions from the four winds, it was always 
conscious enough of itself to make every foreign 
creation Venetian. San Marco is a museum not 
only of late antique and mediaeval sculpture, but 
also of Eastern and Western painting between 
the fifth and the fifteenth centuries — not to speak 
of modern additions. Over all the trade routes 
not only merchandise but art flew into this 
gabbia d’oro, this golden cage, as the Venetians 
liked to call their island-city. Yet all this influx 
was well digested and given back to the world, 
when the time was ripe. In spite of being an 
island, Venice took the second place in art in 
Italy. 

The mosaics of San Marco could hardly have 
had a better interpreter than Dr. Demus. He 
studied them for fifteen years and has written 
a doctor’s dissertation and several pamphlets 
on this subject. We can only hope that this val- 
uable book, in which the author was obliged to 
condense his ample knowledge into a short text, 
is only a forerunner of a larger publication, worthy 
of a museum which is resplendent with pictures 
that demonstrate the evolution of a millennium. 

Ernst Diez 
Bryn Mawr 


Pirita KioosterR BirGitTaAKLOSTRET vip TAL- 
LINN, 1436-1936. Pirita Kaunistamise Seltsi 
Viljaanne, No. 12. Pp. 110. Pirita, 1936. 

On August 15, 1936, in Estonia was cele- 
brated the five hundredth anniversary of the 
completion of the Monastery of St. Birgitta at 
Tallinn. The Monastery was founded in 1406 
and dedicated in 1436. Less than a century and a 
half later it was destroyed by the Russians under 
Ivan the Terrible in 1577, but the ruins are still 
among the most striking and important in Estonia 
and the Baltic area generally. 

In 1930, the Estonian government, together 
with the leading Swedish archaeologists, com- 
menced to excavate the ruins and to secure some 
idea of the extent and outline of the monastery 
when it was in its prime. Much work has been 
done and the present modest volume, published 
in Estonian and Swedish, gives a summary of it 
and of the present state of our knowledge of 
Pirita. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


We have called it a modest volume and so it 
is. It makes no pretensions to elaborate form or 
superfluous detail. In well balanced and compe- 
tent essays the authors give the history of the 
rise and fall of the cloister, and the results of their 
excavations, and they estimate the significance 
of Pirita in the artistic history of Tallinn. The vol- 
ume is illustrated with many excellent photo- 
graphs and reproductions of old engravings of 
Pirita. It will be extremely useful for all who are 
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engaged in Baltic research, whether in Estonia 
or in Sweden, in connection with the mother 
church of the order, Vadstena and other founda- 
tions. Unfortunately a good map of the ruins has 
not been included, but with this one defect we 
can congratulate both the Estonians and their 
Swedish assistants on the good taste and general 
value of the book. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 
CotumsiA UNIVERSITY 
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Fiechter (E.) Das Dionysos-Theater in Athen. I, Die 
Ruine. 93 pp.; 12 pls.; 82 figs. III, Einzelheiten 
und Baugeschichte. 91 pp.; 25 pls.; 96 figs. Stutt- 
gart, 1936, Kohlhammer. Each fascicle, 6 RM. 

Fyfe (T.) Hellenistic Architecture: An introductory 
study. Cambridge, 1936, The University Press. 
xxxi, 247 pp.; 58 figs.; 29 pls. £1. 1. 0. (New York, 
Macmillan, $6.00.) 

Knautzsch (R.) Kapitellstudien. Beitriige zu einer 
Geschichte des spiitantiken Kapitells im Osten 
vom 4. bis ins 7. Jh. (Studien zur spitantiken 
Kunstgeschichte, 9.) Berlin, 1936, de Gruyter. viii, 
267 pp.; 52 pls.; 8 figs. 64 RM. 

Krencker (D.), Schede (M.) Der Tempel in Ankara. 
Berlin, 1936, Archiologisches Institut des Deutsch- 
en Reiches. Denkmiler antiker Architektur, 
Bd. 3. 

Pernier (L.) Il tempio e l’altare di Apollo a Cirene. 
Bergamo, 1936, Istituto Italiano d’arte grafiche. 
152 pp.; 126 figs.; 12 pls. 

Schutz (A. R.) Der Typus des hellenistisch-iigyptischen 
Hauses im Anschluss an Baubeschreibungen griech- 
ischer Papyrusurkunden. Diss. Giessen. Wiirzburg, 
1936, Triltsch. 76 pp. 2.50 RM. 

Shoe (L. T.) Profiles of Greek Mouldings. Published for 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936. I. Text, xvi, 183 pp.; II. Plates, A-F 
and I-LXXIX. $20.00. 


Ill. GREEK SCULPTURE 


Ashmole (B.) Late Archaic and Early Classical Sculp- 
ture in Sicily and South Italy. (From the Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, Vol. XX.) London, 
1936, Milford. 34 pp.; 20 pls. Paper, 7s. 6d. 

Buschor (E.) Die Plastik der Griechen. Berlin, 1936, 
Rembrandt-Verlag. 123 pp.; 100 figs. 6.50 RM. 

Chevallier-Verel (Mme.) L’Art des grandes Civilisa- 
tions. Sculptures du Musée de |’Acropole. Les 
archaiques. Textes et notices. Paris, 1936, L. 
Carré et Reynand. (New York: E. Weyhe.) 8 pp.; 
34 pls. 30 Fr. or $2.00. 

Dornseiff (F.) Der sogenannte Apollon von Olympia 
(Greifswalder Beitr. z. Literatur u. Stilforschg. 
Beih. 1). Greifswald, 1936, Dallmeyer. 18 pp.; 1 
fig. 1 RM, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS—1936 


Ducati (P.) La Scultura Greca. La Scultura Romana. 

= Scultura Etrusca. Florence, 1936, Nemi. 64 
. in each of six fascicles. 5 Lire each. 

(M.) Introduction l’Etude de la Sculpture 
archaisante grecque et greco-romaine. Montpellier, 
1935, Impr. Mari-Lavit. 76 pp. 

Herbig (R.) Das Dionysos-Theater in Athen. II, Die 
Skulpturen vom Biihnenhaus. Stuttgart, 1936, 
Kohlhammer. 59 pp.; 10 pls.; 16 figs. RM. 6. 

Hinks (R. P.) Greek and Roman Portrait-Sculpture. 
London, 1936, British Museum. vii, 35 pp.; 48 pls. 

Jenkins (R. J. H. ) Dedalica: A Study of Dorian Plastic 
Art in the Seventh Century. Cambridge, 1936, 
The University Press. xv, 93 pp.; 12 pls.; 82 figs. 


7s. 6d. 

Krahmer (G.) Hellenistische Képfe. Gottingen, 1936, 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 38 pp.; ill. RM. 4. 

Miihsam (A.) Die attischen Grabreliefs in rémischer 
Zeit. Berlin, 1936, Levy. 68 pp. 

Napp (A. E.) Der Altar von Pergamon. Munich, 1936, 
Bruckmann. 8 pp.; 16 figs.; 32 pls. 1.50 RM. 

Payne (H. G. G.), Young (G. M.) Archaic Marble 
Sculpture from the Acropolis. London, 1936, The 
Cresset Press Ltd. xiii, 75 pp.; 141 pls. £1. 10. 0. 

Schweitzer (B.) Meister am Parthenon (Festgabe zur 
Winckelmannsfeier des arch. Seminars, Leipzig). 
Leipzig, 1936, Teubner. 4 pp.; 6 figs. 

— Das Original der sogenannten Pasquino-Gruppe. 
Unter Mitw. von Oberkonservator Franz Hackbeil. 
Leipzig, 1936, Hirzel. 113 pp.; 6 figs.; 85 abb.; 3 
pls. 12 RM. 

Wilkinson (D. C.) Greek Sculpture. Ed. with an Intro- 
duction. London, 1936, Chatto and Windus. xxii 
pp.; 104 pls. 5s. or Oxford Univ. Press, New York, 
$2.00. 


IV. GREEK VASES AND TERRACOTTAS 


Angermeier (H. E.) Das Alabastron, ein Beitrag zur 
Lekythen-Forschung. Giessen, 1936. 51 pp. 

Bernhard (M. L.) Wazy Greckie, w Muzeum im E. 
Majewskiego w Warszawie. Sklad Glowny: 
Trzaska, 1936, Evert Michalski Sp. Ake. (Uniw. 
J6z. Pilsudsk. w Warsz., Prace Zakladu Archeol. 
Kl. 1.) 78 pp.; 16 pls. 

Bulas (K.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Poland 2, 
Collections de Cracovie. Cracow, 1935, Académie 
Polonaise. 70 pp.; 42 pls. 40 zl. 

—~ Bulanda (E.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Poland 
3, Collections diverses. Cracow, 1936, Académie 
Polonaise. 97 pp.; 33 pls. 

Diepolder (H.) Der Penthesilea-maler. (Bilder Griech- 
ischer Vasen, 10) Leipzig, 1936, Heinrich Keller. 
24 pp.; 32 pls. 28 RM. 

Haspels (C. H. E.) Attic Black-Figured Lekythoi, 
I-II. (Ecole Francaise d’Athénes: Travaux et 
Mémoires publiés par les Professeurs de |’ Institut 
Supérieur d’Etudes francaises et les Membres 
étrangers de l’Ecole, Fasc. IV.) Paris, 1936, E. 
Boccard. x, 407 pp.; 54 pls. 400 Frs. 

Massoul (M.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: France 13. 
Musée national de Sévres. Paris, 1936, Librairie 
Ancienne Honoré Champion. xviii, 163 pp.; 63 pls. 

Mingazzini (P.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Italy 11. 
Museo Campana, 1. Rome, 1936, Libreria dello 
Stato. 24 pp.; 50 pls. 90 Lire. 

Mustilli (D.) La ceramica attica del VI e V sec. a. C. 
Anno accad. XIII E. F. 1934-1935 (R. Univ. degli 
studi di Roma). Rome, 1935, Libr. Castellani. 72 


Philippart (H.) Les Coupes attiques 4 fond blanc. Brus- 
sels, 1936, reprinted from L’ Antiquité Classique. 89 
pp.; 34 pls. 
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Richter (G. M. A.), Hall (L. F.) Red-Figured Athenian 
Vases in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, I-II. 
New Haven, 1936, Yale University Press. London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. I 
xlvii, 249 pp.; 34 figs. II, viii pp.; 181 pls. $40.00. 

Rivier (A.) La Vie d’ Achille, illustrée par les Vases grecs. 
Récits tirés de I’Iliade d’Homére et des poémes 
cycliques, trad. librement. Lausanne, 1936, Payot. 
vii, 145 pp.; 51 figs. 30 Fr. 

Robinson (D. M.), Fluck (E. J.) A Study of the Greek 
Love-Nanies, including a discussion of paederasty 
and a prosopographia. Baltimore, Md., 1937, 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, 
No. 23. 206 pp.; 3 figs. $3.00. 

Robinson (D. M.), Freeman (S. E.) Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum. United States of America 6, The 
Robinson Collection, 2. Cambridge, Mass., 1937, 
Harvard University Press. 40 pp.; 51 pls. and 6 
colored pls. $5.00. 

Scheurleer (C. W. Lunsingh) Grieksche Ceramiek. 
Rotterdam, 1936, Nijgh & van Ditmar N. V. 208 
pp.; 56 pls. 

Schneider-Lengyel (I.) Griechische Terrakotten. 
und Aufnahmen. Munich, 1936, Bruckmann. 31 
pp.; 40 Beil.; Abb. (100 Bilder). 5.80 RM. 

Smith (H. R. W.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: United 
States of America 5, University of California, 1. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1936, Harvard University 
Press. 60 pp.; 62 pls. $5.00. 

Technau (W.) Exekias. (Bilder Griechischer Vasen, 9.) 
sepate, 1936, Heinrich Keller. 24 pp.; 31 pls. 28 
RM. 

Trendall (A. D.) Paestan Pottery. A Study of the Red- 
Figured Vases of Paestum. British School at Rome, 
or Macmillan, 1936. Pp. xiv, 141. 36 pls. 


Text 


V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


Bondesson (B.) De sonis et formis titulorum Milesiorum, 
Didymaeorumque. Lund, 1936. 

Guarducci (M.) Inscriptiones Creticae I. Rome, 1936, 
Liberia dello Stato. 356 pp. fe 

Klappenbach (G.) Neue Inschriften aus Atolien. Berlin, 
1936, De Gruyter. 33 pp. RM. 2. 

Préaux (C.) Les ostraca grecs de la collection Charles 
Edwin Wilbour au Musée de Brooklyn. New York, 
1935, Brooklyn Museum. 125 pp.; 2 pls. 

Sundwall (J.) Altkretische Urkundenstudien. 
1936, Abo Akademi (Helsingsfors 
Kirjakauppa). 45 pp. Fm. 20. 


Abo, 
Akateeminen 


VI. GREEK COINS 


Bernhart (M.) Die Olympischen Spiele 776 v. Chr. 
bis 393 n. Chr. im Spiegel antiker Miinzen. Halle, 
1936, Niemeyer. 13 pp.; 5 pls. P 

Ravel (O.) Les “poulains’” de Corinthe. Monographie 
des statéres corinthiens. Tome I. De 650 4 415 av. 
J.-C. Bale, 1936, Miinzhandlung Basel. En com- 
mission chez Spink & Son, London. 135 pp.; 23 pls. 

Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. Vol. I, part 2: The 
Newnham Davis Collection of Coins in the Wilson 
Collection of Classical and Eastern Antiquities, 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. London, 1936, Mil- 
ford. 490 figs. and text. 15s. 


ROMAN 


(Including titles of works relating to the monuments 
of the Etruscans and other peoples who inhabited Italy 
before or contemporaneously with the Romans, as well 
as to Roman monuments outside Italy.) 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Alexander (C.) Roman Art: A Picture Book. Picture 
Book Series, Metropolitan Museum of Art. New 
York, 1936. 30 pls. 25 cents. 

Bartholomé (H.) Ovid und die antike Kunst. Borna. 
Leipzig, 1936, Noske. 92 pp. 

Bartoli (A.) Il Foro Romano. I] Palatino. (II fiore dei 
musei e monum. d'Italia. Coll. d’arte dir. da E. 
Modigliani, 1.) Milan, 1935, Treves. xxvi pp.; 
52 pls. 8 Lire. 

Brusin (G.) Il R. Museo archeologico di Aquileia. 
Rome, 1936, Ist. poligr dello Stato. 82 pp.; 101 
figs. 4.50 L. 

Bulanda (E.) Fragment d’un sarcophage romain. 
Posnaniae, 1936. 12 pp. 

Calza (G.) Ostia. Sec. Ed. Rome, 1936, 1st. poligr. dello 
Stato. 53 pp.; 49 figs. 4.50 L. 

Carrington (R. Cc.) Pompeii. Oxford, 1936, Clarendon 
Press. xii, 197 pp.; 21 figs.; 24 pls. 10s. ‘6d. 

Chéramy (H.) Rome. (Coll. Les Beaux Pays.) Grenoble, 
1936, Arthaud. 293 figs. 36 Fr. 

Frenkel (W.) Paestum. Nuova Guida. Torre del Greco, 
1935, W. Frenkel. 155 pp.; 1 plan. 5 L. 

Gerke (F.) Der Sarkophag des Iunius Bassus. (Bilder- 
hefte antiker Kunst. Hrsg. vom Archiiol. Inst. d. 
Deutsch. Reiches, 4.) Berlin, 1936, Mann. 37 pp.; 
16 Beil. 7.50 RM. 

Giglioli (G. Q.) Arte etrusca. Milan, 1936, Treves 
Editori. 96 pp.; 426 ill. and 10 pls. in color. 200 Lire. 

Hanell (K.) Zur Diskussion iiber die Ara Pacis. (Bull. 
de la Soc. Royale des Lettres de Lund, 1935-36, 5.) 
Lund, 1936, Gleerup. London, Milford. 12 pp.; 
2 pls. 1s. 

Harden (D.B.) Roman Glass from Karanis. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1936. xviii, 349 pp. 

Johnson (A. C.) Roman Egypt to the Reign of Diocle- 
tian. (An economic survey of ancient Rome, edited 
by Tenney Frank, Vol. II.) Baltimore, 1936, The 
Johns Hopkins University Press. x, 732 pp. $4.00. 

Lorenz (H.) Untersuchung zum Priitorium. Katalog 
der Priitorien und Entwicklungsgeschichte ihrer 
Typen. Diss. Halle, 1936. 119 pp. 

Macurdy (G. H.) Vassal queens and some contemporary 
women in the Roman Empire (Johns Hopkins 
Univ. Studies in Archaeology, No. 22). Baltimore, 
Md., 1937. 148 pp.: 5 pls. $3.00. 

Maiuri (A.) Pompeii (Trans. by V. Priestley). Second 
Edition, Roma, 1937. La Libreria dello Stato. Guide- 
Books to Museums and Monuments of Italy. 16 
illus. in text and 48 pls. Lire 5.50. 

Marconi (P.) Le Forum romain. Rome, 1935, Ist. 
poligr. dello Stato Libreria. 56 pp.; 60 figs. 5.50 L. 
Also published in Italian. 

— Il Palatino. Rome, 1935, 
49 pp.; 53 figs. 4.50 L. 

— Il Museo Nazionale di Palermo. Sez. archeologica. 
2nd. ed. Rome, 1936, 1st. poligr. dello Stato. 68 
pp.; 91 figs. 4.50 L. 

Munoz (A.) Il parco di Traiano e la sistemazione delle 
terme imperiale. Rome, 1936. 

Mylius (H.) Die rémischen Heilthermen von Baden- 
weiler. Mit Beitr. von E. Fabricius und W. Schleier- 
macher. Berlin, 1936, de Gruyter. viii, 154 pp.; 
33 figs.; 38 pls. (Rémisch-Germanische Forschun- 
gen, 12.) RM. 20. 

Scott (K.) The Imperial Cult under the Flavians. 
Stuttgart-Berlin, 1936, W. Kohlhammer. 204 pp. 

Siliprandi (O.) Scavi archeologici avvenuti in provincia 
di Reggio-E. nell’ultimo cinquantennio, 1886-1935. 
Notizie. Reggio Emilia, 1936. 101 pp.; 20 pls. 

Tackholm (U.) Studien iiber den Bergbau der rimischen 
Kaiserzeit. Appelbergs Boktryckeriaktiebolag, 
Uppsala, 1937. xiii, 187. 


Ist. poligr. dello Stato. 


Van Buren (A. W.) Ancient Rome as revealed by recent 
discoveries. London, 1936, L. Dickson & Thomp- 
son. xvi, 200 pp. 

Wytzes (J.) Der Streit um den Altar der Viktoria. 
Amsterdam, 1936. H. J. Paris. 160 pp. 2.90 FI. 


II. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


Angrisani (M.) La villa Augustea in Somma Vesuviana. 
Aversa, 1936, tip. N. Nappa. 63 pp.; 6 pls. 

Brown (P.) The great wall of Hadrian in Roman Times, 
London, Heath Cranton, 1936. 125 pp. 34s. 
Bruns (G.) Der Obelisk und seine Basis auf dem Hip- 
podrom zu Konstantinopel. Mit e. Beitr. von 
Friedrich Kraus. Istanbul, 1935, Deutsches Arch- 
iol. Inst. (Istanbuler Forschungen, 7.) 91 pp.; 46 

pls. 15 RM. 

Kahler (H.) Zwei Sockel eines Triumphbogens im 
Boboligarten zu Florenz. (Winckelmannsprogr. d. 
Archiol. Ges. zu Berlin, 96.) Berlin, 1936, de 
Gruyter. 42 pp.; 6 pls. 10 RM. 

Noack (F.) Baugeschichtliche Untersuchungen am 
Stadtrand von Pompeii. Begonnen von F. Noack, 
fortgef. u. veréff. von Karl Lehmann-Hartleben. 
Hrsg. vom Archiol. Institut d. Deutschen Reiches. 
Berlin, 1936, de Gruyter. xii, 243 pp.; with figs.; 56 
pls. 60 RM 


III. ROMAN AND ETRUSCAN SCULPTURE 


Graindor (P.) Bustes et Statues-Portraits d’Egypte 
oo Cairo, 1936, P. Barbey. 147 pp.; 10 figs.; 
71 pls. 

Hanfmann (G.) Altetruskische Plastik. 1: Die mensch- 
liche Gestalt in der Rundplastik bis zum Ausgang 
der orientalisierenden Kunst. Diss. Berlin, 1936 
Wiirzburg, Triltsch. xii, 124 pp. 

Poulsen (F.) Probleme der rémischen Ikonographie. 
— 1937, Levin and Munksgaard. 8.50 

r. 


IV. ROMAN VASES, MOSAICS, AND PAINTING 


Holwerda (J. H.) Het laat-Griechsche en Romeinsche 
gebruiksaardewerk uit het Middellandsche Zee- 
gebied in het Rijksmuseum van oudheden te 
Leiden. Gravenhage, 1936. 

Kitzinger (E.) Rémische Malerei vom Beginn des 7. 
bis zur Mitte des 8. Jh. Diss. Munich, 1936. 61 pp. 

Maiuri (A.) Les Fresques de Pompéii. (Encyclopédie 
Alpina illustrée, 1.) Paris, 1936, Alpina. 4 pp.; 
40 pls. 

Oswald (F.) Index of figure-types on terra sigillata 
(Samian Ware), I. Edinburgh, 1936—7. Issued as a 
supplement to the Annals of Archaeology and An- 
thropology xxiii, 1936, Nos. 1-2. 


V. ROMAN AND ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Buffa (M.) Nuova raccolta di iscrizioni etrusche. 
Florence, 1936, Rinascimento del Libro. 360 pp.; 
14 pls. 30 Lire. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 16: Diplomata mil- 
itaria ex constitutionibus imperatorum de civitate 
et conubio militum veteranorumque expressa, con- 
silio et auctoritate Academiae litt. Boruss. post 
Theodorum Mommsen ed. Herbertus Nesselhauf. 
Berlin, 1936, de Gruyter. 213 pp.; 6 pls. 78 RM. 

Geist (H.) Pompeianische Wandinschriften. Munich, 
1936, Heimeran. 105 pp. RM. 3.70. 

Gordon (A. E.) Epigraphica. 2: On marble as a criterion 
for dating Republican Latin Inscriptions. Berk- 
eley, California, 1936, The University of California 
Press. 9 pp. $0.25. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS—1936 


Oliverio (G.) Il Decreto di Anastasio I sul’ordinamento 
politico-militare della Cirenaica. (Documenti an- 
tichi dell’Africa Italiana, II, Cirenaica, 2.) Ber- 
gamo, 1936, Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche. 283 
pp.; 67 pls. 50 L. 

Unione Accademica Nazionale. Inscriptiones Italiae, x, 
fase. 3, Istria settentrionale. Rome, 1936, Libreria 
dello Stato. 80 Lire. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 


Mattingly (H.) Coins of the Roman Empire in the 
British Museum. Vol. 3 (Nerva to Hadrian). Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1936. 640 pp.; 102 pls. £3. 10. 0. 

—— Sydenham (E. A.) The Roman Imperial Coinage. 
Vol. 4 (Pertinax to Geta). London, 1936, Spink. 
424 pp.; 16 pls. £1. 10. 0. 

Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. II: The Lloyd Collec- 
tion, Parts 5—6. Galaria to Selinus. London, 1935, 
Milford. 12 pls. 12s. 


CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


Achelis (H.) Die Katakomben von Neapel. Leipzig, 
1936, Hiersemann. 

Balducci (H.) Basiliche protocristiane e bizantine a Coo 
(Egeo). Conferenza. (Scuola di desegno R. Univ. 
di Pavia.) Pavia, 1936, tip. L. Rossetto. 58 pp. 

Beck (A. C. M.) Genien und Niken als Engel in der 
altchristlichen Kunst. Diss. Giessen, 1936 (Diissel- 
dorf, Nolte). 51 pp.; 1 pl. 

Bréhier (L.) La Sculpture et les arts mineurs byzantines. 
Les Editions d’art et d’Histoire, Paris, 1936. 

Dawkins (R. M.) The Monks of Athos. London, 1936, 
Allen & Unwin. 398 pp.; 1 map; 6 pls.; 7 drawings. 
Cloth 15s. 

Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. 
Fasc. 40-41: Os-Palais. Paris, 1936, Letouzey et Ané. 

Grabar (A.) L’Empereur dans |’Art Byzantin: Re- 
cherches sur lart officiel de l’empire d’orient. 
(Publications de la Faculté des lettres de Uni- 
versité de Strasbourg, Fasc. 75.) Paris, 1936, Les 
Belles Lettres. viii, 296 pp.; 40 pls. 75 Fr. 

Hildburgh (W. L.) Mediaeval Spanish Enamels. Lon- 
don, 1936, The Oxford University Press. viii, 146 
pp.; 28 pls. $5.50. 
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Kuhn (C. S.) A Catalogue of German Paintings of the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance in American Collec- 
tions. Cambridge, Mass., 1936. xi, 123 pp.; 100 pls. 
$7.50. 

Millet (G.), Rice (D. T.) Byzantine Painting at Trebi- 
zond. London, 1936, Allen & Unwin. 182 pp.; 57 
pls.; 10 cuts in text. £2. 10. 0. 

Monumenta Palaeographica Vetera. First series. Dated 
Greek Miniscule Manuscripts to the year 1200. 
Ed. by K. and S. Lake. 5: Manuscripts in Paris. 
Part 2: Oxford, Berlin, Vienna and Jerusalem. 
Boston, 1936, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; London, Christophers. 20 pp.; pls. 301- 
373. 

Muratoff (P.) La peinture byzantine. Paris, A. Weber, 
1937. 75 frs. 

Schlunk (H.) Die friih-Christlich-byzantinische Samm- 
lung. Staat. Museen, Berlin, 1936. 64 pp. ill. 
Schneider (A. M.) Byzanz. Vorarbeiten zur Topo- 

graphie und Archiiologie der Stadt. Beitr. von W. 
Karnapp. Berlin, 1936, Archiiol. Inst. d. Deutsch. 
Reiches. (Istanbuler Forschungen, 8.) 106 pp.; with 

figs.; 10 pls.; 1 map. 13.50 RM. 

Schoenebeck (H.-U. v.) Der Mailinder Sarkophag und 
seine Nachfolge. (Studi di Antichita Christiana, 
10.) Rome, 1936, Pont. Ist. di Archeol. Crist. 
Freiburg, Herder in Komm. xii, 128 pp. 7 RM. 

Strzygowski (J.) L’ancien art Chrétien de Syrie. Paris, 
1936, De Boccard. lii, 216 pp.; 122 figs.: 24 pls. 
250 Fr. 

Wessel (C.) Inscriptiones graecae Christianae veteris 
occidentis. Diss Halle, 1936. x, 31 pp. 

Wilcken (U.) Die Bremer Papyri. Berlin, Akad. d. Wiss., 
1936, de Gruyter. 178 pp.; 1 pl. 11.50 RM. 

Wilpert (J.) I sarcofagi cristiani antichi. Vol 2: Testo e 
tavole. Vol. 3: Supplemento. (Monumenti dell’ 
antichita cristiana pubbl. per cura del Pont Ist. 
di archeol. crist.) Rome, 1932-36, Ist. di archeol. 
cristiana. x, 381, viii, 74 pp.; 151 pls. . 

Zaloziecky (W. R.) Die Sophienkirche in Konstantinopel 
und ihre Stellung in der Geschichte der abend- 
lindischen Architektur. Rome, 1936, Pontificio 
Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana. (Freiburg, 
Herder.) viii, 271 pp.; figs. and pls. 16 RM. 


EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR HISTORICAL 
SCIENCES 


Tue International Congress for the Science of History, which is held every five years under 
the direction of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, will be held in 1938 in 
Zurich, Switzerland, from August 28-September 4. 

The International Organizing Committee has put the fee for participation at 25 Swiss 
francs. The card sent after payment of the fee will entitle its holder to take part in all the 
proceedings and to receive the Congress publications free of charge. Undergraduates who 
furnish proofs of their attendance at a university will pay 12 Swiss francs. 

There will be two kinds of communications: 

(a) Papers of general interest to be read at the morning sittings before a large public. 
There will not be more than 50 of these, and the time of reading is not to exceed 35 
to 40 minutes. 

(b) Papers of particular interest to be read at the afternoon sittings of the various 
sections. Their number is limited to 150, and their length is not to exceed 25 to 
30 minutes. 

Both kinds of paper will be followed by discussions. 


The following sections will be formed: 
. Prehistory. 9. Legal and constitutional history (Me- 
. Science of antiquities. diaeval and Modern). 
. Auxiliary sciences, records and rolls. Or- . Economic and social history (Mediaeval 
ganization of the science of history. and Modern). 
. Numismatics. . Military history. 
. Middle Ages and Byzance. . Intellectual and philosophical currents. 
. Modern history up to 1914. . History of science. 
. History of countries outside Europe. 4. Historical methods; theory and teaching 
. History of religion. Ecclesiastical history. of history. 
Those wishing to take part in the Congress are requested to inform the Swiss Organizing 
Committee in Zurich on or before April 1. Those intending to read papers are requested to in- 
dicate their subjects before this date. 


BULLETIN PHOTOGRAPHIQUE DES SOMMAIRES ET COMPTES- 
RENDUS BIBLIOGRAPHIQUES DES PERIODIQUES 
FRANCAIS ET ETRANGERS 


Tue Association des Etudes Grecques is issuing a fortnightly bulletin of summaries in 
which the contents of more than 200 classical periodicals are given in detail. 

The subscription for these summaries has been reduced to 10s. a year for members of the 
Society. 

Further, any issue of one of the more obscure periodicals reviewed in the bulletin, which 
contains an article of special interest to the subscriber, can be sent to him on loan for four 
days on payment of postage. Many of the more common periodicals may also be obtained. 

The bulletin is printed on perforated pages which can be easily filed. It is proposed to send 
to subscribers for a small sum a yearly index, containing about 15,000 words or names. En- 
quiries about any particular author or article will be answered by the A. E. G. while the index 
is in course of preparation. Proposing subscribers should communicate with Monsieur R. 
Toussaint, 14 Rue Paul-Dérouléde, Bois-Colombes, Paris-N.-O., stating that they are 
members of the Society. 


NOTICE 


STUDENTS are requested to note that the Students’ Room of the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian antiquities of the British Museum on the upper floor will be open on Monday 
May 10, 1937 and thereafter regularly, with the exception of the usual holidays, for the use 
of students of Egyptian papyri and Assyrian and Babylonian tablets. Other classes of written 
documents and the archaeological material will be made available as the rearrangement of 
the collections is completed. 

Students who desire to continue their use of the room should renew their tickets immedi- 
ately, and are requested to give notice of their requirements before presenting themselves. 

SIDNEY SMITH, 
Keeper. 


